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N Nov. 28, 1905, a circular was sent out to anthropolo- 

gists of America and Europe, soliciting scientific con- 

tributions to be issued in honor of Professor Franz Boas on 

the twenty-fifth anniversary of his doctorate, Aug. 9, 1906. 

This call has met with a hearty, unanimous approval, to which 
the present volume bears witness. 

The general sentiment of sympathy with this matter was 
well expressed by Mr. F. W. Hopes, editor of ‘‘ The Amer- 
ican Anthropologist,” in a letter dated Dec. 15, 1905, as fol- 
lows: “I am very glad of this proposed action, both because 
the great value of Dr. Boas’s work, his energy in advancing 
the interests of anthropology, and his many personal qualities, 
are thus to be recognized, and because in this country we are 
rather prone, I fear, to forget that there is a sentimental side 
to scientific life.” 

Unfortunately Mr. Hodge was prevented from writing an 
article which he had planned for this occasion, owing to ill 
health. 

There were many others who had expressed a desire to con- 
tribute, but who were thwarted in their good intents by expe- 
ditions or other circumstances. Miss ALice C. FLETCHER of 
Washington was in the midst of an article on ‘‘Siouan Con- 
cepts of God,” with which she was anxious to honor Professor 
Boas, when she was taken suddenly ill and had to abandon her 
plan, much to her regret. 

Professor TH. FiscHER of Marburg, who undertook an 
exploring trip in February, 1906, wrote to the editor the fol- 
lowing, under date Dec. 11, 1905 :— 


Ich éntnehme aus Ihrem freundlichen Schreiben mit dem gréssten 
Vergniigen, dass der Plan besteht, das Doktorjubilaum von Franz 
Boas wiirdig zu begehen. Das interessirt mich im allerhéchsten Grade, 
da Franz Boas, wie Sie wohl auch wissen, ein Schiller von mir ge- 
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wesen ist. Er ist mit mir 1879 von Bonn nach Kiel ibergesiedelt 
und hat dort mit einer meereskundlichep Dissertation promovirt. Dr. 
Boas’ erste selbstindige Arbeiten waren ja auch geographische, von 
denen er aber bald zur Ethnologie iibergegangen ist, da auch ich ihn, 
der von der Physik zur Geographie gekommen war, auf die historisch- 
ethnographische Seite des Fachs hinweisen zu miissen glaubte. Schon 
seine Arbeit tiber den Cumberland-Sund zeugt davon. Mit den Es- 
kimos haben seine epochemachenden Forschungen auf dem Gebiete 
der Ethnologie und Anthropologie tiberhaupt und Nord-Amerikas im 
besonderen begonnen. 

90 gern ich nun dazu beitragen méchte, dass die Gabe, welche man 
dem trefflichen Manne zu dem Jubeltage darbieten will, auch von 
Deutschland aus moglichst bereichert werde, so muss ich meinerseits 
doch verzichten, dazu beizutragen; denn die wenige freie Zeit, welche 
mir die Amtstatigkeit lasst, brauche ich zur Vorbereitung auf eine 
Ende Februar anzutretende (5.) wissenschaftliche Reise nach Afrika. 

,90 kann ich dem Unternehmen nur den besten Erfolg wiinschen 
und Ihnen herzlich danken, dass Sie, wie ich wohl annehmen darf, 
dasselbe ins Leben gerufen und mir davon Mitteilung gemacht haben.“ 


Letters addressed to Professor Boas were received later 
from Geheimrat Professor WALDEYER of Berlin, and Professor 
O. T. Mason of Washington, as follows: — 

BERLIN, 
15. Januar 1906. 
HocHGEEHRTER Herr KoL.ece! 

Gern wiirde ich mich an der Ihnen zu widmenden Festschrift 
beteiligt haben, fand jedoch, durch friiher eingegangene Verpflichtungen 
gebunden, nicht die nétige Musse, um einen Beitrag zu liefern, der 
Ihrer wiirdig gewesen wire. Seien Sie aber dessen gewiss, dass ich 
zu Ihren aufrichtigsten Verehrern gehére und Ihre fir die Anthro- 
pologie in allen ihren Zweigen so ausgezeichnete und wahrhaft forder- 
liche Tatigkeit hoch bewerte und schitze. Dieser Empfindung zum 
Ausdrucke diene der herzliche Gliickwunsch, den ich hiermit Ihnen 
zu Ihrem heutigen Gedichtnis- und Ehrentage sende. Méchten 
Ihnen noch viele nur reiche Erfolge auf dem Gebiete unserer Wissen- 
schaft beschieden sein! — Bei Ihrer Frische und Arbeitskraft sehe ich 


im voraus diesen Wunsch sicher in Erfiillung gehen 
. 4 


Thr hochachtungsvoll ergebener 
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WASHINGTON, D.C., 
Dear Dr. Boas: a March 6, 1906. 


It is with especial ae that I send you words of good cheer 
and my blessing on your reaching the twenty-fifth anniversary of your 
University Doctorate, attained August 9th, 1881. By a happy coin- 
cidence, the present National Museum building had just been finished 
and anthropology received an immense impulse. 

The first annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology also made its 
bow, and the Government Printing Office had just graduated the In- 
troduction of Powell on Languages of the Indians, of Mallery on Sign 
Language, and of Yarrow on Mortuary Customs. You were yourself 
not long in enriching the publications of the same Bureau with your 
splendid monograph on the Central Eskimo. Your interest still con- 
tinues, and may it long enrich the pages of its ethnological monographs. 

I do not forget that you come still nearer to me in the volumes of 
the Smithsonian Institution and of the National Museum, treating 
of Houses and House-Life, of Social Organizations and Secret Societies, 
and of the mind of Primitive Man. 

But I should miss a large part of the enjoyment in writing you 
this letter if I failed to emphasize in this connection the pleasure I 
myself have had in my studies of culture-history with you and through 
your published works. 

I regret that the state of my health will prevent my being present 
at your festival and my making a more substantial contribution to 
the presentation volume that is to mark the twenty-fifth year of your 
Doctorate. 

Yours ever sincerely, 


Professor F. W. Putnam of the Peabody Museum of 
Archeology and Ethnology, Cambridge, Mass., sent the fol- 
lowing message to the editor under date of April 16, 1906:— 


As I am forbidden all. forms of literary work, for the present, 
owing to my serious illness in September last, it has been impossible 
for me to prepare a paper for the Boas Festschrift. 

I recall with pleasure my first meeting with Dr. Boas, in 1886, 
when he came to Buffalo to attend the meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science and introduced himself to 
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me in connection with my position as Permanent Secretary of the As- 
sociation. At my suggestion the Council of the Association extended 
to him the courtesy of making him Foreign Associate Member for the 
Buffalo Meeting. Soon after that Mr. Scudder secured him as as- 
sistant editor of “Science,” and from that time he became one of us. 

In 1891, when I was appointed Chief of the Department of Eth- 
nology of the World’s Columbian Exposition, Dr. Boas, at my urgent 
request, was appointed Chief Assistant of the Department. During 
that time of untold trials and difficulties in making the first general 
scientific anthropological exhibit in this country, I was supported by 
a large corps of loyal and efficient assistants; but to none did I owe 
so much as to Dr. Boas for the final success that attended our efforts. 
At the close of the Exposition, in 1893, Dr. Boas took charge of the 
collections made by our department, as Curator of the Department 
of Anthropology of the Field Columbian Museum in Chicago, which 
owes its existence primarily to our department of the Exposition. 

In 1896, two years after I took charge of the Department of Anthro- 
pology of the American Museum of Natural History, I was again 
able to secure Dr. Boas’s co-operation in the development of this de- 
partment, giving to him the sections of Ethnology and Somatology. 
In this work, his extraordinary energy in planning and collecting soon 
made the exhibits from British Columbia and Alaska as well as those 
from the Eskimo, both east and west, of the first importance. “The 
numerous parties sent out to study the languages and myths of our 
Indian tribes secured material which added to the unprecedented de- 
velopment of the ethnological collections. 

It had been evident for many years that we must have a knowledge 
of the ethnology of the Asiatic side of the Northern Pacific in order 
to solve several important problems in connection with the study of 
the tribes on the western coast of America. The importance of such 
a comparative study of the ethnology of both sides of the North Pacific 
was brought to the attention of President Jesup, who always showed 
an interest in the Department and was ready to give his personal 
aid to its development. An elaborate plan, covering a number of 
years, was formulated, and Dr. Boas was put in special charge of 
the direction of the work, which was carried on under the generous 
patronage of Mr. Jesup. ‘The results of this expedition, now being 
published under the able editorship of Dr. Boas, are so far-reaching 
and so important in all future investigations of the migrations of early 
peoples in America and Asia, that Dr. Boas’s name will always be indel- 
ibly and most honorably associated with the great problems involved 
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in the comparative ethnology of the two continents. I need not re- 
fer to the later ethnological work in China, which Dr. Boas has so 
largely intrusted to you to execute, except as another instance illus- 
trating his persistence in working for a project on which he has em- 
barked. 

Dr. Boas’s interest and influence in anthropology have always been 
wide, and have covered the field to a remarkable extent. His re- 
searches relating to the physical characters of the various American 
peoples were of importance early in his American studies, while his 
linguistic researches and his study of myths and ceremonials have made 
him our acknowledged leader in these branches of the science. His 
present positions in connection with the Jesup Expedition, the Bureau 
of Ethnology, and Columbia University, are giving him admirable op- 
portunities to develop and make known the results of his studies. 

It has always been a pleasure to me to have Dr. Boas associated 
with me in the many undertakings we have carried on for the ad- 
vancement of Anthropology in America, and I feel that all workers 
in the several subjects covered by the term “ethnology,” as we now 
use it, will agree that Dr. Boas’s influence has been most helpful and 
beneficial to American students; while his energetic and critical mind 
has been of incalculable importance in every phase of anthropological 
investigation during the past two decades in America. 

I beg of you, dear Dr. L., to accept this letter as a brief expression 
of my appreciation of the great worth of one with whom I have had 
so many and intimate associations, and to let it be communicated to 
him with the assurance of my most cordial good-will and sincere 
wishes for his continued health and prosperity, that he may engage 
in many more important works for the benefit of all students of anthro- 
pology and the advancement of its teachings among men. 

I am, with regret that I must withhold myself from saying more, 

Cordially yours, 


Following is a letter received from Professor W J McGEE, 
Director of the St. Louis Public Museum : — 


It is a pleasure to tender a word of appreciation of the eminent con- 
tributions made by Professor Franz Boas to American ethnology, and 
thereby to the general science of man. 
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The Western Hemisphere has made rich contributions to anthropology. 
Most of these emanated from North America, many of them chiefly 
from the United States. Albert Gallatin studied aboriginal tongues 
as a means of classifying the native tribes for both administrative and 
scientific purposes; John Wesley Powell extended Gallatin’s lines, adding 
the use of primitive speech as an index to primitive thought as one of 
the ends of linguistic research; Lewis H. Morgan investigated aborigi- 
nal terms as a means of defining social organizations; Daniel G. Brin- 
ton applied linguistic research to the tracing of philosophies; and to this 
eminent group must be added Boas as the foremost investigator of 
American aboriginal tongues regarded as indices to the development of 
language itself. Others in numbers have contributed to knowledge of 
the development of mankind on the Western Hemisphere, and hence 
toward illumining one of the most significant, albeit obscure, of all 
the long chapters in the development of the human kind. Some have 
interpreted skeletons, others the artifacts of lowly culture; still others, 
including the galaxy of linguistic students, primitive activities observed 
among living tribes by the pioneers. Of all these activities, none are 
more characteristic of mankind, and none bear more directly on the 
course of human progress, than the development of that speech by which 
all other activities are co-ordinated and perpetuated; and it remained 
for Boas to open and occupy this special field, —the field of language, 
considered no less as an end than a means of research. 

Boas, although the leading occupant of the special field of American 
linguistics, has done more: he has kept in touch with all other branches 
and aspects of the science of man; and thereby, to his own credit and to 
that of the institutions with which he is and has been connected, he takes 
rank as a general anthropologist, and one of the foremost of those now 
living. 

The tribute so thoughtfully proposed by you and others to Professor 
Boas is well merited; and I am delighted to join in offering it. 


Yours cordially, urbe, 
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Dr. Livincston FarRAND, professor of anthropology at 
Columbia University, expressed himself thus in the following 
letter, addressed to the editor: — 


It is a very welcome opportunity you extend to me to join in the 
congratulations to Professor Boas on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his Doctorate. 

The volume of studies contributed by his colleagues and pupils 
is a tribute to his influence as a working anthropologist. To me the 
most striking thought that arises is of Professor Boas’s great service 
to what might be termed the academic side of anthropology in America. 

It will be admitted, I think, by every one concerned with the teach- 
ing of anthropology in the United States, that the present position 
of the science as a department of university study is due more to his 
influence than to any other factor. 

When Dr. Boas joined the Faculty of Columbia University, in 1895, 
a new stimulus was given to the initial efforts to gain recognition 
of the subject in the curriculum. His broad scholarship, his wide 
sympathies, and his uncompromising scientific ideals, at once produced 
their effect, and anthropology was soon placed on a new footing in 
the University. 

It was not long before his work at Columbia, both by his example 
and through his students, began to show in other institutions. De- 
partments already established were strengthened and broadened, the 
subject was introduced where it had been unknown before, and to-day, 
after a lapse of some ten years, the outlook is most promising for 
the general recognition of anthropology in the university world. I 
speak advisedly when I repeat that the present situation is due more 
to Professor Boas than to any other influence. 

I am sorry that the necessary limits of a letter prevent my enlarging 
on this phase of Professor Boas’s service; but I suppose I must con- 
tent myself with giving my hearty approval to the plan of a com- 
memorative volume, and with expressing the wish that his fiftieth 
anniversary will find him engaged with undiminished power and with 
all his well-known energy in anthropological research. 


Very sincerely yours, 
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The general plan of arrangement of the papers is, physical 
anthropology, philology, general anthropology and decorative 
art, American archeology and ethnology, European and 
Asiatic subjects. This scheme, however, could not be strictly 
adhered to because of the late arrival of some papers and of 
obstacles connected with the printing of others, which for this 
reason had to be transferred to the end. Grube’s paper was 
made the leading article on account of the symbolical appro- 
priateness of the congratulatory feature of the play which it 
contains. A bibliography of Professor Boas concludes the 
volume, which it is hoped will be welcomed by his numerous 
friends and co-workers. The figure on the back of the title- 
page represents a Sioux Indian, after a drawing made by Mr. 
Rudolf Cronau. 

The publication of this book has been unduly delayed, owing 
to manifold typographical and other technical difficulties, much 
to the regret of the editor, who offers his apologies for its 
late appearance. 

May the papers embodied in this volume be deemed not 
unworthy of the name of the man in whose honor they have 
been written; and may this garland of contributions, gathered 
from both sides of the Atlantic, bespeak again the harmonious 
collaboration of international science and the peaceful unity 
of the world in the realm of thought! 
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DIE HULDIGUNGSFEIER DER ACHT GENIEN FUR 
DEN GOTT DES LANGEN LEBENS. 


EIN CHINESISCHER SCHATTENSPIELTEXT 


UBERSETZT VON WILHELM GRUBE. 


S ist in China ein weit verbreiteter Brauch, bei festlichen 
Anlassen, wie z.B. Geburtstagen, Jubilaen, Hochzeiten 
u.dgl.m., die darzubringenden Gliickwiinsche in kurze dra- 
matische Scenen symbolisch-allegorischen Inhalts ®inzukleiden. 
Die hier mitgeteilte Probe dieser Gattung von Festspielen ist 
einer von Dr. Berthold Laufer in China erworbenen, sehr reich- 
haltigen Sammlung von chinesischen Schattenspieltexten ent- 
nommen, die mir gegenwartig zur Bearbeitung vorliegt. Der 
Text besteht, wie das gewohnlich der Fall ist, zum gréssten 
Teil aus gereimten Versen, die teils gesungen, teils gesprochen 
werden. Bei dem ohnehin recht dirftigen poetischen Gehalt 
des Sttickes glaubte ich mich jedoch mit einer Wiedergabe in 
prosaischer Form begniigen zu diirfen. 

Die handelnden Personen sind, wie schon aus dem Titel 
ersichtlich, die acht Genien. Sie werden als die Spender aller 
guten Gaben verehrt, unter denen bekanntlich langes Leben, 
Reichtum und mannliche Nachkommenschaft obenan stehen. 
Im vorliegenden Falle handelt es sich um eine Geburtstagshul- 
digung, welche die acht Genien ihrem Oberhaupte, dem Gott 
des Siidpols, Nan-chi, der zugleich der Gott des langen Lebens 
ist, darbringen. Ort der Handlung ist die Insel der Gltick- 
seligen P‘eng-lai. 

Ich lasse nunmehr die Ubersetzung des Stiickes folgen, der 
ich den Originaltext beiftige (s. Plate 1). 


Han Chung-li. Wir Genien sind sorgenfrei und ohne Kum- 
mer, rosiger Sonnenschein und eine reine Brise erfullt den 
Palast der Hsi-wang-mu.!_ Fest steht das blaue Firmament: 


1 Yii-lou, der Nephritturm, ist der Name fiir den Palast der Beherrscherin 
des Paradieses, Hsi-wang-mu. 
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es ist der Pfad, auf dem die Genien wandeln, und Morgen fir 
Morgen fahren wir auf den fiinffarbigen Wolken daher. Ich 
bin Han Chung-li. 

Lii Tung-pin. Ich bin Li Tung-pin. 

Chang Kuo-lao. Ich bin Chang Kuo-lao. 

Ts‘ao Kuo-chiu. Ich bin Ts‘ao Kuo-chiu. 

Li Tieh-kuai. Ich bin Li T‘ieh-kuai. 

Lan Ts‘ai-huo. Ich bin Lan Ts‘ai-huo. 

Ho Hsien-ku. Ich bin Ho Hsien-ku. 

Han Hsiang-tszé. Ich bin Han Hsiang-tszé. Willkommen, 
ihr Genien allzumal! 

Alle. Wélkommen ! 

Einer von den Genien. Da wir nunmehr vollzahlig beisam- 
men sind, so sollten wir uns tiber die Gaben, die jeder vor- 
bereitet hat, einigen. 

Die Ubrigen. Recht so! 

Han Chung-li (singt). Unser Gottergefahrt hat sich auf 
dem Gipfel des P‘eng-lai Berges niedergelassen; so wollen wir 
uns denn uber die Huldigungsgeschenke beraten. 

Chang Kuo-lao. Ich spende etliche Brustbeeren des An- 
ch‘i;+ sie sind von der Art, die in Fu-sang gedeiht. 

Han Chung-li. Ich spende etliche Pillen von der Arznei, 
die langes Leben verleiht: der Genien heilige Arznei besteht 
aus Schnee und Reif. 

Ts‘ao Kuo-chiu. Ich spende etliche Schiisseln mit Reif 
bedeckter Orangen.? 

Lii Tung-pin. Ich spende drei Teller Feen-Ingwer.® 

Li T‘ieh-kuai. Ich spende etliche Schiisseln tausendjahriger 
Lotuswurzeln.* 


* Die Brustbeeren (Zizyphus vulgaris) des An-ch‘i, eines Unsterblichen auf 
der Insel P‘eng-lai, hatten die Grésse von Kiirbissen (vergl. Shi-chi, xxvul, p:25b): 

* Fiir shuang (,Paar") ist jedenfalls shuang (,Reif”) zu lesen; shuang- 
cheng, mit Reif bedeckte Orangen, ist ein in der Poesie mehrfach vorkommender 
Ausdruck (vergl. P‘ei wén yiin fu, s. v.). 


* Uber den Feen-Ingwer, yiin-ying-chiang, vermag ich keine Auskunft zu 
geben. 
* Nach dem Shih i chi brachte Hsi-wang-mu dem Mu-wang zehntausend Jahre 


alte Eis-Pfirsiche (ping-t‘ao) und tausendjahrige griine Lotuswurzeln dar (vergl. 
P‘ei wén yiin fu, s. y.). 
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Lan Ts‘ai-huo. Ich spende chiao-li,! erfiillt yon Schnee- 
Aroma. 

Ho Hsien-ku. Ich habe ein Brokatgewebe aus Naturseide 
beendet: das spende ich dem Géttergreise zu buntfarbigem 
Gewande. 

Han Hsiang-tszé. Nur ich habe nichts, was ich darbringen 
konnte. So hab’ denn ich fiir mein Teil ein Lied gedichtet: 
nicht dass einem Einzelnen langes Leben beschieden sei, be- 
zwecken seine Worte, sondern dass der Gottergreis Gliick und 
Segen senden moge. 

Alle Ubrigen. Welcher Art sind Gliick und Segen, die er 
schicken soll ? 

Han Hsiang-tszé. Von altersher heisst es: ,.Ein Haus, 
das einen Schatz an guten Werken sammelt, wird reich geseg- 
net; da ziemt sich’s denn, dass er ein wenig Gliick und Segen 
herniedersende. 

Die Ubrigen. Und was ist denn das Gute, das er hernieder- 
senden soll? 

Han Hsiang-tszé. Langes Leben moge er senden, auf dass 
sie dem siidlichen Berge gleich nicht altern, und Gltick, an 
Dauer dem Ostlichen Meere gleich. 

Die Ubrigen. Und was noch an guten Gaben soll er senden? 

Han Hsiang-tszé. Er sende ihnen Reichtum und Ansehen, 
beides gleich vollkommen; er sende ihnen Gold und Silber, dass 
es die Truhen fille, und Kammern voll von Edelsteinen; er 
gebe, dass Vater und Sohn zu gleicher Zeit eintragliche Posten 
bekleiden, und dass alle Briider mit gleichem Erfolge die 
Priifung bestehen und dem ganzen Hause Glick bringen; 
Ehegatten mége er Eintracht senden und Freude unter den 
Menschen, dazu elternliebende Sohne und tiichtige Enkel von 
langer Lebensdauer.—Falls du mir keinen Glauben schenkst, 
o Meister, so habe ich vier Worte’ als Biirgschaft in diesem 
meinem Korbe. Wir, die acht Genien, sind gekommen, um 
langes Leben zu erflehen. Indem wir eigens hergekommen 


1 Nach dem Yu hsio 1v, 12 b, ist chiao-li eine Drogue, welche die Kraft ver- 


leiht, durch die Liifte zu schweben. ' 
2 Die vier Worte sind: Gliick, langes Leben, Ruhe und Frieden (fu shou 


k‘ang ning). 
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sind in dieses Land des Segens, moge Glick und Heil hernieder- 
kommen: mégen allen Familien an dieser Statte edle Sohne 
geboren werden, méoge Alt und Jung in allen Hausern sich 
friedlichen Wohlergehens erfreuen, moge Segen die Hauser 
fiillen, Gliick und Reichtum zunehmen, mogen die fiinf Getrei- 
dearten in reicher Fille in kostbare Speicher gesammelt wer- 
den; denn da wir Mann fir Mann in diese Menschenwelt 
gekommen, geziemt sich’s wohl, ein wenig Glick und lange 
Lebensdauer zu verleihen!— Die Schar der Genien hat segen- 
spendend ihre Huldigungen dargebracht, und wahrend jeder 
nun in seine Grotte heimkehrt, steigt gliickverheissendes Licht 
empor. —(Spricht) Furwahr, wie aus den neun Himmeln der 
Gotterwagen herabfahrt, so entsteht nach neunmaliger Umdre- 
hung das Elixir des langen Lebens;1 und sieben Tagen in 
unserer Grotte entsprechen tausend Jahre in der Menschen- 
welt. 


* §. hieriiber meine Abhandlung: Ein taoistischer Schépfungsmythus (in der 
Festschrift fiir Ad. Bastian). 
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A COMPARISON OF THE WHITE RAT WITH MAN 
IN RESPECT TO THE GROWTH OF THE 
ENTIRE BODY. 


BY HENRY H. DONALDSON 


In collaboration with ExizaserH Hopxins DuNnN and Joun B. 
WATSON. 


ie order to give greater value to a further study of the 

growth of the nervous system of the rat, it was thought 
necessary to establish the general growth-relationships between 
the two forms mentioned in the title. We propose, therefore, in 
this paper, to compare in the white rat and man the manner in 
which the body gains weight between conception and maturity. 

The white rat used for this study is distinctly smaller and 
more lightly built than the brown rat (Mus decumanus), and 
hence all the measurements assigned to it are somewhat less 
than those of the brown species with which we are familiar. It 
is commonly stated that the white rats kept as pets are albinos 
of the black rat (Mus rattus). This statement is certainly not 
true for the colony on which our observations have been made. 
At the moment more cannot be said; but investigations now in 
progress for the purpose of establishing the zoological relation- 
ships of the white rat probably will enable us at an early date 
to make additional detailed statements concerning our own 
colony. 

In carrying out a comparison between forms so dissimilar in 
absolute size as the rat and man, it is of course impracticable to 
employ the same scale in the charts intended to exhibit the rela- 
tions. Under these circumstances, two adjustments have been 
made in the method of recording, so as to render the results 
more directly comparable. 

In the first place, the base-line, on which are plotted all the 

1 From the Neurological Laboratories of the University of Chicago and of 
The Wistar Institute of Anatomy, Philadelphia. 
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curves for change according to age, is of the same length for 
both forms. This means that we make the period representing 
the span of life in the rat extend on the chart over as long a 
distance as the corresponding span in man. ‘The first difficulty 
met in attempting to do this accurately lies in our incomplete 
information concerning the onset of old age and the natural 
length of life in the case of the rat. From the best data which 
we can obtain, we have, however, concluded that the three-year- 
old white rat is very old, and is justly comparable to a man of 
ninety years. For the present purpose, therefore, we call the 
span of life in the white rat three years, and compare this with 
ninety years of human life. It is assumed that the same pro- 
portional relations can be used for fractions of the entire span 
of life. In this study our interest lies for the most part in the 
first year of rat life, corresponding, in accordance with the 
above relation, to the first thirty years of human life. 

In the second place, the reduction of the values of the ordi- 
nates, so as to bring the two curves together at their termini, 
is a simple matter of adjustment, the details of which will be 
given in their proper place. 


DATA ON THE WHITE Rat. 


The material on which we depend for the body-weight of the 
white rat at different ages has been obtained from records made 
by Dr. DUNN and Dr. Watson, and from several other series 
preserved in the archives of the laboratory (see Tables 1 
and II). 

Dr. Dunn’s observations touch the first fourteen days of life, 
and need a word of introduction and explanation. 

Dr. DuNN’s SERIES. — After birth the young white rat 
depends upon the mother for sustenance for about twenty days. 
Previous experiments had shown that during this period of 
dependence, especially during the first half of it, removing the 
young rats from the mother to weigh them resulted in checking 
their growth. The causes of this retardation are not far to 
seek, but they need not be detailed now. 

We decided, therefore, to obtain the weight of the rats dur- 
ing the first fourteen days of life by- weighing different litters 
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as they attained different ages, and thus weighing each litter 
only once. Since individuals taken from different litters often 
exhibit much greater differences in weight than is usually shown 
by the extremes of a single litter, it follows that by this method 
the extreme values at any age are somewhat greater than they 
would be, could the same litter have been followed through suc- 
cessive stages. 

The make-up of a litter is always unpredictable, and ranges 
from those consisting entirely of representatives of one sex to 
those evenly divided between the two. NHowever, in Dr. 
Dunn’s work, no litter was weighed which did not have at least 
four individuals in it, and none with less than two of the same 
sex. Where the representatives of one sex were more numer- 
ous than those of the other, the number of the former was 
reduced by excluding the lightest and heaviest representatives, 
until it equalled the number of the other sex, or differed from 
that number only by one. Thus throughout there was approxi- 
mately an equal representation of the two sexes in each litter, 
—a point of importance when determining the relative growth 
of the sexes during the first fourteen days. In calculating the 
body-weights at birth, and at one and two days, there have been 
added to Dr. Dunn’s records those in the laboratory archives. 
This addition is explained in detail in the note to Table vir. 

Dr. WartTson’s SERIES. — Beginning with the fifteenth day, 
the records in the tables (1 and 11) up to a hundred and eighty- 
five days for the males, and a hundred and ninety-two days for 
the females, were obtained from animals carefully reared by 
Dr. Watson. He began his work with ten litters, nine of which 
were born in May, and one in June, 1903. From these ten 
litters there were chosen nineteen males and seventeen females, 
the effort being made to obtain two of each sex from each litter. 
The animals to be used were selected when the litters were 
fifteen days old, and the first weighing was made at that time. 
At twenty days the chosen animals were weaned; and at about 
sixty days (i.e., just before the period when sexual maturity is 
reached) the two sexes were separated, and neither group was 
allowed to breed. The conditions surrounding these animals 
during this period of observation were such as have been found 
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favorable for growth. ‘The food was varied and abundant, 
but not excessive in amount. The care of the animals was very 
similar to that described by Dr. WATSON in his article on “ The 
Effect of the Bearing of Young,” etc. (1905). 

The weighings were made just before feeding. The first 
record of the weight of the rats was made at fifteen days, 
and individual records were kept throughout the experiment. 
From the fifteenth to the thirty-first day the rats were weighed 
every second day; from the thirty-first to the ninety-second day, 
every third day; and from the ninety-second day to the hun- 
dred and twenty-fourth, every fifth day. From this last age 
to the end of the experiment they were weighed every seventh 
day. ‘The rats became quite tame, and towards the end of the 
experiment would sometimes climb into the scale-pan of their 
own accord. 

These observations, however, were not carried on without 
disturbance caused by the illness of some of the rats. Suffice 
it to say on this point, that when the rat, by its behavior, was 
found to be ill, and to be either falling behind in its rate of 
growth or actually losing weight, it was excluded from the rec- 
ord. The preceding portion of the record, which fell within 
the limits of those for the other normal rats, was, however, 
retained. It thus happened that at the end of the period of 
observation there were only fifteen males and eleven females 
which were considered in a normal, healthy condition. 

As stated above, neither the males nor the females in Dr. 
Watson’s series were mated. ‘The effect of mating on the 
growth-curve for the males can probably be neglected, but in 
the case of the females it is an important circumstance. 

Since, as a rule, laboratory animals of this sort are not iso- 
lated, it seemed most probable that other investigators would 
wish to compare the weights of the females which had been 
mated with the records which we have to present. To meet 
this possibility a second series of calculated weights, based on 
Dr. Watson’s investigation on the effect of the bearing of 
young, is introduced, showing for those females allowed to bear 
young the estimated body-weight at different ages after the 
beginning of the first pregnancy. This is always greater than 
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the body-weight of the unmated females of like age. In this 
connection it is desirable to emphasize the fact that under ordi- 
nary circumstances the true body-weight of breeding females is 
dificult to determine. The weights of bearing females should 
be taken, as Dr. Watson has shown, only between the periods 
of pregnancy and after the rat has actually recovered from the 
prolonged strain of nursing the young; and the attention of 
those who have occasion to record body-weights of females is 
called to this point. 

What we endeavor to show in the second series of numbers 
in Table 11 is the body-weight as modified by the bearing of 
young after the immediate disturbances due to the rearing of 
the litter have disappeared. In looking over Dr. Watson’s 
records, as given in the paper cited above, it is seen that this 
cycle of disturbance, from the beginning of pregnancy to the 
end of the recovery from lactation, comprises from eighty to 
ninety days. We have assumed, then, that from impregnation 
to complete recovery would occupy a period of at least eighty 
days; and we have also assumed that the effects of the bearing 
of the young, so far as they influence the body-weight of the 
female, can be here represented as though they were steadily 
progressive. 

In Dr. Watson’s experiments on the effects of the bearing 
of young, the gain in weight extending through an average 
period of two hundred and forty days, and comprising the final 
recovery from the last of three litters, was found to be approxi- 
mately .03 of 1 per cent. (0.03 per cent.) of the initial weight 
per diem; that is, mated animals increased in body-weight this 
much more rapidly than those which remained unmated. 

Beginning in the present instance with the ninety-second day, 
at which time the effect of the first litter might be exhibited by 
a noticeable increase, in the weight of the mother, conception 
having occurred ten days earlier, we have calculated and added 
the excessive growth of the mated females between the ninety- 
second day and the hundred and ninety-second day, the time at 
which this series closes. In doing this, the “ initial weight ‘ 
taken as the basis for the calculations was that at eighty-eight 
days (average, 136.0 grams: lowest, 115.6 grams; highest, 
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157.4 grams). The weights thus calculated for the breeding 
females are those used for the construction of the curve in 
Plates 1 and 111. 

After the hundred and ninety-second day, we have observa- 
tions which have been collected in the laboratory at different 
times. They furnish seven cases at about three hundred and 
sixty-five days, or one year, all of these animals having been 
allowed to breed under the ordinary laboratory conditions. 

In the case of the males, in Dr. Watson’s series, no special 
remarks are called for. His records run only to the hundred 
and eighty-fifth day, and are continued by laboratory records 
which fall into four groups :— 


10 individuals about 216 days old. 

10 individuals about 256 days old. 
6 individuals about 365 days old, or 1 year. 
6 individuals about 730 days old, or 2 years. 


We are thus able to get information concerning the change 
in body-weight of the female up to one year, and of the male 
up to two years. 

In order to complete the growth-record in the rat, we need 
to know the changes in weight from the date of conception to 
that of birth. Unfortunately, it was not until the last moment 
that the need of this record was appreciated. The data will 
be gathered, but this will require some time; and for the present 
we shall use a curve the values of which have been calculated. 
The basis for this calculation is found in the records of FEHLI- 
ING (1877), on the growth of the foetus in the rabbit. The 
gestation period of the rabbit is from thirty to thirty-one days. 
This time is divided, in his table, into ten equal periods; and 
the weights, starting with the beginning of the fifth, are entered 
for each period. It is assumed by us that the nearly related 
rat, the young of which are as immature as those of the rabbit, 
and the gestation period of which is twenty-one days, grows in 
the same manner as does the rabbit (see Table 111). 

Under these circumstances, the change in weight of the rat 
can be approximately estimated; and the part of the curve 
which represents the increase in body-weight before birth, and 
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comprises the first two phases of the growth-curve, which are 
discussed further on, can in this way be provisionally repre- 
sented. 

The method of presenting the results on the body-growth of 
the rat which are entered in Tables 1 and 11 was carefully con- 
sidered. Each age-group might have been examined statis- 
tically, and weight variants determined for it; but it was 
thought that the value of such results would be hardly enough 
greater than that given by printing the extreme weights for each 
age and group to warrant the additional labor and tables. The 
limiting individual records tend to be aberrant, and hence make 
a less favorable showing than could be obtained from a more 
elaborate treatment of the data; but this will hardly mislead 
any one who wishes to utilize these results. The entire series 
of individual records is preserved in the archives of The Wis- 
tar Institute of Anatomy, and is open to inspection there. All 
of the data for the rat are given in Tables 1 and 11, and with 
these it will be necessary to compare the corresponding obser- 
vations which apply to man. 


TABLE I. Data on WHITE MALE Rats (UNMATED), SHOWING INCREASE IN 
WEIGHT OF BoDy WITH AGE. 


AGE IN Days Bopy-WEIGHT IN GRAMS, NuMBER OF 
(Gestation 21 Days). eae. Samer Hie. ANIMALS. 

Birth 5.4 4.3 6.5 4o 

I 5.6 4.6 6.7 26 

2 5.8 Be) 6.3 10 

3 6.3 5.6 6.7 8 

4 6.9 6.5 7.9 ae) 

5 8.3 Te 9.6 9 

6 g.1 6.7 127 II 

7 9.2 Wei 12.7 II 

8 10.4 “fs? 13.1 14 

itt B 9.1 eae 10 

0 12.2 10.8 13.5 6 

II 1353 1250 13.6 4 

I2 14.8 i ge 19.5 6 

13 15.3 14.1 16.0 5 

14 15.2 14.0 17.6 6 

15 16.5 1275, 22.4 19 

17 17.8 13.9 24.0 19 

19 19.5 15.2 26.0 19 

21 Diy, 14.6 30.1 : 
2 22.9 17.9 32.5 

a 25.3 19.0 35.8 19 
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TABLE I. Data on WHITE MAE Rats (UNMATED), SHOWING INCREASE IN 
WEIGHT OF Bopy WITH Age. — Continued. 


Aaa de Bopy-WEIGHT IN GRAMS. Reset OF 
Average. Lowest. Highest. saa 
27 27.4 19.8 38.3 19 
29 29.5 22s 3O.S 19 
31 31.8 25.9 41.2 19 
34) 34-9 27.4 43-3 19 
RG 37.8 Dor 48.0 | 19 
4o 42.2 30.8 52.2 | 19 
43 46.3 33-7 62.4 | 19 
46 50.5 35-9 66.2 \| 1g 
49 56.7 38.9 73-9 | 19 
52 62.5 39.8 82.5 | 19 
55 68.5 40.6 87.5 19 
58 73.9 45.1 100.1 | 19 
61 81.7 49.0 116.6 19 
64 89.1 52.7 129.6 | 19 
67 99-3 57-7 140.2 19 
70 106.6 Fie? 148.5 19 
73, 113.8 71.4 152.4 I} 19 
76 213 89.8 157.5 19 
79 128.2 97-0 161.2 19 
82 135.0 105.1 165.5 19 
85 143.8 EEZ.0 163.5 19 
88 148.4 124.5 174.0 19 
92 152.3 124.0 179.6 19 
97 160.0 124.0 180.7 19 
102 168.8 120.0 192.2 | 19 
107 177.6 120.0 206.0 19 
112 183.8 125.0 215.6 19 
117 IgT.4 130.0 223.0 19 
124 197.3 123.0 238.2 1g 
131 202.5 132.4 249.2 19 
138 209.7 145.6 248.4 19 
143 218.3 155-5 259-4 19 
I50 225.4 162.4 268.2 19 
Gy) 227.0 162.4 271.4 19 
164 231.4 159.0 271.8 17 
I7I 235.8 165.2 289.0 17 
178 239.4 167.9 291.2 Ly 
185 239.8 176.0 294.0 15 
216 252.9 190.5 294.5 age) 
256 265.4 190.5 310.0 Io 
365 279.0 203.6 320.0 6 
730 308.5 285.0 375-6 6 
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TABLE II. Data on WuiTe Female Rats (UNMATED AND MATED),’ SHOWING 
INCREASE IN WEIGHT OF Bopy wiTH AGE. 


AGE IN Days Bopy-WEIGHT IN GRAMs, NuMBER oF 
(Gestation 2x Days). Average. Lowest. Highest. ANIMALS. 

Birth S32 4.2 6.2 17 
I 5:5 4.5 6.1 II 

2 5:7 4.8 Che 7 

3 6.2 5.6 6.5 9 

4 6.5 5.6 FAO) Io 

5 fos, 7:0 9.0 9 

6 8.5 7-1 II.0 II 

7 8.7 725 11.8 8 

8 10.6 Get ita 13 

9 EXEL 9.4 12.6 9 
10 1241. 9.1 14.4 6 
II 1 Ue tes: 12.1 13.6 2 
12 EST 13.6 17.7 5 
Tr 15.1 14.7 16.0 5 
14 15.6 13.5 18.1 5 
15 07.7, TORT 23.2 17 
Pig 19.2 P5.h 24.5 17 
19 20.6 16.9 27.0 17 
21 22.6 16,1 30.1 17 
23 24.9 17.3 33-3 17 
25 e277 A: 20.8 36.0 17 
27 30.0 23.9 38.5 17 
29 || 31.4 24.0 39.0 17 
31 || = 32:9 26.3 42.8 17 
34 We 357 26.4 44.1 17 
37 39.5 29.8 47.4 17 
40 43.7 30.6 52.4 17 
43 47-9 35.0 60.7 17 
46 52.0 41.4 63.0 16 
49 B77 42.0 69.2 16 
52 62.9 41.7 74.8 16 
55 68.4 49.8 80.7 13 
58 74.6 53.6 86.6 13 
61 78.4 56.2 96.7 13 
64 85.8 57-5 106.8 12 
67 96.0 Witeo) II4.1 12 
70 99.8 79.0 122.6 ibe 
We 105.6 80.2 126.5 II 
76 110.4 89.6 Tao II 
79 118.8 97.7 136.0 II 

Mated. Mated. Mated. 

82 124.7 — IOI.O — 139.2 —_ II 
85 131.5 — 105.0 — 143.2 — II 
88 136.0 —~ 115.6 — 157-4 _ II 
92 139.6 139.8 | 118.7 118.9 | 161.4 161.6 II 
97 TA5{O) 146,34) 11916) 120.0) 17475), 175.0 Tr 
102 E52) AUS Sal wip 124.6 ele 5 2u |e TO5.77) P1S0:5 II 
107 BANG LS 5 One 0.03053) lol. 4 ane 1O2.5 II 
112 160.2 161.4 | 138.5 139.5 | 193.6 195.0 II 
II7 166.5 168.0 | 142.5 143.8 | 199.0 200.8 II 
124 170.7. 172.6 | 146.4 148.0 | 206.7 209.0 II 
I31 178.6 81.01} 151-2 153.0 | 214.7 217.5 II 
138 182.2 185.0 | I51.0 153.3 | 210.2 213.4 ei! 


1 Under “Mated” are given the estimated body-weights for rats allowed to 
breed. 
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TABLE Il. Data on Wuite FEMALE Rats (UNMATED AND MATED), SHOWING 
INCREASE IN WEIGHT OF Boby w{TH AGE. — Continued, 


Bopy-WEIGHT IN GRAMS. 'NUMBER OF 
AGE IN Days, - Aqeae 
Average. Lowest. Highest. 
Mated. Mated. Mated. | 

143, 183.4 186.6 | 154.0 156.7 | 219.4 223.4 | II 
150 184.6 188.2 | 153.7  156:7>+-220.7- 225.0 II 
157 184.0 188.0 | 154.9 158.2 | 217.6 222.4 | re 
164 185.1 189.5 | 154.0 157.6 | 215.0 220.1 | II 
I7I 187.4 192.2 | 154.0 158.0 | 210.0 215.4 | II 
178 TGL.7 §LO7.O 1 ek53.00 el 5722 25.00 22K onl II 
185 194.2 200.0 | 152.0 156.6 | 215.0 221.4 | II 
192 LQ5<Q 202-20 155:01 LOGO, e2E7OF 6224.04) II 
365 226.4 E7ZE-4 280.0 |! 7 


TABLE III. CaLcuLaTED GROWTH OF A RAT IN WEIGHT BEFORE BIRTH, BASED 
ON THE OBSERVATIONS OF FEHLING ON THE RABBIT Fa:Tus (SEXES NOT 


DISTINGUISHED). 
RasBitT. | | Rat. 
Observed Growth of Feetus. ‘Calculated Growth of Fetus. 
5 : | meal Z 
Agein Peed. Weight of Fatus Ratio. I Agein |Weight of Fetus 
Days in Grams. | Days. in Grams. 
12 5 .619 I | 9 | .087 
15 6 6.167 Io II .870 
18 7 It.734 20 13 1.750 
21 8 18.650 30 | 15 2.610 
24 9 28.908 47 0 4.100 
oy Be) 33.670 54 19 4.700 
30-31 Term. 38.350 62 | 21 5.400 
DATA ON Man. 


The figures for man have been taken for the most part from 
Roperts’s tables (1878). These are reproduced in Table 
Iv; the weights, originally given in pounds avoirdupois, being 
changed to kilos, 2.2 pounds being taken as equal to 1 kilo. 
Unfortunately, the records for the male are incomplete at one 
year and at two years, no record being made in the first in- 
stance, and in the second that given being an average of only 
two observations. It is therefore necessary to supplement the 
curve at this point. The emendations which have been made 
are entered in parentheses at the right of Roberts’s observa- 
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tions, and are based on figures published by CAMERER (1893). 
As will be seen, this emendation, based on three individuals 
weighed at two periods, makes the weight at one year 9.9 kilos, 
and at two years 12.8 kilos. The form of the curve given by 
these numbers corresponds very closely with that based on the 
record for the female (Roberts), and also with that obtained 
by Dr. Misuima (1904), in his careful study of Japanese chil- 
dren of both sexes during the first fifteen years of life. 

It should, however, be further stated that in Roberts’s rec- 
ords, the children at birth were weighed without clothing, while 
the records for all the other ages give a weight in which indoor 
clothing is included. This, of course, modifies the form of the 
curve between birth and the end of the first year; but after that 
point its influence on the shape of the curve can for our purpose 


TABLE IV. Data oN MANn (MALES AND FEMALES), SHOWING INCREASE IN 
WEIGHT OF Bopy wITH AGE.’ 


AGE IN YEARS Bopy-WEIGHT IN KILos. 
(Gestation 285 Days). No. of Cases. Males. Females. No. of Cases. 

Birth 451 2 Bei 466 
I Sw St oe'(- 9-9) g.1 8 

2 2(3))| 14.5 (12:8) 11.5 9 

3 41 15.4 14.4 30 

4 102 16.9 16.4 97 

5 193 18.1 17.8 160 

6 224 20.1 19.0 178 

7 246 226 21.6 148 

8 820 24.9 23a 330 

9 1425 27-4 25-3 535 
10 1464 30.6 28.2 495 
1m 1599 32.6 31.0 456 
12 1786 34.9 34-7 419 
13 2443 37-6 39-7 209 
14 2952 41.7 44.0 229 
15 3118 46.6 48.3 187 
16 2235 53-9 51.4 128 
17 2496 59:3 52.5 74 
18 2150 62.2 55-1 64 
19 1438 63.4 56.4 97 
20 851 64.9 56.1 128 
21 738. 65-7 55-5 59 
22 542 67.0 56.1 53 
23 551 67.0 56.4 29 


1 From Roberts’s tables (1878), except males at one and two years, the data 
for which are interpolated in parentheses from Camerer’s records, weight with- 
out clothing. So far as Roberts’s records are concerned, the weight, except that 
at birth, includes the weight of indoor clothing. 
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be neglected. In the data taken from Camerer for the first 
and second year of the males, the weights are without clothing, 
and hence at those periods the weight of the male unclothed is 
compared with that of the female clothed. The amount to be 
added to the male, in order to adjust the difference, is probably 
from 6.5 per cent. to 7.2 per cent. of the true body-weight (see 
Bowpitcu [1877]), or .65 to .72 kilos at one year, and .83 
to .g2 kilos at two years. In the absence of exact data, we 
have not attempted any modifications of the figures as given by 
Camerer and reprinted in Table tv, but have entered on the 
chart the values without correction for clothing. 

It is also important to enter for man, as has been done for 
the rat, the curve of growth from conception to birth.’ For 


this purpose, we have used the data furnished by FEHLING 
(Table v). 


TABLE V. Data oN MAN, SHOWING GROWTH OF HUMAN FCETUS AT THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE PERIODS INDICATED (SEXES NOT DISTINGUISHED). 


Age in Lunar Weight in 
Months. Grams. 
Secondimonth a0 acs pousan oe oie soe en eee I 
PPhigd month’ (2:2: iec5,eersenopsrenoieun pore ees tol conen tee neteaete 7 
Fourth’ month § 2.5 wena geri ecco tele aerate ete ne eerie 20 
Hifth Monthy Aphis. ce testes eee cle sc ckocetec once exe ences 120 
Sixthismonth aoc cannon: cole ware eae oe ae ae 285 
Seventhy mionth: ~<,c,.-0 crake arcuesaasyeyspeyene east cst aie eerie area 635 
Bighth: month y ..:.srcsctaticesheieis cater teen eet cisternae rear 1220 
Ninth month’... fs7.2 cok ahi eerece alee wren eee ete eee 1700 
“Tenth .amiortth 02°. cs, a7 ausnuete sxe sci Oc ener totes eter nee ee 2240 
TP ONLI 5, 0s) 5jn.cie't dine x's soe stein aig eee te toe. aaa Ie eS Tei eae 3250 


The portion of the curve for man in Plates m and 11, be- 


tween conception and birth, is based on the figures in the fore- 
going table. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CHART IN PLATE II. 


As previously mentioned, the base-line on which the ordi- 
nates for these growth-curves are erected has been so adjusted 
that one year of rat life equals thirty years of human life, the 
smaller intervals of time being given their proportionate values. 

In entering the records to form the curves, it was found that 
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the best comparison could be obtained if they were related so 
that, on the axis of ordinates, 1 mm. equalled 1 gram of rat 
body-weight, and 1 mm. equalled 250 grams of human body- 
weight. 

This was the scale of the original drawing, which has been 
reduced for reproduction. The data used for the curves are 
those in 

Table m1, for the foetal rat. 

i 1, for the male rats, 
m1, for the female rats.1 
v, for man before birth. 
Iv, for man after birth. 


In the case ef man, the weights are taken from Table v, the 
values given by Camerer for the male at one and two years 
being employed. 

As Minot (1891) has indicated, it is important to begin the 
growth-records of this sort at the fixed point of conception. 
The period of gestation in man is here taken to be two hundred 
and eighty-five days, and in the rat twenty-one days. As the 
general relation of the two life-spans is as I to 30, we might 
expect that the period of gestation for man would be thirty 
times as long as that for the rat. As a matter of fact, it is only 
about fifteen times as long; so that, in the curves as they are 
drawn, the time of birth for man comes relatively earlier than 
for the rat. 

When we take into consideration the great immaturity of the 
rat and its relatively long period of gestation, there seems to be 
but one conclusion possible; namely, that in the fcetal rat as 
compared with man the growth-processes are decidedly feeble. 

PHASES OF THE GROWTH CuRVE.— In all cases where rec- 
ords have been made, —i.e., man, rabbit, and the guinea-pig 
(Minot) ,—fcetal growth is represented by a curve which rises 
first slowly, then rapidly; the more rapid rise appearing during 
the second half of fcetal life. 


1 The calculated weights for breeding females between the ninety-second and 
one hundred and ninety-second day in Table 1 were those used in making the 


curve. 
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Leaving aside for a moment the interpretation of this curve 
in terms of the rate of growth, it is to be observed that there 
is in man a period of rapid rise, beginning at the middle of 
gestation, and continuing during the first year of extra-uterine 
life; while in the rat (the curve for which is based on the rab- 
bit) the same event is entirely completed at the time of birth. 
Minot’s observations on the foetal guinea-pig also show this 
phenomenon of a rapidly rising curve at this time. Such being 
the case, it is possible to recognize between conception and 
maturity five phases in the growth-curve,—phases which are 
characterized by variations in the rise of the curve. 

To facilitate the identifications of these several phases of 
growth in the curves which are here given, the following table 
is presented to show how they are marked off. « 


TABLE VI. PHAseEs oF GRowTH (MALEs ONLY). 


ease Man (MALEs). Rat (MaALEs). 
Phase 1. First 140 days of gesta- First 9 days of gesta- 
tion. | tion. 
Phase 2. More rapid |From 141st day of ges-| From the roth to the 
rise. tation to end of first} 17th day of gesta- 
year. tion. 
Phase 3. From beginning of 2d|From the 18th day of 
year to the 5th year.| gestation to the 2d to 
the 7th day after 
birth. 
Phase 4. More rapid |From beginning of 6th| From the 3d to the 8th 
rise. veer to end of the; up to the 7oth day. 
16th. 
Phase 5. From the 16th year to|From the 71st day to 
maturity. maturity. 


The limits of these phases are so modified by sex, that cer- 
tainly Phases 5 and 4 in the female curve come earlier, and the 
same is probably true of Phase 3. Concerning Phases 2 and 
I, we cannot at the moment speak, as the form*of the curve 
given for the rat is merely inferred from observations on the 
rabbit, and the sexes are treated together. 

COMPARISON OF CURVES FOR THE Two Sexes. —In com- 
paring the curves for the two sexes in man, we find the well- 
known differences whereby in Phases 2 and 3 the female shows 
a smaller body-weight than the male. Somewhat beyond the 
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middle of Phase 4 the female grows more rapidly, and is for 
the time heavier. It should be remembered in this connection 
that the length of time during which the weight of the female 
remains greater than that of the male is much longer in a curve 
of the sort we are using than it usually is in the case of selected 
pairs. At the end of the fourth phase the female grows less 
rapidly, the curves recross, and the relations characteristic of 
maturity are attained. 

On examining the corresponding curves for the rats (Plate 
11) we see the same relations repeating themselves in the same 
phases of the growth-curve. 

As has been stated before, in the case of the rat the second 
phase is completed before birth; and the third phase then 
becomes evident, and continues for a few days after that event. 
In our present records it will be seen that the more active 
growth of the female begins as early as the seventh day after 
birth, and that in this particular set of observations the two 
curves cross about the fifteenth day. They remain crossed 
until the fifty-fifth day, when, after a few days of fluctuation, 
they recross and separate permanently. 

In the rat, therefore, the curve for weight of the female is 
related to that for the male in the same way as are the corre- 
sponding curves in the case of man. In this instance, then, we 
have an animal widely removed from man in the zoological 
scale, belonging to an order palzontologically ancient, and 
exhibiting phylogenetically but a slight tendency to variation, 
which shows a series of growth-relations similar to those 
observed in man. 

In a certain sense the purpose of this presentation is accom- 
plished when we have shown in what relation the growth- 
curves of these two animals stand to one another. One is 
tempted, however, to go a step further, and call attention to 
the possibility that mammals as a class may grow in a like man- 
ner. This point has already been raised by Minot on the basis 
of his own observations of the guinea-pig, which, if I interpret 
them correctly, show a curve of growth for that animal which 
gives a long fifth phase preceded by a comparatively short 
fourth and still shorter third phase. 
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During the last of the third and beginning of the fourth, for 
about the first twenty-eight days of post-natal life, the female 
is slightly heavier than the male. ‘This was the first instance 
where more vigorous growth in the female in lower mammals 
was noted and described. 

Though not of an equal value with those just presented, there 
are some other records in the literature which seem to confirm 
the existence of this general relation. 

CoRNEVIN has tables (1892) showing the weight of grow- 
ing cattle. These tables do not give all the information neces- 
sary; but, if curves for the growth of the two sexes in body- 
weight be plotted from the data as given on p. 481 of his paper, 
it appears that between the first and fourth months of post- 
natal life the female is heavier than the male. 

Since in this species puberty occurs during the first year, this 
relation may express the pre-pubertal acceleration in the female. 
As the matter stands, however, the evidence is not very con- 
clusive. . 

Ménard followed the growth of eight giraffes, taking the 
height at the withers. His measurements show a pre-pubertal 
superiority of the females at two years, puberty in this animal 
coming between the ages of three and four years. After 
puberty, the males have the greater height. Ménard remarks 
that the general size of the animals corresponded with the dif- 
ferences in the measurements which he has given, so that we 
can infer that they would probably have differed in weight in 
the same sense. 

. . ° 

In his article on growth, in HERMANN’s ‘“‘ Handbuch der 
Physiologie,” Vol. v1, 2, p. 262, the author, HENSEN (1881), 
gives a table showing a relatively greater rate of growth of 
young female guinea-pigs during the first fifty-one days of life. 
If, however, I interpret his figures correctly, the absolute 
weight of the females at this time was regularly less than that 
of the corresponding males, despite the more rapid rate of 
growth which the females exhibited. 

In this connection it may be stated that the literature does 
not show any records by which opposite relation (i.e., more 
rapid growth of male) is demonstrated, —a fact which adds 
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weight to the foregoing interpretation of these imperfect data. 
A word of caution is needed, however, against linking too 
closely the period of more rapid growth of the female with 
puberty. It so happens that in man the two events are nearly 
related; but, taking the other cases that have been well worked 
out, we find in the guinea-pig that at twenty-eight days the 
female is already growing more slowly than the male, though 
sexual maturity does not occur until the hundred ‘and twentieth 
day; while in the rat, puberty is not attained until the sixtieth 
day at the earliest, at which time the female is growing less 
rapidly than the male, the onset of the rapid growth of the 
female having appeared about the eighth day of life. Our 
information in the case of cattle and the giraffe is not complete 
enough to warrant comments. The relation of these two 
events is therefore less close than a study of the data on man 
alone would suggest. 

To prevent any misunderstanding concerning the significance 
to be attached to the direction of the curves here used as indica- 
tions of the several phases, it is necessary to add one or two 
words on their general interpretation. Where the record for 
the change of weight appears as a straight line, we know that 
this indicates equal absolute increments in equal times. If, 
however, at any point in its course, the curve bends towards 
the horizontal, it indicates that for that period the absolute 
increment is less than for the preceding, and if it bends towards 
the vertical, that it is greater. It appears, however, as has 
been pointed out by Minot, that,the rate of growth, as meas- 

‘ured by the percentage increase from interval to interval, 
diminishes, in all cases observed, very rapidly and with but 
slight fluctuations from the earliest moment at which we can 
measure the growth-process up to the end of the growing period. 
The curve necessary to represent an equal rate of growth would 
be an exponential curve approximating the vertical with greater 
or less rapidity, according to the value of the rate. 

From this it follows, that, in the cases before us, we are 
always dealing with a diminishing rate, and that the variations 
occur merely in the rapidity with which this diminution takes 
place. Hence in the several phases to which we have drawn 
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attention, the parts of the curve showing rapid rise or slow rise, 
while they indicate variations in the increment of the absolute 
weight of the animal, at the same time indicate changes which 
represent in general a rapid though slightly varying diminution 
in the rate of growth. 


CAUSE OF THE PHASES. 


Before leaving the study of these records, it seems desirable 
to consider for a moment the explanation of the several phases. 

We recognize, in the first place, that the growth with which 
we have to deal is dependent mainly upon cell-multiplication 
and cell-enlargement; further, that after several classes of 
cells arise within the organism, it is probable that we have to 
deal with modifications in the growth of one class due to the 
activities of others. If we survey the span of life from the 
beginning to the end, we find that in the first and second phases, 
principally, cell-division is very active, while in all the later 
phases cell-enlargement is the main cause of the increase in total 
size. Moreover, the last process is influenced by the number 
of cells which in each species is destined to undergo enlarge- 
ment. 

Since, in the rat, birth occurs during the third phase, cell- 
division as a factor in growth would appear to be comparatively 
insignificant between birth and maturity, cell-enlargement being 
the chief cause for the changes taking place. 

A priori, we might expect that this process of enlargement 
would give us a simple steadily rising curve which rather rap- 
idly turned and flattened as maturity was approached. Since 
the curve departs clearly from this form, having after birth 
three well-marked phases, in the first and last of which it rises 
slowly, separated by one (fourth phase) in which it rises more 
rapidly, it seems highly probable that the enlargement of the 
body as a whole is a resultant of the complex influences repre- 
sented by the interaction of several systems; but into this divis- 
Pik averet, that bist i rane ee ra 

ively an early event, 
while puberty comes later—something more than halfway 
from birth to maturity; the relative interval between birth and 
puberty being nearly three times as long in man as in the rat. 
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As a result of this study, we conclude that man and the rat 
attain their adult weight after having passed through a series 
of phases similar for both animals; and that, moreover, in both 
of them the increase in body-weight in the two sexes is related 
in the same way. 


DETAILS ON THE PERIOD oF More RaApip GROWTH OF THE 
FEMALE Rar. 


Before closing this paper it will be desirable to give a little 
more detail bearing on that part of the rat curve in which the 
growth in the female is more rapid than in the male. 

TABLE VII. Data oN THE WHITE Rat, BEING Dr. DuNN’s RECORDS OF THE 


AVERAGE WEIGHTS OF THE INDIVIDUALS COMPOSING DIFFERENT LITTERS FROM 
BIRTH TO 14. DAYs, ARRANGED BY LITTERS.’ 


WEIGHT OF Bopy IN GRAMS. 


AGE IN Days. ; - 
No. in No. 7 
Each Litter. LS Each Litter. Females. 
Birth 4 5-77 4 5.26 
1 day 3 6.01 2 5.69 
ay 4 5.96 4 5.86 
2 days 2 6.06 3 Gis 
ote 5 6.26 5 6.19 
— 3 6.35 4 6.13 
ao 6 7.06 6 6.52 
Pg 4 6.79 4 6.45 
aa 3 9-56 3 8.43 
5 A 2 7.88 2 7.46 
Bins 4 7-57 4 716 
6 ce 4 8.10 3 7.69 
6 3 11.99 3° 10.54 
Beary . 7-91 5 eile 
i 3 7.49 2 7.88 
eis 3 8.19 2 7.61 
Tiny, 2 7-92 2 8.60 
tee 3 12.59 2 10.77 
Oe. 4 10.35 3 10.76 
ars 4 12.43 B 11.80 
Sa 2 II.30 3 12.58 
Ae 4 7.84 4 7.40 
al 3 12.66 2 11.99 
Sh thee 3 12.22 3 12.23 
Lae 4 9.70 4 9.76 
SOM ei, 3 13.27 2 13.87 
TOM 3 11.22 4 10,28 
ae 4 13.25 2 12.84 
12 * 3 16.53 3 15.89 
ee 8 13-06 2 14.22 
T3209 5 15.29 5 15.10 
a 4 14.64 3 14.58 
ia < 2 16.27 B 17.12 


1 Except for the ages, birth, one day, and two days, the average from the 
observations given above are used in Tables 1 and I. 
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If we analyze Dr. Watson’s records, we find that there were 
seven out of ten litters in which both sexes were carried through 
the entire period of observation. In these seven litters, six of 
them show the female to be heavier at some time between the 
fifteenth and seventy-fifth day of life. In the seventh litter, 
the weight of the female, although always less, was closest to 
that of the male between the fortieth and fiftieth days. ‘This 
seems to be ample evidence for the more vigorous growth of 
the female during the third and beginning of the fourth phases. 
Dr. Watson’s observations, however, begin with the fifteenth 
day of life, at which time the female is already the heavier; and 
it was for Dr. Dunn to determine from her observations how 
the two sexes were related during the first fourteen days. The 
accompanying table (vil) shows the average weight of the 
separate litters, from which the weight of the rat during the 
first fourteen days has been determined. Where the average 
for the female is heavier for a given litter, the figures are 
printed in heavy-faced type. 

For the ages birth, one day, and two days, Dr. Dunn’s rec- 
ords have been supplemented by adding from the laboratory 
archives the following, the totals being also found in Tables 1 
and UJ. 


NUMBER OF ANIMALS. 


AGE. Males. ; | Females. 


Dunn. | Archives. 


| 


| | 
I 


Total. || Dunn. Archives. | Total. 
| 4 


Birth 4 36 40 3 | 17 
1 day 3 23 26 a 9 II 
2 days 4 | 6 | Be) 4 | 4 7 


It appears that during the first six days of life, the average 
for the females is always less than that for the males. Begin- 
ning with the seventh day, and between this and the fourteenth 
day, nine out of the nineteen litters show an average for the 
female greater than that for the male. As reference to the 
table will show, these instances occur on the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, tweltth, and fourteenth days, but in the grand 
averages these relations are overbalanced, except on the eighth, 
twelfth, and fourteenth days. We infer from this that the 
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period of more vigorous growth in the female begins about the 
seventh day of post-natal life. 

Of course, from the biological standpoint, it makes no dif- 
ference whether the curves of weight cross or not; the impor- 
tant change is the more rapid growth of the female during this 
early period. To better illustrate these events during the first 
seventy days of life, the first part of the curve (Plate 11) has 
been enlarged to four times the scale on which it is there drawn, 
and is shown in Plate 11. As to the time of recrossing, or the 
beginning of the slower growth of the female, which our curves 
show at the beginning of the fifth phase, we have another series 
of observations by Dr. Dunn on five litters. 

In all these five litters there was a time during the fourth 
phase when the female was growing more rapidly than the 
male. ‘The change in the rate of growth by which the female 
grows more slowly again may occur any time between the twen- 
tieth and sixtieth days, while on the average the growth in the 
female is found to be most rapid, as compared with the male, 
between the twenty-fifth and thirtieth day of life. After this, 
of course, begins the relatively slower growth of the female, 
which sooner or later leads to the relations of weight charac- 
teristic of maturity. There is, then, no question that the rela- 
tions expressed by Dr. Watson’s records are entirely correct, in 
that they show a relatively more vigorous growth of the female 
during the fourth phase, with the usual result of making the 
females absolutely heavier at this time. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


I. APPLYING TO BOTH RAT AND MAN. 

1. The curves recording the increase in the body-weight of 
man and of the white rat between conception and maturity 
exhibit similar phases, five in number. 

2. The growth of the female, in relation to that of the male, 
is similar in both forms, as are also the relative weights of the 
two sexes at maturity. 

II. APPLYING TO THE RAT ONLY. 

3. In the rat, as compared with man, the period of gestation 

is a larger fraction of the span of life, and puberty comes rela- 
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tively earlier, and longer before the mature body-weight is 
attained. ; 

4. The age of puberty in the rat (60-70 days) is separated 
from the onset of more rapid growth in the female by a rela- 
tively long interval. The two events are therefore not neces- 
sarily closely associated. 

5. In the rat, increase in body-weight during the last phase 
is continued for a relatively longer time than in man. 
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EXPLANATION. 


In the original drawing, 1 mm, = 1 gram of body-weight in the rat, laid off on the ordinate to the left; 
and x mm, = 250 grams of body-weight in man, laid off on the ordinate to the right in kilograms. 

On the base-line, 1 mm. =1 day of rat life, 12.15 mm.—x year of human life, and the zero-point is 
taken at the time of birth. To the left of the zero-point, 21 mm. are laid off, corresponding to the 21 
days of gestation for the rat; and 9.4 mm. are laid off, corresponding to the 285 days of gestation for 
man. 

The point of conception (C) coincides for the two curves; but as gestation in man is relatively only 
half as long as in the rat, and as the ages are in both cases counted from birth, the two curves are some- 
what displaced, so that the 30th year of human life falls a little to the left of the 365th day of rat life. 

The lines showing body-weights are heavier for man than for the rat; and in each case the curve for 
the male is indicated by the solid line, and that for the female by the broken one. For the records before 
birth no distinction for sex is made, and the solid line is used. 

Where the curves for the two sexes run close together, the distances have been exaggerated in some 
instances in order to keep the lines distinct. 

Chart reduced to one-third of the original dimensions. 
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The values given under the explanation of Plate II should all be multiplied by 4 to give the correct values for this chart, otherwise the 
struction of the two charts is similar. 
Chart reduced to one-third of the original dimensions. 
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DIE BEWERTUNG EINZELNER KORPERHOHEN ALS 
RASSENANATOMISCHE MERKMALE. 


VON J. KOLLMANN, 


BASEL. 


IE Korperhéhe der Menschen schwankt bekanntlich in- 
nerhalb betrachtlicher Grenzen in allen Weltteilen. 
Die Schwankungen bewegen sich bei gesunden, ausgewachsenen 
Individuen zwischen 1200 und 1900 mm. Es entsteht nun die 
Frage, gehoren diese Verschiedenheiten alle in das Gebiet der 
individuellen Variabilitat, erzeugt die Natur wahllos, je nach 
innern oder aussern Bedingungen diese grossen, mittelgrossen 
und kleinen Leute, oder steht sie unter dem Einfluss bestimmter 
Regeln, und erzeugt mit einer gewissen Notwendigkeit einzelne 
K6rperhohen, welche als solche bestandig sind und wie irgend 
ein anderes Rassenmerkmal regelmassig vererbt werden? 

Die Beantwortung dieser Frage fallt noch sehr verschieden 
aus, doch besitzen wir umfangreiche Untersuchungen, und die 
gefundenen Tatsachen bieten der Diskussion wenigstens eine 
feste Unterlage. 

Ich werde diese Untersuchungen wie die verschiedenen An- 
sichten in Kurze skizziren, dabei aber vorzugsweise die europa- 
ischen Verhaltnisse beriicksichtigen. Die europaische Mensch- 
heit weist zwei Kategorieen von Korperhohen auf. Die eine 
oscillirt zwischen 1650 und 1750mm und dariber. Leute 
dieser Art werden als Grosse bezeichnet. Die andere Kate- 
gorie schwankt von 1550 bis 1650, und Leute dieser Art wer- 
den als Mittelgrosse bezeichnet. Diese zwei Kategorieen hal- 
ten nach der Ansicht vieler Beobachter ihre characteristischen 
Grenzen trotz verschiedener ausserer Bedingungen regelmassig 
ein, sie bleiben bestindig, persistent, sowohl im Norden wie im 
Stiden. Weder Nahrung noch Klima noch die geographische 
Erhebung des Landes haben einen entscheidenden Einfluss. 
Ich unterstreiche das Wort ,entscheidend,” denn darauf soll 
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spater noch besonderer Nachdruck gelegt werden, um Missver- 
stindnissen zu begegnen. 

Auf die Dauerbarkeit zweier verschiedener Kérperhohen hat 
P. Broca (1871) schon im Jahre 1859 hingewiesen und diese 
Erscheinung durch statistische Tatsachen fiir Frankreich uber- 
zeugend aufgedeckt. Die Rekrutenaushebungen haben das 
Zahlenmaterial geliefert, nicht allein dafiir, sondern auch noch 
fiir eine andere Erscheinung, die seither vielfach anerkannt 
worden ist. Die Mittelgrossen sind in Europa durch brunette 
Complexion ausgezeichnet, die Grossen durch helle oder blonde 
Complexion. So unterscheidet denn P. Broca in Frankreich 
zwei Rassen, die er mit ethnologischen Namen belegt. Die 
Briinetten riihren nach seiner Meinung, die in Frankreich wohl 
allgemein geteilt wird, von den Nachkommen der Kelten und 
der Gallier her, sie heissen nach den erstern die keltische Rasse. 
Die andere wird nach den Cimbern die kymrische Rasse ge- 
nannt. Diese Ergebnisse der somatischen Anthropologie wer- 
den durch historische und linguistische Forschungen so gesi- 
chert, dass in Frankreich zur Zeit wenigstens keine wesentlichen 
Anderungen der Broca’schen Angaben hervorgetreten sind. 
Was noch erganzendes beizuftigen ware, ist durch zahlreiche 
Nachuntersuchungen ausgiebig beigebracht worden. Es ist in 
dieser Beziehung auf ToPpINARD (1885) zu verweisen, der die 
somatische Karte Broca’s reproducirt hat und eine ganze Reihe 
neuerer Arbeiten auffthrt, welche vervollstandigende Beitrage 
geliefert haben (S. 487 ff.). Die ethnologische fiir Frank- 
reich so gliicklich geléste Frage von einer keltischen und einer 
kymrischen Rasse soll uns hier aber nicht weiter beschiftigen, 
denn in anderen Landern gelten hierfiir andere Namen; 
dagegen soll die Tatsache weiter beachtet werden von grossen 
blonden und mittelgrossen briinetten Leuten im ubrigen 
Europa. 

Es finden sich durch Massenstatistik nachgewiesen Grosse 
und Mittelgrosse in Belgien, auf den britischen Inseln, in Scan- 
dinavien, in Italien, in Deutschland, Osterreich und in Russ- 
land! Die in der Anmerkung aufgezahlten Lander und die 


* In Belgien Untersuchungen durch Houzé; in England durch Beddoe, in 


Army Medical Report, 1891; in Norwegen Untersuchungen durch Arbo: in 
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eben dort genannten Autoren haben ein enormes Material gelie- 
fert, und der Beweis scheint mir vollstindig erbracht, dass 
Grosse und Mittelgrosse nicht etwa regellos und unvermittelt 
entstehen, sondern dass sie ein Produkt der Vererbung sind. 
Statistische Karten geben bekanntlich ein buntes Bild der Lan- 
der von verschieden gestalteten Bezirken und nicht etwa ein 
einheitliches Colorit. In diesem Ergebnis stimmen die Alteren 
wie die neueren Arbeiten vollkommen uberein. 

Wenn trotz dieser umfangreichen Arbeiten die Deutung 
von der Existenz von Grossen und Mittelgrossen noch sehr 
schwankend ist, so ruhrt dies zum Teil davon her, dass die 
statistischen Erhebungen die Tatsachen nicht an allen Orten 
mit pragnanter Deutlichkeit hervortreten lassen. Uberall 
leben die Grossen und Mittelgrossen ja nebeneinander in den 
namlichen Gebieten, sie kommen sogar nebeneinander in dersel- 
ben Familie vor, und so liegen die Resultate nicht oberflachlich 
vor dem Beschauer, sondern lassen sich nur durch Massenunter- 
suchungen mihsam herausschalen. 

Dazu kommt noch die Tatsache, dass unter dem Einfluss 
ungentigender Ernahrung die Korpergrosse sich vermindern 
kann. Das ist z.B. neuerdings mit aller nur wiinschenswerten 
Sicherheit durch Livi fiir Italien (1905) nachgewiesen worden, 
und auch anderwarts wurde die namliche Beobachtung ge- 
macht; allein weder dieser Einfluss noch andere, die in dem 
socialen Elend der armeren Klassen ihre Wurzel haben, sind 
imstande, das Rassenmerkmal, das den erwahnten Korper- 
héhen nach meiner Uberzeugung inhirent ist, vollstandig un- 
kenntlich zu machen. Das hebt Livi hervor, und LIETARD 
(1898) hat es mit besonderem Nachdruck dargetan. Der 
letztere hat die Vogesenbevolkerung inbezug auf die Korper- 
hohe nach den Rekrutirungslisten von 1858 bis 1867 untersucht 
und eine unverkennbare Persistenz der grossen Blonden und 
der kleinen Briinetten trotz aller Einflusse des Milieu wahrge- 
nommen. In den einen Bezirken sind Berge und wenig Acker- 
bau, der Alkohol wirkt nachteilig, ebenso die Fabrikarbeit und 


Schweden durch Retzius und First; in Italien durch Livi; in Deutschland durch 
Ammon, Ranke, Mayer, Meisner; in der Schweiz durch Kummer; in Osterreich 
durch Scheiber, Weisbach; in Russland durch Anutschin; in Amerika ist die 
weisse Bevélkerung durch Gould und Baxter untersucht worden. 
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die damit verbundene Misere. In anderen dicht daneben lie- 
genden Bezirken lebt eine ackerbautreibende Bevolkerung, 
welche keinen Alkohol consumirt und keiner Fabrikarbeit 
unterworfen ist, aber trotzdem sind in diesen so verschiedenen 
Bezirken die grossen Blonden und die kleinen Briinetten noch 
immer vorhanden. 

Nun mag es Bezirke geben, in denen der statistische Nach- 
weis aus verschiedenen Grinden schliesslich unmoglich wird, 
und das Rassenmerkmal, das sonst in der Korperhohe liegt, 
allmahlich eliminirt wird. twas dieser Art hat sich nach 
AMMON (1893) in vielen Bezirken des Grossherzogtums 
Baden im Laufe der Zeit vollzogen. Die statistischen Unter- 
suchungen sind deshalb inbezug auf dieses eine Rassenmerkmal 
dort ergebnislos geblieben. Allein so schwierig liegen die 
Verhaltnisse nicht uberall. Fir den Nachweis der grossen 
Blonden ist beispielsweise Schweden hervorragend giinstig, wie 
aus den neuesten Untersuchungen von RETZIUS und FUrstT 
(1902) hervorgeht. Dort erhebt sich die Zahl der Grossen 
auf nahezu 60%, wobei die Koperhéhe 1700mm und mehr 
erreicht. Die beiden schwedischen Forscher bemerken hierzu: 
»Der wichtigste Faktor des hohen Wuchses in Schweden 
scheint in einer Rasseneigentiimlichkeit zu liegen” (S. 41). 
,Die im Auslande als ziemlich wahrscheinlich hervorgehobe- 
nen Einwirkungen in der Latitude und in der Hohe tber dem 
Meer, dem Klima, der Fruchtbarkeit und den ubrigen Natur- 
verhaltnissen sowohl als die in der Beschaftigung und der 
Okonomischen Stellung sind nicht hinreichend, um die Ver- 
schiedenheit zu erklaren, welche seit Jahrhunderten vorhanden 
ist, wie dies Guldberg an den langen Rohrenknochen aus alten 
norwegischen Grabern nachweisen konnte. Jedenfalls sind die 
Rassencharaktere fiir die verschiedenen Ké6rpergréssen das 
wesentlich bestimmende” (S. 60). 

Der Raum verbietet, noch weitere Einzelheiten dieser Art 
anzufthren. Ich verweise auf die in der Fussnote genannten 
Lander (S. 28), deren statistische umfangreiche Erhebungen 
den Eindruck, wenigstens mir, gemacht haben, dass die schon 
oft erwahnten Grdéssenunterschiede nicht nur in ganz Europa 


vorkommen, sondern dass sie auch rassenanatomische Merk- 
male darstellen. 
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Das Problem von einer solchen Bewertung einzelner Korper- 
hohen ist damit aber nur angedeutet. Zwei Erscheinungen 
verlangen noch weitere Beachtung. 

Erstens kommen aus Italien, Portugal und Spanien Nach- 
richten, dass dort briinette Formen ebenfalls von hoher Statur 
zu finden sind, die in versprengten Haufen vorkommen, z.B. 
in Italien an den Abhingen des Atna, in Calabrien, in der Cam- 
pagna u.s.w. (GIUFFRIDA-RUGGERI, 1905). Sie sollen, wie 
Skelette zeigen, schon in der neolithischen Periode vorhanden 
gewesen sein. Ist dies der Fall, dann wird die somatische 
Anthropologie auch zu dieser Erscheinung Stellung nehmen 
miissen. 

Zweitens ist die Kleinheit der Pygmaen zu beriicksichtigen. 
Diese kleinsten Menschen zeigen nach meiner Meinung eine 
dritte Kategorie der Korperhohe. Die geringe Korperhohe ist 
es, die ihnen den Namen gegeben hat. Sie schwankt zwischen 
1200 und 1500 mm. Genau lasst sich die Grenze noch nicht 
feststellen. Wie ist dieses Merkmal zu beurteilen? Hat es 
einen rassenanatomischen Wert oder gehoren diese Kleinen zu 
den Mittelgrossen, und gehoren sie ebenfalls noch in das Gebiet 
der Variabilitat? Wie zwischen den Mittelgrossen und Gros- 
sen, so kommen auch zwischen den Kleinen und Mittelgrossen 
zahlreiche Uberginge vor, welche die Unterscheidung bei allen 
Kategorieen, iiberhaupt bei allen Rassenmerkmalen erschweren. 
Sobald es sich bei irgend einem Rassenmerkmal um die Fest- 
stellung der Grenzen handelt, beginnen die Schwierigkeiten und 
so auch bei der Korperhohe. 

Es handelt sich dabei stets um die schwierige Entscheidung, 
ob die Ubergangsformen ein Produkt der phylogenetischen 
Entwicklung oder ein Produkt der Kreuzung und des Milieu 
sind. Sicher gibt es Ubergangsformen, die durch Kreuzung 
und durch die Wirkungen des Milieu entstanden sind, aber ob 
dies auch mit den eben besprochenen drei Kategorieen der Kor- 
perhohe der Fall ist, bedarf erst noch genauer Prifung. 

Einige Forscher, wie Schwalbe und E. Schmidt, raumen der 
Variabilitat einen sehr grossen Spielraum ein und betrachten die 
yon mir zuerst nachgewiesenen kleinen Menschen aus priahis- 
torischer Zeit, die neben Grossen in Grabern in Europa ge- 
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funden worden sind, lediglich als Grossenvariationen inner- 
halb derselben Rasse. Sie rechnen dazu auch die von Schenk, 
Thilenius und Niiesch gefundenen kleinen Skelette. .Auch die 
von mir erbrachten Beweise fiir das Vorkommen von Zwerg- 
rassen in Amerika (Peru) halten sie nicht fiir ausreichend.* 
Gleichviel, abgesehen von diesen noch umstrittenen Kleinen, 
existiren doch die kraushaarigen Pygmaen Afrikas, namlich die 
centralafrikanischen Zwerge,? dann die Buschmanner, die Aéta 
der Philippinen, die Andamanesen und die Semang der ma- 
laiischen Halbinsel. Diese sowie die schlichthaarigen Lappen 
werden von Schwalbe als Pygmaen anerkannt. Mit dieser 
Beurteilung werden sie also nicht nur als solche bezeichnet, es 
erhebt sich natiirlich gleichzeitig die Frage nach der Bewertung 
ihrer geringen Korperhohe als Rassenmerkmal. 

Nachdem die als Pygmaen bezeichneten Vedda auf Ceylon 
und Toala auf Celebes (1905), ebenso die Senoi der malai- 
ischen Halbinsel schon iiber die Grenze des Korpermasses 
der eigentlichen Pygmaen hinausragen (R. Martin und E. 
Schmidt), hebt der erstere noch ferner die Bewohner von Siud- 
und Ostasien hervor, welche alle méglichen Grdssenzwischen- 
stufen bis zur Korperhéhe von 1600 mm aufweisen. 

Mit diesem Hinweis treten die schon bei den Grossen und 
Mittelgrossen erwahnten Meinungsverschiedenheiten iiber die 
Bewertung der Kérperhohe als Rassenmerkmal wieder in den 
Vordergrund und werden je nach der Auffassung von der phy- 
letischen Entwicklung des Menschengeschlechtes ebenfalls 
verschieden beurteilt. 

Diejenigen, welche Variabilitat in einem sehr weitgehenden 
Sinne annehmen, und die Eingangs erwahnten Kérperhdhen 
nicht als Rassenmerkmal anerkennen, setzen offen oder still- 
schweigend voraus, dass alle Ubergangsstufen von einer Form 
zur andern erhalten bleiben. Es existiren, wie auch R. Vir- 
CHOW einmal hervorgehoben hat, stets Uberginge, nirgends 
besteht eine Kluft. Ich habe den supponirten Vorgang in 


Meine Angaben iiber das Vorkommen von Pygmien in Oberagypten in den 
Grabern von Abydos werden von THoMpPsoN, und jene von Pygmien in Siid- 
amerika von TEN Kate bestritten. 


* Korpergréssen mehrerer Gruppen bei ELuiotr SMITH (1905). 
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Fig. 1 dargestellt als Schema der continuirlichen Entwicklung 
der Korperhéhe. Es sind mehrere Etappen angenommen. 
Dieses Schema kann fiir jedes beliebige Rassenmerkmal gelten, 
so auch fiir die Farbe der Augen, der Haare, der Haut u.s.w. 
Es soll andeuten, wie alle durch Variabilitat entstandenen For- 
men persistiren. Die Linien, welche die Entwicklungsbahn 
darstellen und von einem Punkte ausgehend divergiren, er- 
reichen alle die phyletische Lebensgrenze der Kleinen, Mittel- 
grossen und Grossen und stellen diejenigen Zwischenstufen oder 
Ubergangsformen dar, welche die Entscheidung in jeder 


Fic. 1. SCHEMA DER CONTINUIRLICHEN FIG. 2. SCHEMA DER UNTERBROCHENEN 
ENTWICKLUNG DER KORPERHOHE. ENTWICKLUNG DER KORPERHOHE. 


somatischen Rassenfrage so ausserordentlich erschweren. Sie 
sind nach der Ansicht vieler Forscher ebenso persistent wie 
die von der Systematik angenommenen Hauptformen trotz der 
bei dieser Auffassung innerhalb enger Grenzen vorhandenen 
Variabilitat. 

Ganz anders sind die Vorstellungen tber die phyletische Ent- 
wicklung und tiber den Wert der Rassenmerkmale auf Grund 
der Selection, die in dem Schema Fig. 2 dargestellt ist. Dies 
Schema stellt die unterbrochene Entwicklung der Korperhohe 
dar. Auch dieses Schema kann fiir andere Rassenmerkmale 
gelten, wie fiir die Farbe der Augen, der Haare und der Haut 
u.s.w. Auch bei diesem Entwicklungsgang entstehen Zwi- 
schenformen, die aber als nicht erhaltungsfahig, nach langerer 
oder kiirzerer Zeit, untergehen. Diese vergdnglichen Zwi- 
schenformen werden durch die punktirten Linien dargestellt. 
Ihre verschiedene Lange deutet darauf hin, dass die Existenz 
dieser Formen nur von schwankender Dauer ist, und dass sie 
die Lebensgrenze der persistenten Formen nicht erreichen. 
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Zur Erklarung der Ubergangsformen wird bei dieser Auffas- 
sung auf die Kreuzung verwiesen, die nur sehr langsam Bricken 
schlagt, wie aus mehreren Mitteilungen, z.B. jenen von BoAs 
(1891 u. ff.), hervorgeht. 7 

Diese beiden Annahmen tiber die Entstehung der Ubergangs- 
formen sind heute vielleicht in gleicher Ausdehnung bevor- 
zugt.t Alle jene Beobachter, welche eine sehr grosse Varia- 
bilitat annehmen, werden die Theorie der continuirlichen 
Entwicklung in den Vordergrund stellen und die drei erwahnten 
Korperhéhen als Rassenmerkmal fiir wertlos halten; jene 
dagegen, welche geneigt sind, in den drei Stufen ein persistentes 
Rassenmerkmal zu erblicken, werden sich entweder der Theorie 
der unterbrochenen Entwicklung oder der Mutationstheorie 
anschliessen. Eine notwendige Folge davon diirfte wohl sein, 
dass die Variabilitat in ihrer Wirkung etwas eingeschrankt 
erscheint, dagegen die unlaugbaren Resultate der Kreuzung 
mehr in den Vordergrund riicken. Ich stehe auf dem Boden 
der zweiten Theorie, derjenigen der unterbrochenen oder Selec- 
tionstheorie (Fig. 2), weil es mir scheint, dass die allzu aus- 
gedehnte Rechnung mit der Variabilitat ansehnliche Gefahren 
in sich schliesst, wie das folgende Beispiel erweisen dirfte. 

R. Virchow hat einst eine weitgehende Variabilitat voraus- 
gesetzt, als es sich um die Beurteilung von Negritoschadeln 
handelte. Die Variabilitat sollte so umfangreich sein, dass 
eine Schwankung in der Capacitat der Schadel zwischen 800 
und 1800 ccm angenommen wurde. Implicite war damit vor- 
ausgesetzt, dass auch die Korperhdhe in ausserordentlichem 
Grade variabel sei und bei einer und derselben Rasse yon 1200 
bis 1800 mm sich bewegen konne. Ich bin nicht geneigt, vom 
Standpunkt der Naturgeschichte des Menschen aus einen sol- 
chen Grad von Variabilitat in der Schadelgrdsse der Capacitit 
und damit auch der Gehirnmenge anzunehmen. 

Das von Schwalbe angezogene Beispiel mag fiir die Fisch- 
otter zutreften, auf den Menschen diesen Grad von Variabilitit 
zu ubertragen, scheint mir verfriiht. Ich nehme deshalb an, 
R. Virchow sei durch falsche Etiketten getauscht worden. Die 


Fee : : : ‘ : 
Eine dritte, die der sprungweisen Entwicklung, die Mutationstheorie, will 
ich nicht ausfiihren, weil das Endresultat mit der zweiten ubereinstimmt. 
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grossen und kleinen Schidel, welche ihm vorgelegt wurden, 
ebenso wie jene, welche Schadenberg gesammelt hat, stammen 
von grossen Leuten und von Pygmden der Philippinen, wurden 
aber insgesamt von den Lieferanten als Negritoschadel bezeich- 
net und von beiden Forschern fiir solche gehalten. Die An- 
gaben von de Quatrefages bis zu A. B. Meyer iiber die Negritos 
und andere Nachrichten, darunter jene von W. A. REED 
(1904), bestarken mich in der Annahme, dass die Bezeichnung 
, Negrito” noch keine absolute Garantie bildet, und die Kritik 
uber die Provenienz dennoch mit aller Scharfe gehandhabt 
werden muss. In dieser Auffassung bestarkte mich die Durch- 
sicht der Schadelsammlung von den Philippinen, die sich in 
Leiden befindet, und deren Durchsicht mir von dem Herrn 
Direktor Dr. Schmeltz in der zuvorkommendsten Weise gestat- 
tet wurde, woftr ich ihm auch an dieser Stelle verbindlichst 
danke. 

Nach einer ziemlich umfassenden Betrachtung von Negrito- 
und anderen Pygmaenschadeln erachte ich die Variabilitat be- 
zuglich der Schadelcapacitat in bestimmte Kategorieen einge- 
schrankt, ebenso wie die Variabilitat der Korperhohe. Fur 
die Korperhéhe glaube ich, wie schon erwahnt, drei solche 
Kategorieen annehmen zu diirfen, wovon zwei durch statistische 
Massenuntersuchungen erwiesen sind. Diese _,,klassischen“ 
Korperhohen, wie sie, fur Europa wenigstens, aufgestellt wer- 
den durfen, konnen durch das Milieu wie namentlich die sociale 
Misere zwar alterirt, aber nicht vollig beseitigt werden. 

Die Ubergangs- oder Zwischenformen zwischen diesen drei 
Kategorieen erklaren sich meiner Meinung nach in zufrieden- 
stellender Weise aus den Einfliissen des Milieu und aus der 
Kreuzung. 

Die naturwissenschaftlichen Erfahrungen beziiglich der phy- 
logenetischen Entstehung der Geschopfe diirften weniger auf 
eine continuirliche Entwicklung (vergl. Schema 1) hindeuten, 

1 Diese von Schadenberg erworbenen Schadel sind yon KogzeE bearbeitet und 
publicirt worden (1901). Ich habe ihm, um weiteren Tauschungen vorzu- 
beugen, nahegelegt, grosse und kleine Negritos je nach den Schadeln zu unter- 
scheiden, so wie man jetzt auch grosse und kleine Hottentotten unterscheidet. 
Er hat diesen Vorschlag beriicksichtigt, aber darob eine abfallige Kritik von R. 
Martin erfahren mussen. . 
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als vielmehr auf selective Vorgange (vergl. Schema 2) und auf 
die Wirkung der Mutation. In jedem Falle scheint mir aber 
aus den Massenuntersuchungen soviel hervorzugehen, dass bei 
der mannlichen Bevolkerung Europas mindestens zwei Korper- 
gréssen, wahrscheinlich sogar drei, persistent sind und den 
Wert rassenanatomischer Merkmale besitzen. 
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BEAUTY AMONG THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


BY ALES HRDLICKA. 


Y the term “ beauty ”’ is generally understood a particular 

excellence of visual impressions, a visual effect above the 

ordinary in its exaltingly stimulating action on the mind, a 
charming entity. 

Applied to human beings, and especially to those of the oppo- 
site sex, the concept ‘‘ beauty” becomes more complex; but for 
civilized man its dominant component remains an excellence of 
the character and association of the visible features, especially 
the eyes and face. The elements which give rise to visual 
impressions that kindle in us a sense of beauty are primarily 
a fine, fresh skin, free from all blemish; choice cast and devel- 
opment of the parts and their harmony; pure color; brilliancy 
of the eye; and animation. 

There is no race or tribe of mankind in which the white 
man’s personation of beauty, as here outlined, is not encoun- 
tered, and it is not restricted to one sex or age; but there are 
wide differences in the grade of beauty and the frequency of 
its occurrence. It predominates in the white races, mainly by 
reason of the relatively great individual variation among them. 
It is less apparent among the yellow-brown peoples, and least 
so among the pure blacks, where physical individualization, 
also, is most limited. It is finally, in general, more common 
at three distinct periods of life, —in infancy, during the latter 
part of adolescence, and in full early manhood and woman- 
hood. As to a greater prevalence of beauty in one or the 
other sex, an unbiased observer would probably find great diff- 
culty in deciding. There is, unquestionably, a greater delicacy 
in female beauty, due partly to inborn differences in the skin 
and features, and partly to the effects of varying modes of 
life. 

As to Indians, beauty in general is less common than among 
the whites, and it seldom reaches the exquisite; but there is no 
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tribe in which are not occasionally seen one or more lovely 
infants or maidens, and comely youths or young men. Some 
tribes are probably more favored in this respest than others, 
but a sound judgment on this point is very difficult. Among 
the Southwestern and North-Mexican tribes, best known to the 
writer, the first place for manly beauty belongs to the Navaho, 
after whom may be mentioned the Yuma, Cocopa, Mohave, 
and Cora. Female beauty seems to be distributed more evenly, 
but is perhaps met with more than elsewhere, or in a more 
refined form, among the Tlahuiltec (Aztecs, Morelos), Nav- 
aho, Lipan, Apache, Pueblos, Papago, and Cora.1 

An important element of Indian beauty is a perfect develop- 
ment of the body, which is usually attended by good health and 
nourishment. In the development of his body the Indian is 
decidedly superior to the white. He is not stronger, but nearer 
perfect and more plastic. He has, with rare exceptions, not 
as yet suffered the deforming influences of rachitis or of various 
occupations. The carrying of water in jars on the head, re- 
quiring equilibrium, tends to make the girl even straighter than 
she would otherwise grow, and some of them are as straight in 
bearing as the pines of the Southern mesas. ‘The boys develop 
by play and sports, and the bodies of many would delight the 
artist. In the infants the inborn attractiveness is often aug- 
mented by perfect nourishment and brightness of expression. 

The individual features of a beautiful Indian can in brief 
be outlined as follows, their harmony being granted. 

Cuitp.—Color of skin, various shades of fresh medium 
and lighter brown; a good-sized, regular head, covered with 
quite an abundance of perfectly black, straight, lustrous, mod- 
erately fine hair; a medium or slightly sub-medium forehead, 
covered, particularly towards the sides and in earlier age, with 
perceptible down; black brows, not seldom connecting; up- 
curving, black eyelashes of good length; slightly to moderately 
oblique eye-slits, with the outer canthi, particularly the right, 
higher; a perceptible ‘‘ Mongolic”’ fold at the inner canthus; 
eyeballs quite large, of pure tints; black pupil, fine dark hazel- 


1 See also R. W. SHUFELDT, Indian Types of Beauty (The American Field, 
Vol. xxxvi1, Nos. 23-25, Chicago, 1891, Reprint, pp. 1-24). 
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brown iris, a delicate blue conjunctiva, and often a fine, dark, 
bluish, narrow ring about the iris; nose short, bridge and sep- 
tum nearly straight, ale slightly broader than in whites, and 
never very thin; lips very slightly fuller than average in white 
infants, well formed and lined, of a duskier red color; chin 
moderate; cheeks full, but not to excess; ears moderate in size, 
well shaped; neck rather short; body very well developed and 
nourished, without superabundance. 

YounGc WoMAN (17-20 years, childless).— Color of skin 
medium to light brown; head fair size, regular, covered with 
good quantity of black, straight, slightly lustrous hair, a very 
little coarser than in average whites; forehead vertical, medium 
high, nicely arched; eyebrows and eyelashes moderate; eye-slits 
slightly oblique, with external canthi, particularly the right, 
higher; no ‘‘Mongolic’”’ fold; pupil black, iris fine dark hazel- 
brown, irideal ring blackish, conjunctiva white or with a tinge 
of bluish or yellowish; nose straight, or a little concavo-convex, 
or a little convex, with a rather wide but not deep depression 
over the root, and a horizontal or nearly horizontal septum, the 
ale being slightly broader than in whites; the mouth region 
showing a slight to moderate prognathism, the lips a trace 
fuller than in average whites, well formed, red with a dusky 
tinge; the mouth itself of medium size, teeth clear white, me- 
dium size, very regular; chin moderately prominent, nicely 
rounded; the malar region slightly fuller than in average 
whites; ears and cheeks well moulded, the latter with dusky 
flush; neck of medium height and thickness; shoulders slightly 
sloping, chest and dorsal region as in healthy whites; breasts 
never very small or large, inclining to conical in form, areola 
dark, nipple larger than in whites; waist perceptibly narrower 
than chest or hips, the latter well developed, but not excessive; 
lumbar curvature and prominence backward of the sub-lumbar 
region rather less than in whites; abdomen not pendant; thighs 
and the rest of lower limbs rather less adipose and more shapely 
than in white women, calves smaller; arms feminine, hands and 
feet small, fingers and toes never very long. 

YouNG Male ADULT (24-30 years).—Color of skin 
medium to darker brown; head fair size, regular; hair quite 
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abundant, black, straight, with slight lustre, very little coarser 
than in average whites; forehead slightly sub-medium and little 
sloping; supra-orbital ridges well developed mesially; eyebrows 
and eyelashes medium; eye-slits straight to slightly oblique, no 
trace of ““Mongolic’”’ fold; pupil black, iris dark hazel-brown, 
irideal ring blackish, conjunctiva white with a tinge of yellow- 
ish; nasal depression well marked, bridge moderately convex, 
or concavo-convex, or straight, septum slightly inclined down- 
ward, ale slightly broader than in average whites, never very 
thin; sparse, short, black, straight beard on upper lip, especially 
over the corners of the mouth, and on chin; moderate alveolar 
prognathism, lips slightly fuller than in whites, well formed, 
dusky red, mouth good size, teeth white, fair size, very regular, 
chin of moderate prominence, malars slightly more pronounced 
than in whites, ears regular, fair-sized, whole face stronger and 
less rounded by adipose tissue than in the female; neck of mod- 
erate height and strength, never long, thorax regular, quite 
deep and spacious, waist a little smaller; limbs of medium mus- 
cularity, calves smaller than in whites; hands and feet of mod- 
erate size. 


Younc Man. Younc WoMAN. 
(Navaho) (Tarahumare) 
om: cm. 
LEME NO BS AS eRinboars Joes © oe ORC aoe 170.9 149-5 
Maxamiml HOSeT-Teach, oie. oc. Gree s ie. 177-4 150.2 
RV ewe Oh Site ores 5 eee eye claire sictohs fet sisislsvs'e 91.8 81.0 
Head: Diam. antero-posterior max. ...... 18.5 17.7 
I) ranieelaceral saarcy yore hciegslae eis = nie <-> 15.0 13.6 
Height, line of auditory meati to 
Pye UA aia taterenaiah a aliiclate eisiote: « sr oje's 70.74. 13.8 12.7 
Pacers Culm On Na tlIMe Wir... «pec'os aie) ove'aereve 19.1 16.6 
Height of forehead (nasal depression 

fay HEWES Ban paooaponoommonaoe 7.0 5.8 
Maximum breadth (diam. bizygom. 

MESS) scdeaponet guns SbeoAn InmeNae 14.5 13.4 
Diane frontalyminimum «5-2... 2... 10.8 10.1 
inorder wes onenopoanacedacodeT 5.5 4.3 
Greatest breadth of nose ............ 4.0 3.1 
NIGH, GLE Wettdnns on Goqvononouanaaac 5.4 5.1 


Depth of chest at height of nipples... 20.4 above breasts 19.8 
Breadth of chest at height of nipples. 30.3 above breasts 28.0 
Length of left hand (wrist-line — end 

Gms) caghesadoog scope oF 19.3 15.2 
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cm cm 
Breadth of left hand (from base of 

the thumb, ventrally, across) ...... 8.4 7.8 
Length, maximum, of left foot ...¥.. 24.8 21.3 
Breadth, maximum, of left foot ..... 8.8 8.3 
Maximum, oirth Of leas nonce «ni cere 32.3 29.0 


The above table gives the measurements of a young adult 
Indian female and a young adult male, both pure-blooded and 
of unusual personal attractiveness. 
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ZUR FRAGE DER CORRELATIONEN DER 
MUSKELVARIETATEN. 


VON JAN CZEKANOWSKI, 


ZURICH-W ARSCHAU. 


EK gibt wahrscheinlich wenige Gebiete in den Naturwissen- 

schaften, wo die anerkannten und beschriebenen Nor- 
men Ofters durch die Tatsachen im Stiche gelassen werden als 
in der Myologie. 

Die in den Lehrbiichern beschriebenen und in den Atlanten 
abgebildeten Formen werden bei der Untersuchung so oft in 
modificirter Form festgestellt, dass es sehr schwer ist, ein Indi- 
viduum zu beobachten, an welchem der ganze Tatbestand der 
Erwartung entsprechen wiirde. 

Diese Abweichungen von der ublich beschriebenen Norm 
werden als Anomalieen bezeichnet. Viel geeigneter ist die 
ebenfalls gebrauchliche Bezeichnung ,,Muskelvarietat,” weil 
in dieser Weise die Notwendigkeit der Diskussion der Begriffe 
des Normalen und Abnormen umgangen wird. Wir wollen 
die letzte Bezeichnung im Laufe unserer Betrachtung an- 
wenden. 

Die Beziehung der alten Anatomen zu der Erscheinung der 
Muskelvariation ist nichts weniger als sympathisch gewesen. 
Die Varietaten verursachten oft Verlegenheit und bereiteten 
mancherlei Unannehmlichkeiten, wenn auch von weit harm- 
loserer Natur als die, welche aus der Arterienvariation bei 
operativen Eingriffen fiir die Chirurgen entsprangen. Man 
wusste in der alten Schule nichts mit dieser Erscheinung anzu- 
fangen und verhielt sich zu ihr ebenso wie den tbrigen Er- 
scheinungen der Variation gegentber, d. h. man ignorirte sie 
einfach. 

Eine Umwertung der Werte rief erst die evolutionistische 
Hypothese hervor, als man die unverstindlichen und nicht 
beriicksichtigten Tatsachen, die in der alten Anschauung keinen 
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Platz finden konnten, zum Aufbau der neuen Theorie verwen- | 
den wollte. 

Es wurde eine Reihe von Untersuchungen publicirt, die der 
Frage der ,abnormen” Variationen gewidmet waren, wie die 
von Gruber, Testut, Wood, Macalister und vielen anderen. 

Die Adoption der evolutionistischen Hypothese hatte zur 
Folge, dass man im ,Abnormen“ entweder die Prophezei- 
ungen der Zukunft oder, was viel haufiger der Fall war, die. 
Spuren der verlassenen Entwicklungsstufen erblicken wollte. 
Es wurde alles, was Ahnlichkeit mit einfacheren (primitiveren) 
Formen aufwies, als Atavismus gedeutet. Dabei nahm man 
zu einer Definition des Atavismus die Zuflucht, die sich folgen- 
dermassen kurz formuliren lasst: ,.Der Atavismus ist die 
Reproduktion—in einem Individuum oder einer Gruppe von 
Individuen—niitzlicher oder schadlicher anatomisch-physiolo- 
gischer Merkmale, die den Eltern bereits fehlen, aber bei den 
Ahnen vorhanden waren.“ 

Man konnte zur allgemeinen Charakterisirung der Arbeiten 
uber Muskelvarietaten aus der Zeit der ersten Begeisterung fiir 
den Evolutionismus bemerken, dass die Begriffe der Homologie 
und Analogie nicht scharf auseinander gehalten wurden. Das 
erlaubte nicht, die Convergenzerscheinungen recht zu wiirdigen. 

Das Studium der Muskelvarietiten beschrankte sich haupt- 
sachlich auf die Beschreibung der vorkommenden Formen und 
das Aufsuchen der gleichartigen in der phylogenetischen Reihe. 
Die Frage nach der relativen Haufigkeit der einzelnen Varia- 
tionsformen wurde nur nebenbei und in einer sehr unvollkom- 
menen Weise beriicksichtigt. 

Wenn man von der evolutionistischen Hypothese ausgeht, so 
ist es durchaus nicht notwendig anzunehmen, dass ganze Spe- 
cies oder einzelne Individuen derselben die in der Entwicklungs- 
rethe liegenden Formen reproduciren miissen. Diese Annahme 
wurde erlauben, manche Consequenzen zu ziehen, die sich inbe- 
zug auf ihr Eintreten oder Fehlen durch Beobachtungen con- 
trolliren lassen, was einen Riickschluss auf die Richtigkeit 
derselben gestattet. So z.B., erstens, dass die Variationen sich 
auf Entwicklungshemmungen oder Beschleunigungen zuriick- 
fiihren lassen, und zweitens, dass die Correlationen der Varia- 
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tionen bestimmte Gesetzmassigkeiten zeigen. Diese Annahme 
schliesst aber die Moéglichkeit des Eintritts der sekundaren 
Annaherungen der Formen im Laufe der Entwicklung (der 
Convergenzen) nicht aus. 

Die evolutionistische Hypothese erlaubt aber auch einen 
anderen Standpunkt. Man kann das durch Beobachtung Ge- 
gebene mittels einer méglichst einfachen Formel zusammenzu- 
fassen suchen und in der evolutionistischen Hypothese eben 
diese Formel sehen. Die Ubersicht der Tatsachen wird da- 
durch wesentlich vereinfacht, da die Frage des unbeantwort- 
baren , warum” durch ein ,,wie” ersetzt wird. 

Unter diesem Gesichtspunkte kann man die phylogenetische 
Verwandtschaft ausschliesslich fiir einen Rickschluss aus der 
Ahnlichkeit, im weitesten.Sinne des Wortes, auf die Zusammen- 
gehorigkeit (Classifikation) betrachten. Dabei werden die- 
jenigen Ahnlichkeiten, die sich nicht in Einklang mit dem 
gesamten System bringen lassen, als Convergenzen, die nicht 
zu erwartenden Verschiedenheiten dagegen als Divergenzen 
definirt. 

Bei dieser Auffassung werden fir uns die einzelnen Indivi- 
duen nur zu Combinationen von Merkmalen. Da diese letz- 
teren nicht constant bleiben, so ergibt sich folgende Frage- 
stellung :— 

1) Zeigen die Merkmale Gesetzmissigkeiten in ihrer Ver- 
anderung, und wenn so, welche? 

2) Zeigt die Vereinigung von Merkmalen zu Complexen 
Gesetzmassigkeiten, und wenn so, welche? 

Angesichts unseres anatomischen Problems bekommt diese 
Fragestellung folgenden Wortlaut :— 

1) Wie verhalten sich die Frequenzen der einzelnen Muskel- 
variationen ? 

2) Combiniren sich die verschiedenen Muskelvariationen 
untereinander zufallig, oder lassen sich hier gewisse Gesetz- 
missigkeiten beobachten, und wenn so, welche? 

Die erste Frage bedarf keiner weiteren Erlauterung. Die 
Erledigung der zweiten besteht in der Untersuchung, ob gewisse 
Muskelvarietaten relativ haufiger zusammen oder getrennt vor- 
kommen als dass unter Annahme der zusammenhanglosen Com- 
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bination (,,durch Zufall”) zu erwarten ware. Mit anderen 
Worten, es ist festzustellen, ob zwischen bestimmten Muskel- 
varietiten gewisse Affinitaten—wenn man diesen Ausdruck 
gebrauchen will—bestehen. 

Es sei nebenbei bemerkt, dass man von positiver Correlation 
zweier Erscheinungen spricht, wenn sie haufiger zusammentref- 
fen, und von einer negativen, wenn sie seltener zusammentref- 
fen als dass unter Annahme der zusammenhanglosen Combina- 
tion zu erwarten ware. 

Die weitere Entwicklung der Fragestellung bringt uns auf 
folgende Probleme inbezug auf das Verhalten beobachteter 
Gesetzmissigkeiten in Zeit und Raum. Im Anschluss an den 
Gegenstand unserer Arbeit wird das lauten: 

- 3) Sind die Ergebnisse der Beobachtung vom Orte abhan- 
gig, und wenn nicht, ob dann gewisse Gesetzmassigkeiten zum 
Vorschein treten? 

4) Sind die Beobachtungsergebnisse unabhangig von der 
Zeit? Dabei ist zu unterscheiden zwischen den Altersstufen 
des Individuums und der Veranderung der Species in den 
Beobachtungs-Intervallen. 

Die uber Muskelvariationen gemachten Annahmen sind auf- 
zufassen als Versuche zur Aufstellung allgemeiner Satze, aus 
denen sich die Beantwortung der oben gestellten Fragen wider- 
spruchslos ergibe. So ist die Annahme, dass sowohl ganze 
Species wie auch einzelne Individuen Entwicklungsstufen de- 
monstriren, der Versuch eines allgemeinen Satzes. Dieser 
ergibt Schliisse zur Beantwortung der oben gestellten Fragen, 
die aber, wie gezeigt werden kann, den Beobachtungsergebnis- 
sen widersprechen. 

Nicht nur allgemeine Satze, sondern allerlei Annahmen hat- 
ten hier wie auch iiberall die tbersichtlichere Gruppirung der 
Ergebnisse bezweckt. So wurden die Begriffe der Convergenz 
und Divergenz eingefiihrt. Es liegt nicht in dem Rahmen 
dieser kurzen Arbeit, die Convergenz-Erscheinungen im Gebiete 
der Muskelvariationen festzustellen. Die Convergenz soll 
nur als ein méglicher complicirender Umstand der Unter- 
suchung hervorgehoben werden. Nicht nur beobachtete, son- 
dern auch nur erwartete Verschiedenheiten hatten Annahmen 
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zur Folge. So hob Professor Schwalbe in Erwartung der ver- 
schiedenen Hiaufigkeiten der einzelnen Muskelvarietiten an 
verschiedenen Orten die Heterogenie der Species hervor und 
betonte die Rassendifferenzen. Die bisherigen Zahlungen der 
Muskelvarietaten berticksichtigten die Méglichkeit der ver- 
schiedenen Ergebnisse nicht und erstrebten, allgemein die Hau- 
figkeit der einzelnen Varietaten in der Species Homo. oder 
hochstens beim weissen oder schwarzen Menschen festzustellen. 
Ein Anschluss an die anthropologischen Einheiten (Typen) 
wurde dabei nicht gesucht. Die Zweckmassigkeit dieses An- 
schlusses wurde erst durch Professor Schwalbe hervorgehoben, 
indem er Merkmale wie Korpergrésse, Kopfform, Irisfarbe in 
die Beobachtungsschemata einfiihrte und die deutschen Anato- 
men zur Durchfthrung der fir langweilig geltenden Unter- 
suchungen zu begeistern suchte; doch enthalten die bis jetzt 
publicirten Daten keine genaueren Angaben uber Rassendif- 
ferenzen. 

Da das Beobachtungsmaterial in verschiedenem Grade aus 
den Vertretern beider Geschlechter zusammengesetzt sein kann, 
so tritt als weiterer complicirender Umstand hinzu die Ge- 
schlechtsvermischung im Falle bestehender sexueller Differenz. 
Und endlich, da der menschliche Korper nicht ganz symme- 
trisch gebaut ist, so ist die Verschiedenheit der beiden Korper- 
halften im Auge zu behalten. 

Dass die Altersdifferenzen die Untersuchung compliciren 
konnten, ist dagegen wenig wahrscheinlich, da die Muskeln 
schon bei der Geburt ihre definitive Form besitzen. 

Noch weniger wahrscheinlich sind Artveranderungen, die 
sich in beobachtbarer Zeit constatiren liessen. 

Das mir zur Verfuigung stehende Material erlaubt aber nicht, 
auf das Studium der complicirenden Umstande einzugehen, da 
es einerseits zu wenig zahlreich ist, um nach gianzlicher Tren- 
nung der beiden Geschlechter und der beiden Korperhalften 
zuverlassige Resultate zu liefern, und anderseits da die Anga- 
ben tiber somatologische Eigenschaften wie Korpergrosse, Iris- 
farbe u. s. w. fehlen. 

Wir miissen uns also auf die allgemeine Feststellung der 
Variations- und Correlationsgréssen beschranken, wobei die 
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sexuellen Differenzen und die Korperasymmetrie nur insofern 
in betracht gezogen werden k6nnen, als sie die Fehlergrenzen 
ubersteigen. 

Ich verdanke die Méglichkeit, aise Frage zu behandeln, der 
Freundlichkeit von Professor R. Martin, der mir seine Beob- 
achtungen tiber Muskelvariationen aus den Jahren 1891-94 
giitigst zur Verfiigung stellte, und die ich mit den eigenen aus 
~ dem Jahre 1905-06 (ebenfalls in Zurich gemachten) erganzen 
konnte. 

Zur Bearbeitung der Beobachtungen bediente ich mich der 
von Professor Karl Pearson entwickelten quantitativen 
Methode. 

Diese Untersuchung beschrankt sich auf die haufigsten, also 
der Untersuchung zuganglichsten Variationen. 

Es wurde beriticksichtigt :— 

1) Das Auftreten des M. sternalis. 

2) Das Fehlen des M. pyramidalis. 

3) Das Fehlen des M. teres minor. 

4) Das Auftreten, a) des M. biceps brachii 111 aus dem 
M. brachialis; b) der tbrigen tiberzahligen Bicepsképfe. 

5) Das Fehlen des M. palmaris longus, wie auch die distale 
Lage des Bauches. 

6) Das Auftreten des M. psoas minor. 

7) Die Durchbohrung des M. piriformis durch den M. 
peroneus. 

8) Das Fehlen des M. plantaris. 

9) Das Fehlen des M. peroneus 11. 

10) Das Fehlen der Sehne zum V, Finger des M. flexor 
digitorum pedis brevis. 

Uberall, wo weitere Angaben fehlen, sind die Muskeln nur 
inbezug auf das Auftreten oder Fehlen untersucht. 

Die Ergebnisse sind in den Zahlentabellen 1 und 1 (Plates 
VII, VIII) angegeben und gestatten einstweilen noch keine allge- 
mein zusammenfassenden Schliisse. 

Zur Charakterisirung der gewonnenen Zahlen lasst sich nur 
Folgendes sagen :— 

I. Die Haufigkeiten der einzelnen Variationen sind verschie- 
den. Sie schwanken zwischen 0% und 50%, d. h. sie nehmen 
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alle moglichen Werte an, da eine Varietat, die in 50% oder 
mehr auftritt, zur Norm wird. In unserer Untersuchung weist 
M. psoas minor die maximale, M. sternalis die minimale Hiu- 
figkeit der Variation auf. Das Fehlen des M. psoas minor ist 
wahrscheinlich die haufigste Muskelvariation tiberhaupt, da sie 
um 50% schwankt. Das Auftreten des M. sternalis mit einem 
Haufigkeitsbetrage von ca. 3% ist durchaus nicht die seltenste. 
Je geringer die Haufigkeit einer Variation ist, desto gréssere 
Beobachtungsreihen verlangt die Untersuchung. So lagen die 
Untersuchungen tuber Correlationen des M. sternalis mit den 
ubrigen Muskelvarietaten schon unter der Schwelle der Zuver- 
lassigkeit. Das gab Veranlassung zur Beschrankung der Un- 
tersuchung auf die haufiger auftretenden Variationen. 

II. Die Haufigkeit einer Varietat steht im umgekehrten Ver- 
haltnis zur Entfernung der phylogenetischen Stufe, bei der sie 
Norm ist. So ist M. sternalis, der an sehr primitive Zustinde 
erinnert, die seltenste, der M. biceps brachii 111 aus dem bra- 
chialis internus, der bei Anthropoiden eine Norm darstellt, eine 
viel haufigere Varietat. Wenn man sich vergegenwartigt, dass 
die phylogenetische Beziehung ein Riickschluss aus der Ahn- 
lichkeit ist, so wird die oben aufgestellte Behauptung nur eine 
andere Formulirung der utberall beobachteten Tatsache sein, 
dass die Haufigkeit mit der Grésse der Abweichung abnimmt. 

Je weniger eine Form einer anderen im weitesten Sinne des 
Wortes ahnlich ist, um so grosser wird die phylogenetische Ent- 
fernung der beiden angenommen. Deshalb ist eine Variation, 
die an eine entferntere, weniger ahnliche Form erinnert, eine 
gréssere Abweichung von der Norm, und die geringere Haufig- 
keit der Variationen, die sich an phylogenetisch entferntere 
Zustande anschliessen, eine geringere Haufigkeit der grosseren 
Abweichungen. 

Falls die Frequenz der Variationen nur von diesem Faktor 
abhangig ware, so konnte man, unter Annahme eines Gesetzes 
iiber die Verteilung der Haufigkeiten der Abweichungen die 
relative phylogenetische Entfernung der einzelnen Formen 
bestimmen. Doch der Mangel der durchgreifenden Uberein- 
stimmungen veranlasst, an weitere Faktoren zu denken. 


III. Die Unbestandigkeit der Form eines Muskels steht im 
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umgekehrten Verhiltnis zu seiner funktionellen Inanspruch- 
nahme. So zeigt der M. sternalis, tiber dessen gegenwartige 
Funktion man sich keine Vorstellung bilden kann, sowohl inbe- 
zug auf die Form wie auch auf das Auftreten die grosste Unbe- 
stindigkeit. JM. psoas minor, dessen Funktion beim Menschen 
jedenfalls sehr gering sein muss, zeigt auch sehr grosse Unbe- 
stindigkeit. Die verschiedene Variabilitat des M. biceps 
brachii stimmt mit der oben ausgesprochenen Behauptung uber- 
ein. Der funktionell stirker in Anspruch genommene rechte 
Arm zeigt inbezug auf diesen Muskel eine bedeutend bestan- 
digere Form. 

Der gegenwartige Stand der Kenntnisse dieses Problems 
erlaubt noch nicht zu beurteilen, ob die beiden oben angege- 
benen Faktoren, die phylogenetische Verwandtschaft (im Satze 
II) und die funktionelle Inanspruchnahme (im Satze III) aus- 
reichen, um alle Modalitaten der Haufigkeiten der Muskel- 
varietaten zusammenzufassen. Es ist nicht ausgeschlossen, 
dass sich die Notwendigkeit, weitere Faktoren einzufiihren, 
zeigen wird. Das Angegebene demonstrirt nur die conserva- 
tive Kraft der Vererbung und die modificirende Kraft der 
Funktion. Die beiden Faktoren konnen, der Annahme ge- 
miss, sich entgegenarbeiten, sie brauchen sich aber nicht aufzu- 
heben. Auf diese Weise ist die Moglichkeit einer Mannigfal- 
tigkeit der Resultate gegeben, die beim gegenwartigen Stande 
der Kenntnisse auf ihre Ubereinstimmung noch nicht strenge 
controllirt werden kann. Die strenge Behandlung dieser Fra- 
gen setzt manches voraus; in erster Reihe 1) die Méglichkeit, 
die phylogenetische Entfernung der einzelnen Formen zu beur- 
teilen, und 2) die Bemessung der funktionellen Inanspruch- 
nahme eines Organs. Davon sind wir aber noch weit entfernt. 

IV. Die an verschiedenen Orten gemachten Beobachtungen 
weisen Differenzen auf, die sich nicht wohl auf ,Zufall oder 
individuelle Beobachtungsfehler” zuriickfithren lassen. Das 
erlaubt den Schluss, dass die Heterogenie der Species auch in 
Muskelvarietaten ihren Ausdruck findet. So wird der Begriff 
der Rassendifferenz in die Diskussion eingefiihrt. Ob der neue 
Faktor sich auf die zwei oben angegebenen ohne weiteres zu- 
ruckfthren lasst, oder auch eine Einschrankung der durch die 
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ersten zugelassenen Mehrdeutigkeit ist, kann hier nicht ent- 
schieden werden. 

Die Ergebnisse der Beobachtungen von Ziirich stimmen mit 
denen von Strassburg besser als mit denen von Massachusetts 
und England tberein; die von Massachusetts zeigen gréssere 
Ubereinstimmung mit den englischen als mit den schweizer- 
ischen und deutschen, was unter Annahme der Rassendifferen- 
zen von vornherein zu erwarten ist. Doch darf man noch 
immer nicht vergessen, dass die Schliisse sich auf eine geringe 
Anzahl von Beobachtungen stiitzen. 

V. Die Groésse der Correlation der Muskelvariationen 
schwankt zwischen den Grenzen 0.0 und + 0.6 mit dem mitt- 
leren Betrage + 0.2. Das stimmt im absoluten Betrage mit 
der von Greenwood bestimmten Correlation der Gewichte der 
Eingeweide (Biometrica) tberein. Die maximale Haufigkeit 
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zeigen die Correlationen vom Betrage + 0.1 und + 3. Das 
ist aus der Tabelle zu ersehen. Die Correlationscoefficienten 
zeigen ein Uberwiegen der positiven Vorzeichen. Das Uber- 
gewicht driickt sich in unserem Falle durch das Verhaltnis 
aoeiars. 

VI. Es lasst sich kein Uberwiegen positiver Correlationen 
zwischen gleichsinnigen und negativer zwischen ungleichsin- 
nigen Muskelvarietaten feststellen. Zwei Variationen sind 
gleichsinnig, wenn beide progressiv oder regressiv sind. Man 
spricht von ungleichsinnigen Variationen, wenn eine progressiv, 
die andere regressiv ist. Die eben angegebene Behauptung 
besitzt nur einen angenaherten Wert, da die Criterien zur Ent- 
scheidung iiber die Progressivitat oder Regressivitat einer 
Variation bis jetzt noch keine strenge Fassung haben. Durch 
Heranziehung der allgemeinen vergleichend-anatomischen 
Erfahrung lassen sich einige Wariationen als progressiv, die 
anderen als regressiv bezeichnen, ohne dass man dadurch auf 
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Wir wollen das Auftreten des M. peroneus 111 und M. teres 
minor als progressive Erscheinungen bezeichnen, die der MM. 
sternalis, pyramidalis, biceps brachii, 11, palmaris, psoas minor, 
plantaris und der V. Sehne des flexor digitorum pedis brevis 
dagegen als regressiv annehmen. Die Correlationscoefficien- 
ten der Tabelle 11 (Plate vit1) lassen sich in zwei Gruppen 
zusammen fassen : — 

1) Correlationscoefficienten zwischen gleichsinnigen Mus- 
kelvarietiten, sei es progressiven oder regressiven. 

2) Correlationscoefficienten zwischen ungleichsinnigen Mus- 
kelvarietaten, d. h. zwischen progressiven und regressiven. 

Jede Gruppe zerfallt in zwei Untergruppen je nach den Vor- 
zeichen, die sie fiihrt. So bekommen wir folgende Tabelle : — 
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Aus der Tafel ist ersichtlich, dass hier von keinem Uber- 
wiegen des + oder — Zeichens bei Correlationen zwischen- 
gleichsinnigen und ungleichsinnigen Varietaten gesprochen wer- 
den kann. 

Der Zusammenhang zwischen den gleichsinnigen Correla- 
tionen und den positiven Vorzeichen des Coefficienten, wie auch 
des negativen mit den ungleichsinnigen kann durch Heranzie- 
hung des Correlationscoeffiicienten als Mass des Zusammen- 
hangs gemessen werden. In diesem Fall ist der Coefficient, 
r = — 0.039 + 0.095, 2.5 mal kleiner als der wahrscheinliche 
Fehler des Resultats. Das zeigt, dass man von keinem Zusam- 
menhang sprechen darf. 

VII. Zwischen den Varietaten der einzelnen Extremititen 
lassen sich keine hoheren Correlationen beobachten. 

VIII. Die Grésse der Symmetrie der Muskelvarietiten 
schwankt zwischen den Grenzen + 0.6 und + 1.0 mit dem 
mittleren Betrage + 0.8. Zum Masse der Symmetrie wurde 
der Correlationscoefficient des Auftretens der Varietit links 
und rechts verwendet. 

IX. Die Symmetrie der Muskelvarietaten steht im umge- 
kehrten Verhaltnis zur funktionellen Inanspruchnahme des 
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Muskels. So zeigen die Muskeln plantaris, piriformis, biceps, 
brachii 111 die grésste, sternalis und psoas minor die kleinste 
Asymmetrie. Das konnte sich vielleicht darauf zuriickfiihren 
lassen, dass die asymmetrische funktionelle Inanspruchnahme 
der Muskeln der Variabilitat nicht im gleichen Grade in den 
beiden Korperhalften entgegenwirkt. 

Die in dieser Arbeit constatirten Tatbestande erlauben die 
Kritik einer alten, von den meisten Vertretern der Wissenschaft 
wohl verlassenen Ansicht. Diese alte Ansicht ausserte sich in 
der Annahme, dass sowohl einzelne Individuen wie auch ganze 
Rassen und Species Stufen der phylogenetischen Reihe demon- 
striren. Aus dieser Annahme lassen sich die Erwartungen 
folgern, dass 

1) Sowohl Individuen wie auch Rassen und Species sich in- 
bezug auf den Grad ihres Progressismus unterscheiden, und 

2) Die gleichsinnigen Varietaten positive und die ungleich- 
sinnigen negative Correlationen zeigen. 

Die erste Erwartung lasst sich ohne weiteres aus der An- 
schauung der angenommenen phylogenetischen Entwicklungs- 
reihe ableiten. 

Die zweite Erwartung inbezug auf die Regelmassigkeiten 
der Correlationsvorzeichen verlangt eine einfache Uberlegung. 
Aus der Annahme, dass einzelne Individuen und ganze Rassen 
Entwicklungsstufen demonstriren, folgt, dass in progressiven 
Individuen und Rassen progressive, in regressiven regressive 
Varietaten zusammentreffen werden. Da aber die ausge- 
sprochene Tendenz des Zusammentreffens sowohl der progres- 
siven Varietaten unter einander wie auch der regressiven als 
eine positive Correlation definirt worden ist, so folgt, dass 
zwischen gleichsinnigen Varietaten positive Correlationen zu 
erwarten sind. Das haufigere Zusammentrefien der gleichsin- 
nigen Variationen, falls es iberhaupt eintritt, muss ein selte- 
neres Zusammentreffen der progressiven mit den regressiven 
Varietaten zur Folge haben. Das wurde aber als eine negative 
Correlation definirt. So sind die zwei oben ausgesprochenen 
Erwartungen durch die gemachte Annahme begriindet. Wenn 
man aber zeigen kann, dass die Tatsachen den Erwartungen 
nicht entsprechen, so fallt damit die Annahme samt allen aus 
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ihr gezogenen Schliissen dahin. Das geschieht, wenn wir 
zeigen, dass entweder zwischen den gleichsinnigen Variationen 
nicht immer positive Correlationen bestehen, oder dass zwischen 
ungleichsinnigen nicht immer negative auftreten. 

Das wurde oben tatsachlich gezeigt. Die Schwierigkeit 
bestand aber im Unterscheiden der progressiven und regres- 
siven Varietaten. Diese Schwierigkeit kann aber umgangen 
werden. Die Notwendigkeit der Unterscheidung fallt aus, 
falls man zeigt, dass bei keiner Einteilung der Varietaten sich 
zwei Gruppen bilden lassen, die nur je positive und je negative 
Correlationen zeigen. Dann sind die zu erwartenden Gesetz- 
massigkeiten unméglich. 

Ein Blick in die Correlationstafel 11 (Plate vim) uberzeugt 
uns, dass solche Gruppen nicht zu bilden sind. 

Da die erwarteten Gesetzmassigkeiten inbezug auf die Vor- 
zeichen nicht eintreten, besteht also die Annahme, dass die 
Individuen einzelne Entwicklungsstufen reprasentiren, damit 
nicht. Es fallt auch der daraus gezogene Schluss, dass man 
die Individuen inbezug auf den Grad ihres Progressismus 
unterscheiden kann. Wenn wir uns unser Beobachtungsma- 
terial aus Vertretern verschiedener sich allerdings nahe stehen- 
der Typen zusammengesetzt denken, was in diesem Falle sehr 
wahrscheinlich ist, so gilt diese Beweisfiihrung nicht nur fir 
einzelne Individuen, sondern auch fiir ganze Typen. 

Es wird also in der vorliegenden Arbeit der Beweis erbracht, 
dass sowohl Individuen als auch Typen Combinationen von 
Merkmalen sind, die sich aber in eine aufsteigende Reihe nicht 
ordnen lassen. 
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NORTH AFRICAN JEWS. 


BY MAURICE FISHBERG. 


MOST noteworthy phenomenon was observed in the 
study of the physical anthropology of the Jews in 
Europe. Contrary to the generally accepted theory that they 
have maintained their racial purity for centuries, research by 
modern anthropological methods has shown that the physical 
type of the Jews bears a striking resemblance to the ethnic 
types encountered in the indigenous races and peoples among 
whom they happen to live. Moreover, only a small propor- 
tion of the European Jews display the traits which are said 
to be characteristic of the other Semitic races living to-day in 
Asia and Africa. The Jews living among Slavonians resemble 
the Slavonians, those living among Teutons display some traits 
characteristic of the Teutons, and so forth. After investigat- 
ing the problems of the physical type of the Jews in Europe 
and arriving at the above conclusion,’ the author thought that 
it would be of interest to investigate the Jews who have never 
come in intimate contact with Europeans, preferably those who 
have lived for centuries among non-Jewish Semitic races, in 
order to elicit whether they are of the same type as those living 
in Europe, or whether they approach the type of the Semites 
among whom they live. 

The opportunity to obtain measurements of such Jews pre- 
sented itself when I visited Algeria and Tunis in the summer of 
1905. In the schools of the Alliance Israélite Universelle in 
Algiers, Constantine, and Tunis, I obtained some measurements 
of 606 male children between the ages of 5 and 16; and also of 
46 adults, natives of Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis. These latter, 
added to the 31 immigrants from these countries whom I meas- 
ured in New York City, make a total of 77 adult male Jews 


1 Physical Anthropology of the Eastern European Jews (Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, Vol. xvi, Part 11, 1905). 
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from North Africa, on which I will report in this communi- 
cation. ; 

The North African Jews appear to be taller, on the average, 
than their European co-religionists. The average height of 
the 77 Jews, according to their nativity, was as follows :— 


Average Number of 


Nativity. Stature. Observations. 
mm. 
PASEATALS Set etby oto .ay ie odches ae Mia are oP ae oro SPAT al ae cet eras 1667 9 
IN SACTSs dav ere Ree pau biel 8 «/shbieln Ae araee alesis Sraare oie mabye ele 1673 25 
GONStA DEAT) oe ctisye eienas 10:49 05, 8.07) sy enclose =a) say svoyaitis 1675 31 
INT OY OC CO! ire fate assis seis eo hover cvererayo) 2, Reta ovate Si oisiey sesh 1646 12 


The number of observations in each group is rather small 
for definite conclusions; but my impression, while looking at 
the Jews in the above-mentioned countries, was that they are 
taller than European Jews. 

The appended table (1) shows the color of the hair of 606 
Jewish children in North Africa. 


TABLE I. 

Color. Tunis. Algeria. Constantine. Total. 
Blacker nines 46.09 % 3h.37 5 GF BS 22 40.26% 
EGO eterefele are ev eusicereesve 41.2 54.81 52.94 | 46.87 
Chestnuts cas oe tte 6.93 7.69 5.29 6.60 
Light chestnut...... 2.05 - 3.85 2.94 2.64 
Blondeeatesicos see 3.41 1.92 4.12 3.30 
Red ie aayete ais averse 0.30 ~ 0.60 0.33 
Number observed..... 332 104 170 606 


These figures can be compared with the data on the Jewish 
school-children in Germany (Virchow), Austria (Schimmer), 
Hungary (KG6r6si), and Bulgaria (Wateff). The results are 
as follows :— 


Taste II. 
Color of th | a f 
0 qh he Germany. | Austria. | Hungary. | Bulgaria. Bah 
Baltitenty cco s0h sae 32.03 % 27.00% 23.70% 22.35% 5-94 % 
Deiat: OR Bane arene 55-85 72.30 76.30 76.65 93-73 
ING y sodoabobenmoce 0.40 0.60 - 2.58 0.33 
Number observed....| 75372 59808 3141 2828 606 
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The European Jewish children are thus shown to have nearly 
six times as many fair-haired as those in North Africa. Dark 
hair, which is found in 93.73% of Jewish children in North 


Africa, is only 55.85% in Germany. Among the adults the 
same prevails. | 


Tas_e III. 
| | 
i fae hd Tunis. | Algiers. | Constantine. | Morocco. ae 
LD EAS ARAN Se B OE 9 22 28 12 92.21% 
BAIT eves payayaraes a's 5): ~ 2 2 - 5.19 
RENGIEE Gobel Pca cicee CSE = I I 2.60 
Number observed.... 9 | 25 31 12 77 


The percentage of dark-haired Jews in North Africa is about 
the same as among children. Compared with European Jews, 
the North African are much darker? Fair hair is found to 
the extent of 20% among Galician Jews, although in Poland 
only 7% have been observed. Red hair is of about the same 
proportion in both groups of Jews. 

The color of the eyes among the Jewish children in North 
Africa is given in the following table. 


TABLE IV. 

Color of the Eyes. Tunis. | Algeria. Constantine. Total. 
Blacksen eas Sets seine 31.03 % 25.00% 32.35% 30.36% 
EO Wilaee tales ois 0/20 = 44.90 53:85 49.41 47.69 
GAY isis o's aie oa ee | 16.84 17.31 | 11.77 15.51 
Bie Sea s,s lest (este = oes | 3.85 6.47 6.44 
Number observed... 332 1o4 | 170 606 


These figures can be compared with the figures obtained on 
Jewish children in Europe, as is done in the following table. 


TABLE V, 
| 
. . North 
Color of the Eyes. | Germany. | Austria. | Hungary. | Bulgaria. Aira 
ID hearin domouraare | 51.99% 45.90% 57.50% 61.34% 78.05 % 
Gravee te eicur | 27.00 30.50 24.20 22.13 15.51 
Bile stk seco | 19.30 23.50 18. 30° 19.38 6.44 


The proportion of blue eyes among the North African Jew- 
ish children is only 6.44% as against 23% among the Austrian, 
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and 19% among the German and Bulgarian Jews. Gray eyes 
are also less frequent among the African Jews (only 15%), 
while dark eyes are encountered tothe extent of 78%, much 
above the proportion found among the European Jewish 
children. 

The adult Jews in North Africa also have darker eyes than 
their co-religionists in Europe, as can be seen from the follow- 
ing figures. 


Tasie VI. 
Color of the Eyes. | Tunis. Algiers. | Constantine. | Morocco. | | Total North 
| | Africa. 
IDEId iss oe accoceads 8 19 | 26 | | 83.12% 
Gray sisscens caters I 5 4 Ss 14.29 
Bete ey agacs sien - | I 2.60 
Number observed...| 9 25 | 31 77 


It is thus seen that only 17% have fair eyes (14.29% gray, 
and 2.60% blue). Among the eastern European Jews the 
proportion of fair-haired individuals is from about 40% to 
50%, and even more in some countries. 

The combination of traits in types was observed as follows 
among the 606 children: — 


Tasie VII. 

Type. | Tunis. | Algiers. | laastanbiee. Total. 
Darkweiiaionsrias 75.00% se = lo | 78.83 % | 76.40% 
Ad Tete Mey aerrar tect 4.82 4.70 4.62 
Mixed; anes aaes 20.18 Re | 16.47 18.98 


The pure dark type is found to the extent of 76%, the fair 
type less than 5%, and the mixed type only 19%. Among the 
European Jews the dark type is rarely over 60% ; the fair type, 
about 10% to 15%; and the mixed type, about 35%. The 
type of pigmentation is thus seen to have been preserved 
much purer among the Jews in North Africa than in Europe. 
Whether this is best explained by the fact that in Europe the 
blond type is more frequent, and in North Africa the indige- 
nous population is dark, and, even if the Jews have intermar- 
ried with the natives, they have only acquired again dark traits, 
iS an open question. 
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In the following table are given the results of head-measure- 
ments of 606 Jewish children between the ages of 6 and 16. 


TABLE VIII. 
Cephali 7 
ie : Tunis. Algiers. | Constantine. Lou 
Number. Per Cent. 

69 0.60 Be 2 oO 

7O 0.60 — 2 oo 
71 1.51 == — 5 0.83 
72 2.41 _ = 8 Toei 
73 1.20 == — 4 0.67 
74 4.52 1.92 3:53 23 3-79 
75 13.56 2.88 4.70 56 9.24 
76 10.54 6.73 10.00 59 9-74 
aT, 15.66 10.58 9.41 79 13.02 
78 T2HTA | 10.58 14.71 We 12.04 
79 13.86 15.38 14.71 87 14.36 
tsfo) 9.94 10.58 13.53 67 II.06 
81 6.32 11.54 7.65 46 7.59 
82 3.93 4.81 10,00 35 5.78 
83 21 8.65 4.70 26 4.29 
84 0.30 af) 2.94 12 1.98 
85 0.90 5.77 1.76 12 1.98 
86 | 0.30 1.92 1.18 5 0.82 
87 — 0.96 1.18 3 0.50 
88 _- 1.92 = 2 0.33 


The average cephalic index was as follows: — 


AG Ears ETT a as es A a ae SP 77.56 
CPE Giada Fes 9S sae ate ee pS a 80.11 
“Uy SEM cos 2 CTs rae ee ar 79.20 
OI OLED ATTICA, tye ciohta tele arslate’s ofa ooetatale 78.45 


Compared with European Jews, the Jews in North Africa 
are more long-headed. ‘This is best seen from Table Ix, in 
which the figures are arranged in groups of index classes accord- 
ing to Deniker’s scheme. ‘The figures for the European Jews 
represent 2641 individuals reported by various observers, and 
compiled by the author in his work “ Materials for the Physical 
Anthropology of the Eastern European Jews” (New York, 
LOO5)- 

It is seen from these figures that the type of the head of 
the Jews in North Africa is dolichocephalic, while that of the 
European Jews is brachycephalic. Those in Tunis are more 
dolichocephalic than those in Constantine, and particularly 
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Algiers. 65% of all the children measured had indices less 
than 80, those from Tunis even 75%. The brachycephalic 
type, cephalic index 84 and more, is scarce among the North 
African Jews. Only 5.61% had this type of head, in Tunis 
even less (1.5%), while 32.89% of the eastern European 


TABLE IX. 
North | 
Type o : : : ae | European 
Reena Tunis. Algiers. | Constantine. | sy oki | brit 
Hyperdolichoce- | 
phalic (-76)..... 24.40 4.80 8.32 | 16.5% | 2.41 
Dolichocephalic | 
Ow ace koe 26.10 iy eM 19.41 | 22.56) Wi 6.24 
Subdolichocephalic | 
(7879) ere ace 25.00 25.96 | 29.42 | 26.40 | 44.23 
Mesocephalic 
(80-85) Secses 16.26 22.12 21.18 | 18.65 | 24.50 
Subbrachycephalic 
(82589) Se dec 2 6.64 13.46 | 14.70 | 10:07 | 2465 
Brachycephalic | 
(S4=8'5)) we awe 1.20 11.54 | 4.70 3-96 | 17.19 
Hyperbrachyce- | 
phalic 
(SS eie cies ate 0.30 4.80 | 236° il 1.65 | 10.81 


Jews have this type of head-form. It is important to know 
whether the fact that the Jews in Algeria approach more nearly 
the type of the Jews in Europe (cephalic index 80.11, dolicho- 
cephaly only 4.80%, and brachycephaly 16.34%) cannot be 
explained by large numbers of European Jews who live in 
Algiers, and have thus intermarried with the indigenous Jews. 
But in Tunis there are also living many Jews from Europe, 
particularly Italian (whose cephalic index is 82 according to 
Lombroso and Livi), but still they are dolichocephalic. In 
fact, all the Jews I have asked in North Africa have told me 
that intermarriage between the indigenous and European Jews 
is very rare. 

I am only able to report measurements of 77 adult male Jews 
from North Africa. The absolute head-measurements are as 


follows. F 
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TABLE X. 
Nativity. HEab. Average Cephalic 

Width. Length. Index. 

9 in PORIS. sins aie gee see's 150 196 76.11 

Sy Bie SAR ACES oe 'a es tie 3 © 149 189 79.12 

Sian» Constantine: geo. sc eal: < 150 184 79.06 

Rady MOLOCCOM. cain wissen cts 145 190 75.92 

77 total in North Africa..... 149 188 78.24 


Dividing the figures into index classes, the following are the 
results : — 


TABLE XI. 
ot cae mea Tunis.| Algiers. | Constantine. | Morocco. SAIL. 
| 
-76 4 5 4 if 25.97 % 
76-77 3 5 9 2 24.67 
78-79 I 3 9 2 19.48 
80-81 I 5 4 - 13.00 
82-83 é 4 3 = 9.09 
84-85 - 3 I I 6.49 
86 + - - I - 1.30 
Total number..... | 9 25 31 12 77 


The average cephalic index is 78.24, about the same as in 
the children. The Morocco Jews are distinctly long-headed, 
with an index of 75.92. Next to these are those from Tunis, 
with 76.11; while the Jews in Algiers and Constantine are 
more broad-headed, nearly approaching the type of their Euro- 
pean co-religionists. The distribution of the various classes of 
indices is interesting. Over 50% of the individuals measured 
had indices less than 78, while among the European Jews about 
8% of persons are encountered with this type of head. On the 
other hand, of brachycephalic heads, with indices over 84, 
only 7.79% are found among the North African Jews, while 
among their co-religionists in Europe we find 32.89% with such 
heads, —nearly four times as many. 

The height and width of the face and the facial index are 


given on the next page. 
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FACE. 


a Facial Index. 
Height. : Width. 


Constantines ...avaacvrane nee ae 121 137 88.32 
US UTA Si tagernentovare’ ot Rede spoeever ava veuntntaes 122 139 88.77 
VANIER Sie te ate e are natenay er ot ure apneters 120 135 83.89 
INFOL OCC Om ncustet ciel icici «earls ae 120 134 89.55 
All North African Jews....... 121 136 88.97 


The measurements of the nose are the following : — 


ae Nasal Index. 
Height. Width. 
Constantineteyas cece ote eae 56 35 62.50 
SUSIE S or vane thoke nl oe is ohah-o Shines ev ucncle 54 aa 61.11 
WAU TOTS: eres apsvars (ovate eousus oye) spi sce 57 36 63.16 
INIGrOCEOR ES stctactens aetna oaks cenetters 55 34 61.81 
All North African Jews....... 56 34 60.71 


The nose is seen from these figures to be somewhat longer 
and narrower than in European Jews. It is a striking fact, 
however, that while the idea that the Jews have a very large 
number of hooked noses is erroneous as regards Europe, only 
from about 10% to 15% having such noses, among the North 
African Jews such noses are still more rarely encountered. 
Only 5 of the 77 had such form of nose. While walking 
around the Jewish district in Algiers, Constantine, and Tunis, 
I was also struck with the rarity of hooked noses. 

When compared with the indigenous races of North Africa, 
it is found that the Jews approach nearer the type of the Ber- 
bers, Arabs, Kabyls, etc., than that of their co-religionists in 
Europe. While these races are essentially brunette, yet a con- 
siderable blond element was found among them. Tissot states 
that about one-third of the population of Morocco is blond, 
but he gives no definite figures. Among 400 Turcos at Bona, 
5 were found with fair, and 20 with chestnut hair.t. Bertholon 
reports that over 2% of the population northwest of Tunis had 
blond and red hair, 9% intermediate or chestnut tints, and 
88.95% dark.2 The 6% of fair-haired Jews in North Africa 
are thus seen to be shared also by the non-Jewish population of 

* HarTMAn, Die Nigritier, p. 627. 


* BERTHOLON, Exploration Anthropol. de la Khoumirie (Bull. de Géogr. hist. 
descript.. Ministére de linstit. publ., Paris, 1891, pp. 179-224). 
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this region. On the other hand, the Jews who live in Europe 
among fairer races have about six times as many blonds as those 
in North Africa. 

From studies of the Berbers, Arabs, and Kabyls made by 
Topinard, Colignon, Bertholon, and others, it was established 
that they are dolichocephalic, their average cephalic index 
ranging between 70 and 77, according to the tribe. The Jews, 
as was evident from the measurements reported above, are also 
dolichocephalic, —a trait not observed in European Jews. Of 
all the thousands of Jews in Europe of whom measurements 
were obtained, less than 5% were dolichocephalic, and over 
75% had a cephalic index over 80. In North Africa, on the 
other hand, over 65% of all the children measured had heads 
with an index less than 80, thus being far removed from the 
Jews in Europe. ‘Taking this in connection with the Jews who 
live among extremely brachycephalic races, like those in the 
Caucasus, the difference in the types of Jews in various coun- 
tries is striking. In Caucasia Pantukhof, Erkert, and others 
have found an average cephalic index of 87 among the indige- 
nous Jews. ‘That this brachycephaly is not necessarily due to 
external conditions, such as climate, altitude, etc., is attested by 
the fact that the Kurds, Tats, and Persians who live in the same 
region are dolichocephalic; and the Russians, who have not 
intermarried with the indigenous races, have also preserved 
their cranial type. 

The North African Jews, in addition to their distinct cranial 
type, also display facial features not met with among the Jews 
in Europe. I was often unable to distinguish a Jew from a 
Moslem by the physiognomy, dress, deportment, etc. 

The alleged uniformity of the physical type of the Jews in 
various countries is conclusively disproved. We find the widest 
range of variation when we study Jews in different countries. 
There is more difference between the Caucasian and North 
African Jews than there: is between Russians and Germans, 
although the latter two peoples have no claim to any special 
blood relationship. Between these two extreme types of head- 
form are the European Jews, displaying cranial types ranging, 
on the average, between 80 and 84, according to the country 
and peoples among which they are located. 


THE YOKUTS AND YUKI LANGUAGES. 
BY A. L. KROEBER. 


N a paper opening the “‘ American Anthropologist” for 
1903, the numerous distinct native linguistic families of 
California were classified into morphological groups. Three 
such groups were determined,— one, territorially of small ex- 
tent, in the northwestern part of the State; a second, also lim- 
ited in area and in the number of families belonging to it, in 
the southwest; and a third occupying the greater part of the 
State, especially the central region, and comprising the major- 
ity of the families. This last typically Californian or Central 
group includes Maidu, Wintun, Pomo, Yuki, Costanoan, Es- 
selen, and Yokuts; while Shasta-Achomawi, Yana, Washo. 
Miwok, and Shoshonean all show more or less affinity to it, 
though differing each in certain respects. This morphological 
classification cannot in any way supersede the standard method 
of classification, based entirely on words, which must remain in 
use in determining the genetic relationship of languages. The 
Californian families, established upon lexical resemblances, 
consist of bodies of languages unquestionably related in origin. 
The morphological groups comprise these families treated as 
units, and express degrees of structural similarity without any 
implication as to a common origin of the families. In one 
respect the linguistic families correspond to biological species, 
and the morphological groups of families to genera. Like a 
species, the linguistic family is, at least practically, definitely 
separated from all others, and distinctly determinable. Like 
the genus, the morphological group is a larger indefinite body, 
whose constitution is dependent upon individual judgment. 
The purpose of the present paper is to compare two families 
that are members of the same morphological group, the Cen- 
tral group of California. The families chosen are Yuki and 
Yokuts, which are not in territorial contact, and which, on the 
evidence of their vocabularies, must in the present stage of 
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knowledge be considered as unquestionably distinct and show- 
ing no signs of common origin. The Yuki are in northern 
California, in the Coast Range and in part on the coast. Their 
principal territory is on the head waters of Eei River. The 
dialect representing the family in the present discussion is that 
of the division popularly known as Yuki, whose territory was 
in and about Round Valley. The Yokuts were in the interior 
of south-central California, in the southern end of the San Joa- 
quin Valley. The dialect used in the present comparison is the 
Yaudanchi, spoken originally on Tule River. 

Both stocks of people possess detached branches that have 
approached each other geographically. The so-called Wappo 
division of the Yuki extended nearly to Napa at the head of 
tide-water on the north side of San Francisco Bay. The 
Yokuts Chulamni or Cholovone occupied the country about 
Stockton in the tide-water region at the southeastern end of the 
bay. There is no evidence of intercourse or contact between 
the Wappo and the Chulamni. The language of the Chu- 
lamni shows them undoubtedly to have been a very recent off- 
shoot from the main body of the Yokuts. 


PHONETICS. 


The phonetic systems of the two families are closely sim- 
ilar. The parallels are strikingly shown in the table on p. 66. 
Both possess five series of consonant sounds,—a guttural, a 
palatal, two “dental,” and a labial. Of the two “dental” 
series, one is formed palatally or post-alveolarly, the other in- 
terdentally. Both languages show in these five series both sim- 
ple and aspirated surds. They differ in that Yokuts possesses 
also sonants, which Yuki lacks. They agree in lacking spirants 
in all five series, except that Yokuts possesses surd and sonant 
guttural spirants. In both languages only the interdental and 
labial series are represented by nasals. ‘The nasal of the gut- 
tural series occurs in Yuki only through modification of n or m 
by a following k, and in Yokuts only in that division of the 
family to which the Yaudanchi dialect belongs. The majority 
of Yokuts dialects show no guttural nasal. Both languages 
possess either s and sh or a sound intermediate between s and 

Boas Anniversary Volume.— 5. 
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sh, with the addition in Yokuts of corresponding sonants. 
Both lack r, but possess J, exceptionally modified in the Yau- 
danchi dialect to d; and both have Ww, y, and w. In vowels, 
u, 0, a, €é, and i agree in both families, o and e being open, with 
only the difference that Yuki lacks e, but adds nasal a*. Each 
language possesses also a second series of vowels, though these 
differ in character. This second series consists, in the one case, 
of aspirated vowels, which are well developed and frequent in 
Yuki, but sporadic in Yokuts; in the other, of modified or im- 
pure vowels in Yokuts, among them open 6 and ii correspond- 
ing to e andi. These impure vowels are without parallel in 
Yuki, but are also lacking in the great majority of Yokuts dia- 
lects, occurring only in the small division of the family to 
which Yaudanchi belongs. When Yokuts sounds peculiar to 
the Yaudanchi dialectic group are omitted, it is accordingly 
seen that the phonetic constituents of the two families are iden- 
tical, except for the presence in Yokuts of sonants and of gut- 
tural spirants, the presence of e in Yokuts and of nasal a® in 
Yuki, and for the development of aspirated vowel-sounds in 


Yuki. 


, YUKI. YOKUTs. 
Ole t Mie} W jo) ai es 
Un Oma a de [ero aoa 
kk (ft) koko x oe ay 
Ge wate, s-c te tee dy 
LemmtG: oe ae s-¢ Z-j 
t vt n 1 t <t) ad n (1) 
Pp Pp m p.. OA 8 m 
h, Sie WV, h, Fare WE 


In both families all sounds of the language occur both ini- 
tially and finally, if the modification of h to an aspiration, of 
y toi, and of w tow, are included. In both families there are 
no combinations of three consonants. In both there occurs no 
combination of two consonants, either initially or finally. In 
both there do not seem to exist in stems any combinations of 
consonants whatever: this is certain of Yuki, and exceedingly 
probable of Yokuts. Both languages are probably without 
radical diphthongs. In both almost all diphthongs can be 
explained as directly due to y or w. In both languages con- 
sonants are but infrequently modified by juxtaposed components 
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of the same word. In one respect the two families differ strik- 
ingly. Yuki is without vocalic harmony or any system of 
vocalic mutations in stems. Yokuts possesses vocalic harmony 
in well-developed form. This harmony is found operative in 
part in affixes, but occurs primarily in stems under the influence 
of affixes, and is sometimes, if not always, connected with change 
of the word accent. The most prominent peculiarity of the 
vocalic harmony of Yokuts is the fact that it assumes entirely 
different forms, not so much before suffixes of different phonetic 
content, as according to the part of speech to which the stem 
belongs and according to the grammatical significance of the 
sufix. Identical suffixes of different meaning cause diverse 
changes. Nibetc in the objective becomes nibetc-i, in the plu- 
ral nebatc-i._ In the verb the stem-vowels change from o to u, 
from u to o, from e toi, from i to e, from 6 to i, and from ii 
to 6, before suffixes containing an a, while suffixes containing 
an 7 do not modify the stem. In the numeral, however, the 
same change is produced only by an i-sufix. In the noun the 
last vowel of the stem becomes respectively a or i, according as 
the sufhx of the plural is -i or -a. Thus the laws of vocalic 
harmony in Yokuts are not only elaborate, but are psychologi- 
cal or grammatically artificial much more than physiological or 
purely phonetic. 

It will be seen, that, except for the presence of the Yokuts 
vocalic harmony, the phonetic systems of the two languages are 
as nearly identical, both in their constituents and in their use 
and combination, as they well could be in two entirely distinct 


families. 
ETYMOLOGY. 


The radical elements composing the two languages show 
considerable difference. In Yuki they are predominantly mono- 
syllabic, while Yokuts shows a well-marked polysyllabic ten- 
dency. In both languages verbal stems are more frequently 
monosyllabic than are noun-stems. In Yuki nine-tenths or 
more of the verbal stems are monosyllabic, and most of the 
remainder doubtful. In Yokuts about two-thirds of the verbal 
stems are monosyllabic, the remainder almost certainly dissyl- 
labic. Of Yukinouns, the great majority are either monosyllabic 
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or clearly derivable from monosyllabic elements. In most 
polysyllabic Yuki nouns, composition or derivation is certain, 
and the monosyllabic radicals can be determined, although their 
meaning is frequently unknown. In Yokuts very few nouns 
are monosyllabic. Nine-tenths or more show from two to four 
syllables. Almost all give no evidence of being derived. A 
few derivative affixes are determinable, but even when sub- 
tracted they leave the stems polysyllabic. 

In Yuki the monosyllabic constituents of the language are 
considerably combined into fairly long compact words, both 
nominal and verbal, of from two to four and five and six sylla- 
bles. While these words are phonetic units, their elements, 
both consonantal and vocalic, are almost entirely unchanged. 
In Yokuts, on the other hand, stems are not combined with each 
other; and when they are united with suffixes, vocalic changes 
are frequently produced, although consonants are not appre- 
ciably affected. Consequently the structure of Yuki words is 
often comparatively elaborate, but is always clear phonetically, 
even if the meaning of the several component stems is unknown. 
In Yokuts, on the other hand, the structure of words is almost 
always quite simple, but is often not transparent on account of 
the vocalic changes caused by the combination of stem and 
suffix. 

In regard to composition as distinguished from derivation, 
that is to say, the union of stems that can occur independently 
as distinct words, the two families differ. Yokuts is practically 
without composition, either of nouns with nouns, or of nouns 
with verbs and adjectives. Yuki, on the other hand, freely 
combines its stems of all parts of speech; and such composite 
words, while not strikingly frequent, are found in considerable 
numbers. Inthe composition of twonouns, the modifying stem 
or regimen precedes, the regent follows. When a noun is com- 
bined with a verb or an adjective, it precedes these stems, al- 
though the latter are the modifiers and the noun is the regent 
or element which determines the nature of the compouhd. 

In Yokuts there is very little etymological derivation from 
stems by means of affixes, and most of the deriving affixes are 
of indefinite or indeterminable meaning. In Yuki derivation 
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is more developed, not only in the number of affixes found, but 
in the greater frequency of their occurrence. The affixes are 
also generally of a more definite significance, such as -mo’l or 
-o'l, denoting the instrument or agent. 

Yokuts shows etymological reduplication to some extent, 
Yuki scarcely at all. Yokuts also possesses a considerable 
number of onomatopoetic stems, especially to denote animals. 
In Yuki this feature is less prominent. Yokuts seems to have 
both borrowed a number of words from neighboring languages 
and lent to them. Yuki, however, shows scarcely a trace of 
either such borrowing or lending. 


GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE. 


Grammatical structure is indicated in both families almost 
entirely by affixes, to which in Yokuts must be added the vocalic 
harmony induced by the affixes. The relative position of 
words in the sentence is of no grammatical moment. Both 
languages lack prefixes and infixes entirely. The grammatical 
relations of both are therefore expressed by suffixes alone. On 
the whole, the classes of grammatical ideas expressed by these 
sufixes correspond quite closely in the two families. In the 
extent of their grammatical suffixation the two languages, how- 
ever, differ. Yuki is considerably the richer, between seventy 
and eighty grammatical suffixes having been determined, with 
the prospect of the existence of a number of others; whereas 
in Yokuts the total number found is barely over thirty. The 
numerical preponderance is maintained in Yuki in all classes of 
suffixes. 

The suffixes of both families may be grouped in four classes; 
the first consisting of suffixes expressing number and gender, 
and of suffixes of adjectives, demonstratives, and numerals; the 
second consisting of case-suffixes; the third, of formative verbal 
sufixes; and the fourth, of grammatical verbal sufhixes. 

Among suffixes of the first class, both languages show a plu- 
ral -i, replaced sometimes by -a. Both possess a rarer diminu- 
tive, sometimes approaching a plural in meaning, with the form 
ite or -hatc. The other miscellaneous suffixes of this class 
number eight in Yokuts, and ten in Yuki. 
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In the second class, comprising suffixes of case and location, 
the two languages run closely parallel for a time; but then 
Yokuts ceases, while Yuki continues in a rich development. 
Both languages possess suffixes expressing the objective, posses- 
sive, instrumental, locative, and ablative. The phonetic forms 
of these case-suffixes are quite closely analogous, and in some 
cases even similar or identical. Besides these five forms, 
Yokuts, however, shows no trace of any other suffixes of case, 
except one peculiar to objective pronouns. Yuki, however, has 
not only three such suffixes found only on pronouns, but a con- 
siderable number of others, all of special locative significance, 
such as an inessive, superessive, and juxtapositive. Such ideas 
are in Yokuts expressed either by the one indefinite locative or 
by prepositional words of adverbial or substantival origin. The 
Yokuts case-suffixes, accordingly, are either purely syntactical 
or approach this character. The Yuki suffixes, while in part 
purely syntactical, comprise many of concrete and compara- 
tively ungrammatical significance. The total number found in 
Yokuts is six, in Yuki seventeen. 


CASE. YOKUTs. YUKI. 
ODSECtVEl rine cc cinls eld doe ete cerned s -a, -i -a 
POSSESSIVE) wa caceiawe cre cievie heleeerra ee -in -at 
Instrumental@ aaa acsearle -, -ni -ok; -a 
TS OCAUIViO Me croc ererrale cinch ve lola cae -u -ki, -k, -i 
Ablative’ sac.cccnrecisis:en Sarees mcrkrapetes -nit -wit; -pis 


A similar disproportion between the two languages is found 
in the third class, the formative or semi-derivative suffixes of 
verbs. Yokuts shows only six, —a causative, frequentative, 
desiderative, benefactive, intransitive, and reflexive. These 
are all of specific meaning, and are added to stems only when 
there is a definite intent of expressing the meaning which they 
bear. In consequence these formative suffixes are not particu- 
larly abundant in Yokuts. In Yuki twenty-three suffixes of this 
class have been determined, and there are very probably many 
others. The benefactive of Yokuts is lacking. The desidera- 
tive finds an equivalent in a conative. The reflexive is paral- 
leled, the intransitive paralleled and duplicated by a contrasting 
sufhx expressing transitiveness, or voluntary as opposed to in- 
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voluntary action. In place of the Yokuts causative, Yuki 
shows three suffixes of this meaning, and in place of the Yokuts 
frequentative, four suffixes of this or a contrasting opposite 
meaning. In addition to these suffixes, Yuki shows a poten- 
tial, similative, two inchoatives, and eight other suffixes, most . 
of which refer, though with vague significance, to motion or 
action. Throughout, the Yuki suffixes, although so much more 
numerous, appear to be of less precise meaning than those of 
Yokuts, except in the cases where they occur in pairs expressing 
opposite ideas. On the other hand, the Yuki suffixes are not 
only altogether more numerous, but are more abundantly used, 
most verbs in connected discourse showing at least one of this 
class of formative suffixes. 

The fourth class, consisting of the more distinctly gram- 
matical suffixes of verbs, is also more numerously represented 
in Yuki by a proportion of nineteen to eight, but the range of 
categories of meaning to which the suffixes belong is strikingly 
similar in the two languages. ‘The verbal suffixes of neither 
express either person or number. The grammatical suffixes of 
verbs are thus restricted in both languages to those indicating 
mode or tense. Of distinctly temporal suffixes, Yokuts has 
four, Yuki six. Yokuts possesses a pure passive, which is with- 
out equivalent in Yuki. Yuki shows two quotatives, lacking in 
Yokuts, and a negative and an interrogative sufiix, which occur 
in addition to negative and interrogative particles. Yokuts 
uses only particles to express the negative and interrogative. 
Of participial, relative, and noun-forming suffixes, Yokuts pos- 
sesses only three, Yuki nine. Yokuts is without any distinctly 
relative suffixes with a subordinating significance about equiva- 
lent to “‘ he who;” whereas in Yuki such suffixes, in part directly 
related to the demonstrative stems, are not only well-developed, 
but of frequent use, and of importance in the structure of the 
sentence. 

Both families have in common the employment of the loca- 
tive case-sufix on verbs to form dependent clauses, usually with 
a temporal significance, ‘‘at the going” or “at his going” 
meaning ‘‘ when he went.” 

The imperative is in Yuki expressed in some verbs by the 
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stem, in others by a suffix -a. In Yokuts, Yaudanchi and the 
dialects most nearly related to it indicate the imperative by 
the stem without a suffix, while the yemaining dialects of the 
family use the sufhx -ka. 


Uses OF PARTS OF SPEECH AND THEIR “AFFIXES. 


Nouns. 


In Yokuts the use of the plural suffix is restricted to nouns 
denoting human beings or personified animals and objects. In 
Yuki the phonetically identical plural suffix is restricted to 
nouns denoting animate beings, among which plants are prob- 
ably included. 

The objective suffix is in Yuki added only to nouns denoting 
persons, or objects conceived of as persons. In Yokuts many 
nouns never take the objective suffix; but this is apparently due 
to their phonetic form, and not to their meaning, for they com- 
prise words denoting persons, animals, and inanimate objects. 

In both languages the possessive sufix of nouns and demon- 
stratives is freely used on all words of these classes. ‘The pos- 
sessive relation between two nouns is expressed by means of 
this case-sufhix, and not by the possessive pronoun. 


Personal Pronouns. 


In one of the most important structural considerations, at 
least in the case of American languages, the two families are 
absolutely in accord: their entire failure to employ the personal 
pronouns or pronominal elements as a syntactical means or in 
afix form. The only qualification that must be made of this 
statement is that terms of relationship, but only these, are in 
Yuki sometimes preceded by abbreviated or modified pronomi- 
nal forms, of which it is not clear whether they are prefixes 
or preposed particles. In both families the personal pronouns 
are syntactically the full equivalent of substantives, and are no 
more used as affixes, or in abbreviated form as parts of words, 
than are nouns; that is to say, the system of pronominal incor- 
poration characterizing so many American languages, and so 


highly developed in some of them, is utterly lacking in both 
these families. 
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The personal pronouns of the two languages are alike in 
being restricted to the first and second person, and in showing 
in the plural of the first person both inclusive and exclusive 
forms, the inclusive being derived from the stem of the second 
person. Yokuts does possess in the Yaudanchi dialect a pos- 
sessive pronoun of the third person, and in other dialects also 
subjective and objective plurals of the third person. These, 
however, are shown by their forms to be almost certainly only 
formations by analogy from the stems of the second person. 
No Yokuts or Yuki dialect has any word equivalent to ‘“‘ he” 
or “him;” the pronoun is omitted or replaced by the demon- 
strative ‘‘that.’”” Yokuts shows a dual developed parallel with 
the plural. This is without equivalent in Yuki. In Yokuts it 
is restricted entirely to the personal pronouns and demonstra- 
tives. Pronominal forms indicating oblique case-relations or 
plurality are derived in Yuki mostly from the singular subjec- 
tive stems by means of the case and number suffixes characteris- 
tic of nouns, or are expressed by stems radically different from 
the singular subjective stems. In Yokuts these forms are all 
clearly derived from the singular subjective stems, but more 
largely by suffixes confined in their use to the pronoun, and with 
a far-reaching influence of analogy which has much modified 
and systematized the forms as a whole. 


YOKUTS. YUKI. 
Subj. Ob}. Poss. Subj. Obj. Poss. 
Si 13 na nan nim a"p-el il it-in 
ing. ; iS ts 5 
2 ma mam min mi mis mit 
3 — = an -- _ _ 
I ex nak nanak nimgin — _ — 
I in mak ? magin — = oe 
ie 2 mak mamak mingin -— — _ 
3 — _— angin — = = 
I ex nan nanunwa_nimik mi miya miat 
I in mai ? main us usa usat 
Plu. 2) man mamunwa minik mos mosiya mosiyat 
3 — — anik — _— — 
Demonstratives. 


Both families accord no great importance to demonstratives. 
The precise indication of distance, visibility, or relation to per- 
son, characterizing the demonstratives of some American lan- 
guages, is not found. The demonstratives are considerably 
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used as words, but are not employed as a syntactical means, 
except for their occurrence in relative suffixes of verbs in Yuki. 
Relative relations are also expressed by demonstratives in 
Yokuts, but only by the independent demonstratives; whereas 
Yuki employs the demonstrative stems for this purpose as verb- 
suffixes. 

The demonstrative stems in Yokuts number three, or in most 
dialects four, in Yuki only two. The distinction between the 
two Yuki stems is one of distance. The stem indicating 
greater distance, and therefore greater indefiniteness, ki, is the 
more freely used, often with a meaning approaching that of 
the English article. In Yokuts the four demonstratives are of 
two classes. One consists of a stem ta, which is primarily in- 
dicative of reference and is rather indefinite as to location, 
although at times it specifically indicates distance and inyisibil- 
ity. This stem, like the Yuki stem indicating greater distance, 
is used as the practical equivalent of the English article and 
the English personal pronoun of the third person singular. 
The demonstratives of the second class in Yokuts show stems 
apparently going back to initial k, and indicate three degrees 
of distance, sometimes brought into relation with the three per- 
sonal pronouns. The forms of the demonstratives in, the two 
families are strikingly similar. Yuki uses ka for “ this,” ki for 
‘“‘that.”’> Yokuts uses ta for ‘“‘that”’ indefinite, ka for ‘‘ that,” 
xt and xe (replaced in other dialects by ki and hi) for “this.” 

Yuki indicates a reflexive, such as ‘‘ he himself,” by the addi- 
tion of a suffix -p to the demonstrative. Yokuts does not show 
this feature. Yuki, in forming the plural of its demonstra- 
tives, adds to the stem the suffix -mac-; Yokuts, a similar suffix 
-c-. In both languages the endings expressive of case and 
number are those of the noun, with apparently little variation. 


Numerals. 


The numeral systems of the two languages are radically dif- 
ferent, that of Yokuts being strictly decimal, and the numbers 
up to ten unanalyzable; that of Yuki quaternary, with only the 
forms up to three showing true numeral stems, all the terms 
above being both descriptive and composite. 
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Connectives. 


In the use of connectives the two languages are different. 
Yokuts shows no introductory or connective particles, other 
than a few that are absolutely without syntactical significance, 
like English “and” and “then.” Yuki, however, has several 
introductory particles indicating with some fineness the rela- 
tionship of consecutive sentences, not only as regards the time 
or state of the actions expressed, but as regards the grammat- 
ical subject. The particle sa®- indicates that the subject of the 
sentence which it heads is the same as that of the preceding sen- 
tence; the particle si-, that the subject is different. These two 
particles, which are constantly used in Yuki, do much to make 
up for the lack in this language of personal pronouns of the 
third person or demonstrative elements of accurate denotation. 
These two particles are also combined with suffixed elements 
indicating the relation in time or otherwise of the actions or 
states expressed by two consecutive sentences: -k- expresses con- 
temporaneous action; -m and -kit:, that the action of the pre- 
ceding sentence is completed; -ka®, that it is continued. There 
are others whose meaning is not clear. A Yuki particle ii is 
abundantly interspersed, either as an affix to the connectives 
just described, or as an independent word, in statements made 
on the information of others or not based on actual knowledge 
or experience; in other words, it expresses a dubitative. Yo- 
kuts lacks this expression. 


Verbs. 


The verbs of Yokuts and Yuki are primarily characterized 
by the entire lack of either pronominal or nominal incorpora- 
tion, whether for subject or object. Number is also not ex- 
pressed by any affix or modification of the verb. Reduplication 
to express iteration occurs in Yokuts. In Yuki it is less fre- 
quent or lacking. In both languages the formative or semi- 
derivative suffixes, such as intransitives and causatives, precede 
the modo-temporal or more distinctively grammatical suffixes, 
such as preterites and participles. In neither language are 
there any affixes indicating the instrument or means of action 
expressed by the verb-stem. As stated before, the Yokuts suf- 
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fixes are fewer than those of Yuki, but more specific and used 
only when necessary. Those of Yuki, being more indefinite in 
meaning, are more frequently used, often through habitual 
idiom rather than from intent to express a specific significance. 
A peculiarity of Yuki is that a large class of verbs, including all 
of mental action besides many others, provide their logical sub- 
ject with the objective suffix, while the object receives the pos- 
sessive sufix. It would appear that this construction is an im- 
personal one, equivalent to English “methinks.” The distinc- 
tion between impersonal or unintentional action, and action 
which is voluntary, is grammatically deeply impressed upon 
Yuki, but finds no parallel in Yokuts. Perhaps the commonest 
formative verb-sufixes in Yuki are -t-, expressing intransitive, 
involuntary, or automatic action; and -t/-, expressing transitive, 
voluntary, or causative action. These suffixes can be added 
practically to any verb-stem, and where they are contrasted the 
involuntary suffix -f- usually causes the subject of the verb to 
assume the objective form: a"p o’-tl-ik, “I spew;” ii o’-t-tk, 
“T vomit.” 

Both languages are free from a feature characterizing Atha- 
pascan, Shoshonean, and other families: the use of radically 
unrelated stems to express the same action in the singular and 
plural. A single instance has been found in each language: 
taut‘a and cox, “to die or kill,” in Yokuts; mam and pin, “to 
lie or lay,” in Yuki; but it seems probable that both cases are 
due to a different connotation of the singular and plural stems 
rather than that the different stems are directly indicative of 
number. 


SENTENCE STRUCTURE. 


In the building-up of the senténce from words, the two fam- 
ilies show many discrepancies. The order of words, while not 
definitely fixed, and entirely a matter of idiom and custom and 
not of syntax, differs quite thoroughly. In Yokuts the adjec- 
tive precedes its noun, in Yuki it follows. Yokuts tends to 
place the verb at the head of the sentence, Yuki at the end. 
The order of words in the sentence in Yokuts is most frequently 
verb, subject, object; in Yuki, subject, object, verb, or subject, 
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verb, object. In both, the relative order of the pronouns is 
idiomatically fixed, the subject preceding the object. The lan- 
guages agree in opening the sentence with particles. In Yokuts 
the interrogative, negative, and similar particles stand at the 
head, as do interrogative stems. When such are lacking, there 
is usually a simple particle about equivalent to “ then ’’ in mean- 
ing. In Yuki the introductory and connective particles defi- 
nitely referring to the preceding sentence are almost invariably 
at the head. 

The composition of the sentence is not very similar. The 
sentences of Yokuts are simple. There are few dependent or 
subordinate clauses, and most of these neither long nor in- 
volved. On the other hand, the majority of Yuki sentences 
in narrative or connected discourse contain one or more depend- 
ent participial or relative clauses, and these may be subordinated 
one to the other. 

SPECIMEN TEXTS. 


Yokuts. 


gog’o-c ta-u limik giog’o-c an  yiwin hay-ana g’‘og‘o-c_ ta-u 
Live-did that-at Hawk. Live-did his wife fly-er Live-did that-at 


(= Duck) 
kaiu_yet-au ta-fi gog’o-c tin ta-u cupe-in ama 
Coyote one-at that-(obj.). Live-did (indicates that-at three-(anim.). Then 
(= with) (= him) plu. subj.) 
tan-ji limik ama wid-ji_ kaiu-i am hi efittim ama ta-nit 


go-did Hawk. Then say-did Coyote-to: ‘‘Not will sleep!” Then that-from 


yiwin an limk-in tan-ji ama  modot-ci ama kaiu ent'im-ji 
wife his Hawk’s go-did. Then seed-gather-did. Then Coyote sleep-did 


modotc-iu an 
seed-gathering-at her. 
Yuki. 
1. k’am-l-itc ii mil-t’u yii-k-i-k-am i 
2. ?-er-diminutive quotative, deer-heart play- ?-phonetic- quot. 
(panther-little) indicates a myth action-continuative 

20 Wild-cat ; deer-heart playing-with 

I. im-pis hul-k’oi nau”-mil sa®-ii 
2. where-from eye-gopher look-did indicates continuance of 


subj.; + quot. 


3. from-somewhere Coyote watched. Then 
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I. ai®-it wo’-ma na® si-ii ki-mac-nam-il-k 
2. glide-? walk-motion- and indicates change of that-thus-?-?-present 
toward subject ; + quotative 
3. gradually (C) walking- and then (W) doing-thus 
toward 
to eit ha"ca al suup-is ii, yli-k-i-mil 
2. quot. again slope-on throw-repeatedly quot. play-?-phon.-did 
25 again on-the-slope throwing (W) played. 
its si-ii im-pis ki hul-k’oi = nau”’-mil 
2. indic. change where-from that eye-gopher look-did 
subj.; + quot. 

3. Then from-somewhere that Coyote watched. 
it si-ii an ki-mac-ik ii yil-k-i-mil 


indic. change always that-thus-present quot. play-?-phon.-did 
subj.; -- quot. 


iS) 


Be Then always doing-thus (W) played. 


CONCLUSION. 


It will be seen that the two families agree so closely at so 
many points, that their morphological similarity and apper- 
tainance to the same type of language are unquestionable. 
Their phonetic systems are practically identical, both in consti- 
tution and in use; their means of structure, practically confined 
in both to suffixation, are identical; and the grammatical cate- 
gories expressed are closely similar, — the lack of syntactical 
pronominal elements and of affixes of instrument or shape, the 
presence of cases, a limited expression of number and of the 
idea of animation, — besides a general resemblance in the treat- 
ment of the verb. A general phonetic and grammatical sim- 
plicity and absence of polysynthetic qualities pervades both 
families; and the degree to which their similarities are funda- 
mental is quickly and convincingly apparent when they are even 
superficially compared with such languages as Iroquois, Algon- 
quin, Shoshonean, Eskimo, Nahuatl, Wakashan, Chinook, 
Salish, or Siouan. 

The principal differences between the two families are that 
Yokuts is comparatively more polysyllabic, possesses vocalic 
harmony and to some extent reduplication, lacks composition 
almost entirely, shows less etymological derivation, and has con- 
siderably fewer grammatical suffixes, than Yuki. In other 
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words, it may be said that the two families are fundamentally 
similar in range, scope, and method of expression; and that the 
morphological difference between them is principally one of 
degree, Yuki showing a greater number of more invariable 
grammatical elements more freely combined with stems, and 
Yokuts a smaller number of elements causing more variation 
in stems and less freely combined with them. 


‘ 
THE PRONOMINAL DUAL IN THE LANGUAGES OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


BY ROLAND B. DIXON. 


HE languages spoken by the Indians of California offer 
AR, one of the most fruitful fields for linguistic study in 
America. The interest and importance of the region lie in 
part in the variety of types found in the many languages within 
this small area, but also in the opportunity they afford for 
tracing progressive differentiation, and the influence of one 
language upon another. Almost any grammatical feature, 
considered by itself, shows interesting modifications, if traced 
throughout the different languages and their dialects. Of the 
minor features which may thus be studied, that of the develop- 
ment of a pronominal dual and its relation to the systematiza- 
tion of the personal pronoun is of interest, inasmuch as, in 
addition to showing a varied development and transitional 
forms, the results seem to go counter to the general tendency 
toward territorial continuity, which has been noted as charac- 
teristic of the region. 

A pronominal dual is rare in California, and seems on the 
whole to be associated with a tendency toward systematization 
of the pronominal forms. If, however, we examine the matter 
in detail, we find that in the three stocks in northern California 
in which the dual occurs (Wintun, Maidu, and Washo), the 
extent of the systematization varies, differing even among the 
different dialects of a single stock. We may also find exam- 
ples, perhaps, of mutual influence between languages possessing 
a pronominal dual, and those which do not. 

In considering the subject, we may begin with the Wintun. 
Here material is available from two dialects only, — the north- 
ern and the southern, — out of a possible four. In the north- 
ern dialect, spoken on the upper Sacramento and McCloud 
Rivers, the pronominal forms are throughout perfectly regular, 


the dual and plural being formed systematically from the 
80 
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singular, as shown in the following paradigm. The forms 
given are the subjective. 


Sing. Dual. Plu. 
Ist pers. ni nél ni‘té 
2d pers. mi mél mi'té 
3d pers. pi pél pité 


In the southern dialect, spoken about Colusa and Rumsey, 
almost the same regularity persists, although the forms them- 
selves vary considerably from those in the north. The follow- 
ing paradigm shows the possessive forms, which exhibit the 
regularity just as well as the subjective, of which a full para- 
digm is not available. 


Sing. Dual. Plu. 
Ist pers. na’nd ne’pelén6 né lemin 
2d pers. mato’nd ma’peléné ma lemin 
jd pers. ind ua’peléno Wlemin 


It will be noted here, that while the regularity is still great, 
yet the second person exhibits a slight lapse from the rigid sys- 
tem of the northern dialect. “The Wintun, therefore, although 
predominantly systematic, shows a slight differentiation in this 
regard between the two dialects. 

In the case of the Maidu, this tendency toward variation is 
more marked, as in each of the three dialects we find a varying 
degree of regularity, greatest in the southern, and least marked 
in the northeastern dialect. ‘The southern form runs as fol- 
lows in the subjective : — 


Sing. Dual. Plu. 
TSE Perse TL nas nes 
2d pers. mi mam mem 
jd pers. mom mésa’m mésé’m 


The regularity here is not as striking as in the northern Win- 
tun; for whereas there the dual and plural of all three persons 
were formed by the same suffix and vowel change, here, al- 
though the vowel-change is the same for all, the suffix varies 
with the different persons. It is the same, however, for the 
same person, in both dual and plural. 
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If we turn to the northwestern dialect, a slightly greater 
irregularity is apparent, as shown again by the subjective form. 
‘ 


Sing. Dual. Plu. 
Ist pers. ni nisa’m nisé’m 
2d pers. mi mima’m mimé’m 
3d pers. mom mosa’m mopa’m 


It will be noted here that the third person now has a differ- 
ent suffix in the plural from that used in the dual. 

The northeastern dialect carries this irregularity still further, 
the uniformity of vowel-change being interfered with in the 
second and third persons dual, and the second person plural, 
with the addition of a slight difference in the sufix of both 
second and third persons in the dual and plural. The forms 
given are again the subjective. 


Sing. Dual. Plu. 
Ist pers. ni nisa’m nisé’m 
2d pers. mi mi’ntsem minsé’m 
jd pers. méoye’m métso’m m06’sem 


In the three Maidu dialects, therefore, a progressively 
greater irregularity of form appears as we proceed from south 
and southwest toward the north and northeast. 

A true pronominal dual does not exist in the Shasta-Acho- 
ma’wi stock; but in the Achoma’wi and Atsugé’wi branches of 
the stock, which are in contact with the Wintun and the Maidu, 
we find the dual regularly expressed in the verb. The inde- 
pendent pronominal forms, in both these languages, show no 
trace of a dual; but the affixed subjective forms, used with the 
verb, differentiate the dual from the plural forms by means of 
a sufix. ‘These forms are shown in the two paradigms below. 


ACHOMA’WI. 
Sing. Dual. Plu. 
Ist pers. 8- Ph- Vh- -(m)a 
2d pers. g- gidj- gidj--(m)a 


gd pers. y-(i-) iy- (ii-) i- -dji 
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ATSUGE WI. 
Sing. Dual. Plu. 
Ist pers. s- w- -hai Ww- -au 
2d pers. m- midj- -hai midj- -au 
jd pers. w- Ww- -wa w- -wa(?) 


These forms seem to lie intermediate between the type repre- 
sented by the Wintun and Maidu, which possess a dual and 
plural in all the forms of the personal pronoun, and the type 
of the Lutuami or the Shasta, where there is no indication of a 
dual of any sort. It will also be noticed that there is consider- 
able regularity in the forms of these pronouns, in so far sub- 
stantiating the belief that a pronominal dual is in some way 
associated with a systematization of the pronominal forms. 

From a consideration of the relative positions of the north- 
western and northeastern Maidu on the one hand, and the 
Achoma’wi and Atsugé’wi on the other, it appears that the vary- 
ing regularity of the two former, and the distinction of the dual 
from the plural in the verb alone in the two latter, may perhaps 
be explained by the influence of one language upon its neigh- 
bors: for the Achoma’wi and Atsugé’wi, who alone within that 
stock show the beginnings of a dual form, are in contact on 
two sides with languages (Wintun and Maidu) which possess 
a regular pronominal dual; and, on the other hand, of the three 
dialects of the Maidu, it is only the northwestern and the north- 
eastern which show irregularity to any extent, and these are the 
dialects which come most closely in contact with languages not 
possessed of a regular dual. It may also be pointed out, that 
of the two, it is the northeastern (which comes more closely in 
touch with the languages without a dual than does the north- 
western) which shows this irregularity to the greatest degree. 
It would seem, however, that we may not rely too confidently 
on this supposition of mutual influence; for there appears to be 
no trace of it in the case of the Wintun, which, in spite of being 
surrounded on two sides by languages without a dual, yet is the 
most regular in its dual and plural forms of any of the cases 
mentioned. Yana also, almost surrounded by languages hav- 
ing a dual, shows no trace of it. 

One further point in connection with the subject of a pro- 
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nominal dual, and the regularity of pronominal forms may be 
alluded to. These features occur, as has been stated,! in three 
other stocks in California, — the Yokuts, Washo, and Salinan. 
The Washo? occupies an area contiguous to, and immediately 
east of, the Maidu, and thus forms part of a continuous terri- 
tory of some extent. The Yokuts and Salinan, on the other 
hand, while together occupying a continuous area in the south- 
ern part of the State, are not in direct contact with the first area 
lying farther to the north, being separated from it by the inter- 
vening Costanoan and Miwok;? the small isolated area of 
Yokuts about Stockton forming the only link to connect the 
two. 

In almost all features, the Californian languages show a 
noticeable geographic continuity, a given characteristic being 
found throughout a continuous area, asarule. In this feature, 
however, of the pronominal dual, the continuity is interrupted. 
It has already been noted,* that, on other grounds, the trans- 
position of Yokuts and Miwok would lead to a greater con- 
tinuity of type, and that the general affiliations of the Yokuts 
were clearly with the Maidu. It would seem, then, that in 
this very minor feature of the existence of a dual and the regu- 
larity of the pronominal forms, there was to be found further 
confirmation of this view. 

* Dixon and KrogBer, The Native Languages of California (American An- 
thropologist, N. S., Vol. v, p. 14). 

, * Material from the Washo is unfortunately not available for comparison 
ere. 


* Moquelumnan. 
“ Dixon and Kroes, l. c., p. 22. 


SOME NOTES ON THE MAYA PRONOUN: 
BY ALFRED M. TOZZER. 


HE pronominal forms in Maya are added directly to the 
aR root-stem. They do not lose their identity when thus 
added, but they are often phonetically changed. The pro- 
nouns do not occur alone as individual words, and thus they 
should be treated syntactically when the Maya language is con- 
sidered as a whole. 

There are two personal pronouns, — the verbal and the nom- 
inal. The first may be called the objective, and the second the 
subjective or possessive pronoun. 

The verbal pronoun forms the subject of intransitive verbs 
in all cases except the present, and it is also used as the object of 
transitives. This is the true pronoun. It may stand alone 
when compounded with f; as ten, tets, etc. This is used when 
great emphasis is desired: e.g., Mas puts-en? (‘‘ Who hit me?”’) 
T-en puts-ets (“I hit you,” or, more literally, ‘I am the one 
who hit you”’), thus bringing out the verbal idea contained in 
this form of the pronoun. 


Singular. Verbal Pronoun. Nominal Pronoun. 
SEG AE OSS AN OO ON DBO OOP IDA en in 
EG). JHFED S.3 oD SOD HOON OL etS (ech) a 
SHE GWE 3 ob A BOs COORD SOO er _ u 
Dual. 
TSE ePerSsn) (LICIUSIVE) lae)<ts ae) sts 226 0'° on k 
(COXGRUSIVE) reeisteteletelov ris !ato's on k -on 
Plural. 
TS Pa PCT Sm GUC IUSIV.C)) fistete sr2's'2) st.) .¢ ones k -e§ 
fexclustye) ie ict aie se ele ones k  -one§ 
BHP PUTO ABBA AC ONE Ht ORO OIC OM eS a -es 
BIL INTIS: os AROS ODOR AOD OO — u_ -ob 


1 These notes were collected under the auspices of the Archzological Institute 
of America, and a detailed study of the Maya language will be brought out 
under the direction of the Institute. The notes were made at Chichen Itza, in 
the northeastern part of Yucatan. The language differs slightly in various 
parts of the peninsula. I am under obligations to Professor Franz Boas for val- 
uable instruction and his kindly assistance in carrying out this work. 
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The nominal pronoun is the subject of all transitive verbs, 
and also in the present of the intransitive. It is also used as 
the possessive pronoun. Even when it is employed as the sub- 
ject of most verbs, the possessive relation is uppermost. 

The persons expressed by the verbal pronoun are the first and 
second person singular, the first person dual, and the first and 
second person plural. In this pronoun there is seemingly no 
distinction between the inclusive and exclusive forms. In the 
nominal pronoun there are several more forms. We find a 
first, second, and third person singular. The inclusive and 
exclusive forms of the first person dual and plural are distin- 
guished by suffixes. The second person plural is also distin- 
guished from the second person singular by the addition of a 
sufix also found in the first person plural in both pronouns. 
The third person plural adds the nominal plural sufhix to the 
singular form. 

The verbal pronoun is not used in connection with any time- 
particles, but the nominal pronoun has a set of time-particles 
which are almost invariably found with it. 

The present time-afhix is tan. This is seen in the first person 
dual and plural, where we have tan-k. In the other forms there 
is a contraction, tan-in becoming tin; tan-a, tan; and tan-u, tun. 
Among the Lacandones in the region to the southward of the 
Mayas, the uncontracted forms are usually found. 

The time-sign added to the pronoun for expressing the past 
is t. This unites with the pronoun and forms t¢-in, tin; t-a, 
ta; t-u, tu. In the first person singular the resulting form is 
the same as the corresponding person in the present, although 
this latter comes from a contraction of tan-in. In the first per- 
son dual and plural, the pronominal prefix k is dropped, and 
the sign of the past, t, is changed as a consequence to the fortis, f. 

The prefix 20k, the root of the verb meaning “‘to finish or 
complete,” is used as a time-particle, denoting that an action is 
just completed. The Lacandones here again use the uncon- 
tracted form, 20k-in, 20k-a, 20k-u. In the Maya of the penin- 
sula, these contract into 2in, 2a, ou. 

The future idea is expressed by the particle he compounded 
with the forms of the nominal pronoun. I have been unable to 
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find the derivation of this particle he, as well as those express- 
ing present and past time. Undoubtedly they are derived from 
former roots, which may have disappeared in the same way as 
we find the particle 20k, expressing completed action, coming 
from a root now in use. This future particle is found in the 
contracted forms, he-in to hén, he-a to ha, and he-u to hu. The 
first person plural, as we saw in the case of the present pronoun, 
is uncontracted, hek. 

Another form of the nominal pronoun is that compounded 
with the particle k, as k-in, k-a, k-u. These forms seem to have 
rather the idea of a subjunctive, a future possibility. In some 
parts of Yucatan this is the common form of the pronoun, with 
no idea of a subjunctive. 

The reciprocal pronoun is formed from the nominal pronoun 
with the suffix -ba. 

The demonstrative pronoun has three forms. There is no 
well-developed system defining the noun in relation to the 
speaker, the person addressed, and the person spoken of. The 
demonstrative roughly corresponds to the Spanish demonstra- 
tives, este, ese, and aquel. It is expressed by a suffix, and is 
always found in connection with a sort of definite article, Jé, 
a prefix, the latter being seldom used alone: for example, 
Lé-winik-a, ‘‘ this man here;”’ ]é-winik-o, ‘‘ that man there;” and 
lé-winik-e, ‘‘ that man at a distance.” There is no idea expressed 
in Maya as to the visibility or invisibility of an object in relation 
to the speaker. 

Like all other early linguistic work on primitive languages, 
the early Spanish priests and historians had the Latin grammar 
in their minds when working with the Maya; and as a conse- 
quence, much has been overlooked, and many expressions have 
been turned so as to conform with Latin models. 
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AN ALGONQUIN SYLLABARY. 


BY WILLIAM JONES. 


CURSIVE style of writing by means of syllabic symbols 
A is employed by the Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo for pur- 
poses of record and communication. Most of the Sauk are in 
eastern Oklahoma; nearly all the Fox are in central lowa; 
and the Kickapoo are to be found in central Oklahoma, in 
eastern Kansas, and over the Texas border in Mexico. All 
three are Algonquin; and their dialects are so intimately akin, 
that it is little or no difficulty for them to understand one 
another; and back and forth with one another they correspond 
by means of letters written in the phonetic signs of the syllabary. 

The general appearance of the symbols of the syllabary is 
not very unlike cursive, Roman characters. The symbols rep- 
resent four vowels and eleven consonants. The value of each 
symbol is collective; that is to say, the sign of a vowel repre- 
sents a group of related vowel-sounds, and it stands for either 
a short or a long quantity, and the sign of a consonant may 
include more than one variation of a certain place of articula- 
tion. ‘These points will come out plainly in the description of 
the symbols. The first to come are the vowels, and they are 
given with approximate English correspondences. 


Gor JZ is like a in what, or like a in all, or like the vowel-sound in 
hut. The regular place for ge is within the word or at the end 
of it, and _g always occupies initial position. 

e@ is like e in Jet, or a in late, or like a in alley. 

¢ is like the short i in it, like the long vowel-sound in see. 

ais like the short o in fellow, or like the short w in full, or like the 
long o in rose, or like the long vowel-sound in Joon. 
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There is no sign to indicate a diphthong. When the double 
sound is encountered, the sign of the first vowel is used. 

In the description of the signs of the consonants, it may 
prove simpler to give the signs with approximate English equiv- 
alents, and afterwards to point out some of the various articu- 
lations which a part of them represent. The signs of the con- 
sonants are — 


f, like p in pen. uw» like w in we. 
ce =! is o 
be t in ten. 70 » m in me. 
yas ini sce: we, “ nin no. 
, : ees 
ad, sh in she. tee Ranekill: 
tie —sch church. 8, “ qin quit. 
J, “ y in you. 


There are at least three slightly different articulations with 
each of the consonants 7, .4, and A; Z may be almost like the 
sonant b in bun; or most often it may be like p in pit; and it may 
be a bilabial stop preceded by a whispered continuant before 
articulation. In the same way,.¢ may be nearly like din day, or 
like the voiceless ¢ in ten; it may also represent a dental stop 
preceded by a gentle puff of breath. And so with '4, the sign 
can be for a stop nearly like the sonant g in gun, or like the k 
in kill; as in the case of the other two consonants, it may repre- 
sent a stop preceded by a hiss of breath. 

There is no sign for the very common aspirate h. 

It will thus be observed that the syllabary lacks in two very 
important features: it is weak in its range of expression, and it 
wants in delicate gradation of sound. 

It is common to associate the consonants in combination with 
vowels; and in learning the syllabary, the vowels are told off 
first, and afterwards the consonants in combination with the 
vowels. The order followed is not vowel and then each conso- 
nant one after the other with that vowel, but first all the vowels, 
and then one consonant at a time in connection with all the 
four vowels. The order of the symbols is usually as follows. 
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“ t ee 
Pinca oe: bo 
Le ole 2 te 
om ce be aa 
Ma Le Me Mo 
Du Je Le de 
wu MWe Wt 7 Za 
THU FVOE Free Kd 
Ft Ue Tee 77 
He He Ke Ke 
ge ge se as 


The symbols are sometimes modified for hidden motives. A 
simple form of the modification occurs with change of vowel 
only: in this change there is no sign for @or.Z; a low dot (.) 
represents e, a raised dot (‘) stands for i; and two low dots (..) 
are fore. In this slightly altered form, the syllabary then 
appears as follows: — 


Ei 4. ZA tos 
Os he oa adhe 
J he he whim 
@. é. a Gaon 
9 os Jb ate 
WwW Ww. w* Ww 

m 77t- e- i 
tr rae Fe. 7. 

KH Car eae Five 
& Le §° Bae 


A much wider modification occurs with complete alteration 
of both vowel and consonant. In the vowels, and Y become 
*, becomes ny, i becomes tH, @ becomes HH. In the conso- 
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nants, # becomes +,.¢ becomesC, g becomes Q, & becomes 7’, 
ume becomes 2», 2 becomes——, zy becomes 22, m becomes 


HEA , n becomes #, A becomes C’, and § becomes 2@. The 
syllabary then takes on this form: — 


x H +4 HH 
+x +H +H +HH 
Cx CH Crt CHH 
Gx GH Qu QuH 
Ax AH AU A HH 
Hx TH YH TH 
=x =H 1) HH 
etx e?eH (a OCHH 
HAx HHH ER HH EA HH 
tte HEH eH EHH 
Cx CH Cu C’HH 
2Cx 2CH 2CHi 2CHH 


This is a rather brief description of the phonetics of the syl- 
labary, but perhaps ample enough for a clear understanding of 
its general character. The working of the syllabary can rap- 
idly be shown in the same brief manner; and it can best be exem- 
plified by means of a text. It will there be observed that there 
are no marks indicating accent, and that there are only four 
signs for punctuation: the period (.), the short dash (—), the 
multiplication-sign (x), or the plus-sign (+). The period 
or the dash separates words and word-sentences, and the multi- 
plication-sign or the plus-sign marks the end of sentences. 

The text is a short historical fragment. It fits into a familiar 
legend known to most southern Algonquin,—a legend that 
refers to a time when it was believed that all the Algonquin 
were one people and together. The incident here recited is 
given with the symbols of the regular form of the syllabary 
and in the dialect of the Fox; and an interlinear translation 


follows with it. 
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me Ke te mnmuit,. AdawedJe, me yu Ha ke 


It was once on a time they say long ago Red-Earth (people) 
‘ . 
ohkhinaweu KL €didhdaun tt » 2maudne lawn x 
they that were young they went to to a place where they 
in growth hunt for game went*to pass the night out. 


Ane Fe We Nek uve Me ttle . Cherm ele eee 


A bear there they killed. The story is part ofthem they boiled it 
told that 


aun ok Cenex Ride Sue meunMe, 2a ta tam yuk, 


the bear foot ; after they had finished they then ate it all up. 
cooking it, 


we au Re do uo enn L4.2 Dabara dias 


They that were absent when they came back, 


24tiide M92 ke HR KaLarnunS £2. maks as Tancs 
was by that time lo they must have eaten it all up the bear foot. 

gine La we und. ttuteanTeg eked Golo 
Thereupon they sulked, then they separated. They truly they 


ana to ki Tanne, metauntt Ke. eremxnix 


bear foot they that sulked such are they called. 


Ole ee ele FY? FO: LB tru ure We. 


Stories are told of them; it is said that where they are 


Lagann ti aeke . mede &c hour, #4 Loum Kewe 


at the end of the place where the big river. Over the high land. 
aa KM 2, ana Mac Guc,. me aun Ky 
they are bear foot they that sulked. 
A rather free rendering of the tale reads as follows: — 


It is said that once on a time long ago some youths of the Red- 
Earths (Foxes) started on a hunt for game, and went to a place where 
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they were to be out over night. There they slew a bear. It is said 
that some of them boiled a foot of the bear; and after they had finished 
cooking it, they then ate it up. Now, when they that were absent 
came back, lo, by that time the bear-foot must have been eaten up. 
Thereupon they (who came late) sulked, and so parted company 
(from the others). They truly are the ones that are called They-who- 
sulked-on-Account-of-the-Bear-Foot. Stories are told of them; it is said 
that they now are on the other side of the height of land where the 
source of the Mississippi River is. “They are the Bear-Foot Sulkers. 


A syllabary was in use among some Algonquin at a very 
early period. One wasused by Eliot at Natick in his missionary 
labors with that Massachusetts dialect; another was used by 
LaCombe and other Jesuit missionaries in their work among 
the Ojibwa and the Cree of Canada. The syllabary em- 
ployed by Eliot was in Roman letters, and the one used by 
LaCombe and others was and still is in what are called “ Cree 
characters.” 

The adoption of the syllabary by the Sauk, Fox, and Kick- 
apoo is of very recent date. It is not certain at present which 
of these dialects was the first to take it up; but the one that was 
the first to learn it no doubt quickly taught it to the other two. 
It seems pretty certain, also, that the system was deliberately 
borrowed from an outside source, most likely from an Algon- 
quin people that had had experience with the writings of Chris- 
tian missionaries. It shows no trace of development from the 
old figurative representations, realistic or conventional, to the 
phonetic scale. The old form of writing is rarely practised 
these days, and the jump from the old to the new must have 
been sudden. The syllabary is in general use among the 
younger people and by a limited number of the more elderly. 
Boys and girls handle it with more ease and speed than the 
older folk. 


TERMS FOR THE BODY, ITS PARTS, ORGANS, ETC., 
IN THE LANGUAGE OF THE KOOTENAY INDIANS 
OF SOUTHEASTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, Pu.D. 


F all categories of words in the languages of primitive 

peoples, none are more interesting, in certain respects, 
than those concerned with the naming of the body and its 
various parts, organs, etc. Such words often reveal many 
naive anatomical, physiological, and psychological ideas; and 
their study throws not a little light sometimes on the mind of 
primitive man. The language of the Kootenay (Ki’t6na’qa) 
Indians of southeastern British Columbia and northern Idaho, 
upon the study of which the writer has been engaged for some 
years past, forms a distinct linguistic stock, and has a number 
of morphological and grammatical peculiarities, which are also 
more or less sui generis. The terms for “ body” and “ mind” 
deserve special mention. 


Body. ‘The radical for “body,” used in composition, is ¢/g6 or i'tlgé. 
This forms the basis of many terms expressive of general bodily 
conditions, etc. Thus: K’a'tlqd’iné, “he is stout” (literally, 
“broad[k’d]-bodied he is”); su’kétlqd’iné, “he is well” (lit- 
erally, “ good[sak]-bodied he is”); sa’nitlqd’iné, “he is sick” 
(literally, “ bad[sdn]-bodied he is’); k-i’temiksa’nitlqd’iné, “he 
has a fever” (literally, ‘“ hot[k-i’temi]-bad-bodied he is”). 
Physically and anatomically ¢/gé has about the same range of em- 
ployment as its psychic correlate, ¢lwé, or i/tlwé, “mind” (lit- 
erally, ““heart”). These radicals have both a common particle, 
tl, or itl, the bare roots being respectively g6 and wé, or wi. 
Father De Smet (1859) gives for “body” akulgglek; but this is 
evidently the word Aqki’tlak, “ flesh,” which has not properly the 
exact sense of “body,” although it may be so used sometimes, as is 
our English word “ flesh.’ In Howse’s vocabulary (1850) the 
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word for “body” is given as aco no cack (i.e., a/qk6no’kak), and 
the word for “side”’ as ac kin no cack (ice., a’qkini’qkak, properly 
“ribs”), which terms, with differing particles fo and kin, have 
the same radical Aak, or aiqgkadk,—or rather radical-sufix kak, 
since this appears in so many words relating to the body and its 
parts, as does likewise the prefix dg-, dgk-, etc. Dawson (1884) 
has for “ body ” a word, a-kitl-hl-hluk-e-noo-ha (apparently aqké’- 
tlitli’keniiqa), the etymology of which is not clear. The word 
given by an Indian for “tickle (with a feather),” kisii’kitlqd’iné, 
seems to mean “ the body feels good.” 

Mind. The general term for “mind,” “thought,” etc., “will,” is 
a’qkitlwi’nam (radical ¢lwi, or i’tlwi, which originally and properly 
signifies ““ heart’), the seat of the emotions, will, thought, intellect, 
etc., having been primitively located in that organ, according to 
Indian belief. The radical tlwi, or i'tlwi, forms the basis of many 
psychological expressions, etc. For example: Sa’nitlwi’’né, “he 
is angry”’ (literally, ‘‘bad-minded [hearted] he is’”’); katlwi’’né, 
“he thinks, wills, wishes, desires.” In Dz SmeEtT’s version of the 
Paternoster, ‘Thy will be done” is rendered inshazetlwite (prop- 
erly hi’ntsqatlwi’té, “‘ Thou shalt have thy will”). A later transla- 
tion, by Father Coccola, renders “will” by agketlouinam (i.e., 
a’qkitlwi’nam). 


The terms for the special parts of the body, organs, etc., are 
as follows : — 


1. Ankle. The Kootenay language has at least two words for “ankle,” 
— 4’qk-ana’kenam and 4gki’tsk:ana’mké. The first is a general 
term for all joints of the body, — knuckles, wrists, ankles, etc. The 
second signifies “what one stands upon, or with (to walk with),” 
being derived, with the prefix dg- and the instrumental suffix -2é, 
from the radical seen in na’witsk-a’i’né, “he stands up (walks).” 
The conception of the “ankle” as something to stand up on, or to 
walk with, is also found in children. ‘The little daughter (48th 
month) of the writer defined “ankle” thus: “Ankle means to 
walk with.” 

2. Anus. The word 4agk’a’tlahi’k’p applies to the anal aperture of 
fishes, animals, human beings, etc. It has one important com- 
ponent in common with aqk’a’tlaha’wit, “door” (the radical par- 
ticle #’a signifies “aperture, hole”), and probably means “but- 
tocks-hole.” The word ‘to void excrement” (n6’qték, cacat) is 
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not related; nor the word for “excrement,” agkd’tlé. The word 
for pedire (natci’kpiné, pedit) is possibly connected, but not its 
synonyme tsistik. ‘ 

3. Arm. The general term for “arm” is aqktla’tenam (radical &7lat, 
or tlat). The “fore-arm” is a’qktaptsi’tenam (radical taptsit) ; 
the “upper arm,” 4/qkintli’mi/nam (radical ¢la’min). The pre- 
fix or affix kin seems to signify “top,” “upper end.” Dawson 
1884) gives terms for “right arm” and “left arm;” viz., a-ko- 
yut-e-nam (i.e, a/qk6yi’tenam) and koo-kootl-e-nam (probably 
a/qkiki’tlenam). These were verified by the present writer. The 
word for “bracelet,” giya’tlkatl, has nothing to do with “arm” 
or “wrist.” The word for “sleeve” (katla’tla, “my sleeve’) 
is related. 

4. Armpit. Dawson (1884), in his vocabulary, gives for “armpit” 
a-kit-hloo; but this is evidently the word for “heart,” aqki’tlwi, 
or aqki’tlii. Perhaps the recorder of this word, when asking for 
it, indicated on himself or an Indian the region of the body near 
the heart, and so led his subject astray. Such a mistake is often 
made. 

5. Back. The general term for “back” is aqktla’kenam (radical 
ktlak, or tlak). “The existence of more complicated words is indi- 
cated, however, by the ac cooe cah slack (i.e., a’qkt’ka’tlak) of 
Howse (1850) and the a-koo-ke-klah-e-nam (i.e., Aaqki’ketla’- 
kenam) of Dawson (1884). Here the radical t/a@k is accompanied 
by various modifying particles. To express actions done “ with 
the back,” there is a special particle g6, which is employed as fol- 
lows: Nitqd’iné, “he les down” (literally, “he does [it] with 
the back’’) ; na’tlq6’iné, “he carries (at/) on his back.” 

6. Back-bone. ‘The word kakkeglek (i.e., kaktlak), given for “ back- 
bone” by Dr Smet (1850), really signifies “‘my (ka) back.” 
The term for the back-bone of a fish is a’qkoga’tka. 

7. Beard. The word for “beard,” a’qkék-tli’tlaqa’enam, is sometimes 
used to include all the hair on the face (beard, whiskers, mustache, 
all together). The radical is 6’A-tlitla'gd, in which 6s is a de- 
terminative particle, as may be seen from the words for “hair,” 
“head,” etc.; the ultimate root is ¢latla’ga@. Beards and mustaches 
are not unknown among the Kootenay Indians, although depilation 
of the face is in vogue. Hare (1842) gives for “ beard” akuat 
(1.€., aqk-6'wat, properly “hair” of an animal). One Kootenay 
Indian met by the writer had two names referring to his possession 
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of a beard; viz., Gow6’ktlitla’qa (“he has a beard”) and Gani’- 
qtlétlutla’qa (‘‘he has a white beard”). The word for “ hair- 
nippers,”’ tlaktli’tlahapkiné’mdtl, signifies “‘ implement for pulling 
out the beard.” 


8. Belly. The general term is a’qkowém, of which the root is wom, 


or wim, the ké being a determinative particle. It appears in com-. 
position thus: witlwt’miné, “he is stout” (literally, “ big[wi#l] 

-bellied he is”); tlaka’kewom, “to choke;”’ ni’siné kaa’qkowd’m, 

“my belly aches” (literally, ‘“‘it pains, my belly”). The 

“cricket”? is called a’qkoktlakd’w6m, perhaps in reference to its 

““belly.” In a Kootenay legend relating to the mink occurs the 
place-name Ts’ma’k6w6d’m, i.e., ‘‘ Strong-Belly.” The “ house-fly ” 
also is named from its “belly” a’qk6k6’wom (cf. also aqké’k-da’- 

tsowom, “ belly-band of horse’’). 


g. Bladder. For “bladder” the term is agk:0’k:’’6mat. The word for 
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“rattle” is identical. “The “rattle” was originally a “bladder,” 
with some noise-making substance inside. 

Blood. The word for “blood” is wa’nmt, with which the term 
for “to bleed” (hétst’kiné, “I bleed”) seems not to be related. 
Nor is the term for “red” (kand’hdés, the radical is néhés, or nds) 
connected with that for “ blood.” 

Boil. The word for “boil,” g’atsené’nam (the -zdm is generic 
suffix), is one of the words in this category not taking the prefix 
aq- oY agk-. 

Bone. The word for “bone,” mak’, or mak’e, is a term of wide 
signification. For the “bony joints” of the body, knuckles, wrist, 
knee, etc., a’qk-ana’kenam is used. 

Brain. The Kootenay seems to possess a special term for “ brain,” 
viz., atlgas, which does not show relationship with any other of 
the words discussed here, except that the dt/ may appear also in the 
word for “skull.” One of the words for “ghost,” ka’atlka 
(‘what comes from the brain”’), is related. 

Breast. ‘he general term for the “breast” of man, woman, ani- 
mals, etc., is a’qkui’teka’kenam (radical probably i’tekak, with par- 
ticle ka or kG). 

Breast-bone. The term for “ breast-bone,” aqkqaska’kenam (rad- 
ical, apparently, qaskak), seems related to aqkinhas, the word for 
the “breast ” of a bird. 
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Buttocks. The word for “buttocks (rump)” is agki’k’pi’kenam 
(radical k’pak, with particle ki), which differs from the word 
given for “thigh” in the determinative particle only. 

Calf. The word for “ calf of the leg,” 4qk6’ktlika’tenam, seems re- 
lated to a’/qkéwd’kenam, “leg below the knee,” and to aqktli’kenam, 
“foot.” The radical is probably Atli’kat, or ¢tli’kat. Dawson 
(1884) gives another word, a-kutl-nam (i.e., aqki’tInam). 
Cheek. The radical of the word for “ cheek,” a’qkema’ma’tlenam 
(radical ma’matl), is one of the few stems formed by reduplication, 
in Kootenay. 

Cheek-bone. For ‘“‘cheek-bone” some Indians gave the term for 
“ cheek.” : 

Chin. The word for “chin,” Aqki’nkamtsinka’kenam, seems to 
differ from the word for “ lower jaw” only in the possession of the 


c 


particle fin, which signifies “end, point, extremity.” The second 
word seems also to signify ‘“‘ chin” and “lower jaw’ together. 
Crown. The word for “crown of the head,” aqki’nk-anuktla’- 
m’nam, is derived from agkink:an, “top;’’ uiktlam, “head;” and 
-nam, generic suffix. 

Ear. ‘The radical of aqk6’k-6a’tenam, “ear,” is k6at. With this 
seems to be connected neither the word for “hear” (ndtlpa’tliné, 
“he hears;” radical é¢l/patl) nor that for “deaf” (tli’tk-apa’- 
tleni’tit, “not hearing”). The word “to honor” (hintsha’- 
tihdétlpa’tlena’piné, ‘you shall honor me”’) is identical with that 
for “to hear,” i.e., “to listen to.” From the term for “ear” is 
derived the word for “ear-ring,” Aqk6’k-6a’tskaki’/nam. The 
term for “mule,” giwi’llk-6’at, signifies literally “ big ear.” The 
word for “gills of a fish,” Aqk6k-6a’tsek-a’enam, seems related. 
Elbow. Although the general term a’qk-ana’kenam is applied to 
the “elbow,” as well as to the other bony joints of the body, there 
is a special word, aqkini’ktaptsi’tenam, which signifies really “end 
of the fore-arm.”’ 

Excrement. ‘The general term for the “excrement (dung)” of 
man, animals, etc., is qkd’tlé. The verb corresponding is nd’qték, 
cacat. 

Eye. The general term for “eye” (also used for “ spectacles”) 
is a’qk-ak-tlé’tInam, the radical of which is ét/é]. From this is 
derived the word for “blind,” tli’tk-tlétl (“without eyes”); but 
for “blind of one eye” there is a special term, kaké’mkak. The 
terms “to wink,” etc., are based on the radical f-tleti. ‘The word 
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“to see,” of which the radical is éfga or pga, is not related to the 
word for “eye.” For “to open the eyes” and “to shut the eyes” 
the words are respectively matlna’ktlétl and tsup’na’ktlétl. 
Eyebrows. The word for “eyebrows,” aqk-d’atsk-a’tlika’kenam, 
contains the radical k-dat, ‘“‘ hair.’ 

Eyelashes. The word for “eyelashes,” aqk6’mak-tlé’tInam, con- 
tains the radical f-¢/éztl, “ eye.” 

Eyelid. ‘The words for “upper eyelid” and “lower eyelid,” ka’- 
iyayt’niktlé’tInany and ka’uminiktlé’tInam respectively, contain the 
radical k-t/étl, “eye.” 

Face. ‘The general term for “face” is aqka’kené’enam, the radical 
of which seems to be kené’. There is no relation in Kootenay (as 
occurs in some languages) between the words for “face” and 
“ eyes.” 

Fat. The word for “fat (grease)” of man, animals, —it in- 
cludes such things as the fat’ in the entrails of fish and the like, — 
is aqk-o’tatl, a term now applied also to “ fat meats;”’ e.g., “ bacon,” 
etc. The term for “a fat person,” or “a fat animal” (si’qiné, 
“he is fat”), is not related. For “oil” there is a special word, 
tina’miu. 

Fingers. The general term for “ fingers,’ 
contain, besides the radical gdi, a particle kits, which occurs also in 
the word for “ branch of a tree,” a’qkitsk’a’tlak, and has reference 
to the “‘ branching ” of the fingers. It appears likewise in the word 
for “tree,” a’qkitstla’en and a number of other words. ‘The 
radical gdi, or kdi, occurs also in 4’qkitsk-aima’tlak, “claws of 
birds.” The radical ké’, “hand,” is distinct from gai. “The names 
of the five fingers are as follows: (1) t’6tsa’kenam; (2) go’tsema’- 
kansqa’inam (ie., “strong finger”); (3) ka’'iyaka’wansqa’inam 
(i.e., “middle finger”); (4) gitla’nwansqa’inam; (5) giya’p- 
taptsqa/inam, or giyapta’nitsqa’inam (i.e., “smallest finger’’). 
Finger-nails. The general term for “finger-nails” is aqkd’tkp’, 
which applies also to the “claws” of animals and birds, and the 
“ hoofs” of horses, etc. The radical is akp’ (e.g., in gu’witli’kp’, 
“ big-clawed’’). 

Flesh. The general term for “ flesh, meat,” of all sorts, is aqk6’- 
tlakenam, of which the radical seems to be ¢/dk, with the particle 
ko. See Fat. 

Foot. The general term for the “ foot”? of man or of the animals 
is agtlé’kenam (radical #/ék). For the “foot (leg)” of birds, 
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aqkéikakenam is in use. The word “to kick,” k-anaktlék, is 
based on the radical z/ék, “foot.” The word for “to move the 
foot at the ankle” is gowa’ntlék. \ 

Fore-arm. ‘The word for “ fore-arm,” a’qktaptsi’tenam, may have 
reference to the smallness of this part of the arm. See Fingers. 
Forehead. The word for “forehead,” a’qkink-a’tl’nam (radical 
k-atl, with particle kin, found in several words expressing the idea 
of “top,” etc.), is related to the term for “‘crown of the head,” 
aqki’nk-anuktla/mnam; and also to Aqki’nk-an, “top, summit, 
point.” 

Gall. The word for “gall of a skunk” is ni’k’ta. 

’ 4’qktlikmini/nam, may be related 
to the term for “ mouth.” 
Hair. The general term for the “ hair of an animal” is a’qk-6(a) a’- 
tenam, or a’qkdwa’tenam (radical k-6wdt, or ké[a]at). For 
“hair of the head (human)” the word is aqk6’ktla’menam, which 
contains the radical for ‘‘ head.” The word for “curly” appears 
in K-antli’tlam, ‘‘ Curly-Head,” the name of an Indian, —it is 
not, apparently, connected with the term for “hair.” The term 
for “bald” is ganu’ktlok, which seems derived from kamnu’qtlé, 
“white.” The word for “to braid the hair” is katlk-6’tlam; for 
“braid of man’s hair,” k-a’tlok-oa’tsk’tla’“m. The word for 
“comb,” tso’ktlama’néya’tl, means “‘ implement used with the hair.” 
Hand. The general term for “hand” is aqk:é’inam (radical ké). 
With this neither the Lower Kootenay pa’dlya, nor the Upper 
Kootenay agkatl, “ glove,” is connected; nor any of the terms for 
“handle,” such as aqkan, “ handle of a paddle,” etc. For “with 
the hand (or foot)” there is a special particle, kin, used as follows: 
i'tkin, “to do, or make, something with hand” (nitki’né, “he 
makes”) ; natlki’né, “he carries in the hand” (atlkin, “to carry in 
the hand”) ; yi’aki’né, “he paints” (literally, “he puts on with 
the hand”); ha’witski’né, “he grasps (holds in his hand);” 
ho’tsoko’kiné, “I break through the ice (pierce it with the hand) ;” 
yu'tsiki’né, “he presses the hand down on it;” 6’mitski’né, “he 
breaks with the hand;”’ tsinki’né, ‘‘ he catches with the hand.” 
Head. The general term for “head” is aqktla/menam (radical 
tlim). he radical tldém appears in several other words, e.2., 
aqko’ktlamenam, “hair;” the terms for “crown of the head,” 
“nape of neck,” etc. ‘‘Head-ache” is thus expressed: ni’siné 
kaa’qktlam, “my head aches” (literally, “it pains, my head’). 
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One of the figures in Kootenay mythology is Wista’tlatlam, 
“ Seven-Heads.”’ 

Heart. The word for “heart,” a’qkitlwi’nam, or a’gkitlai/nam, 
has also taken on, as noted above, the wider psychological meanings 
of “will,” “desire,” “ mind,” “thought,” etc.; the radical zlwi, 
or 7'tlwi, forming the basis of many new psychological ideas. The 
word is also, by transference, applied to the centre and core of 
things; e. g., the conical centre of the basket-trap for fish (known 
as ya’ka) is called a’qkitlwi’is ya’ka (literally, “heart, its yaka’’). 
Heel. ‘The general term for “heel” is aqkd’kipa’kenam (radical 
kiipak, with particle £6). The word for “temple of the head,” 
aqkii’q6pa’kenam, seems identical. 

Hips. ‘The term for “ hips,” aqka”’kpt’kenam, seems closely related 
to the word given for “buttocks,” differing from it only by the 
determinative particle. 

Jaw. ‘The term for the “lower maxillary (including, apparently, 
the chin)” is aqka’mtsinka’kenam, which is closely related to the 
word given for “ chin,” the latter having in addition the particle kin. 
Joint. For all the “bony joints” of the body (ankle, knee, 
knuckle, wrist, etc.) there is a general term, 4’qk-ana’kenam, or 
aqka’nk-ana’kenam (radical k-anak, with, sometimes, the particle 
kan). "The words for “lame” and “limp,” k-a’k-an k:6’6ték and 
kaqu’ak-an k:6’otek, may be related. See Knee. 

Kidney. The word for “kidney,” k-atlk-a’tlqo, is one of the few 
simple reduplicative names in Kootenay. ‘This word may contain 
tlq6, “body,” or -gé, “ with the back.” 

Knee. Besides the general term a’qk-ana’kenam, applied to all the 
“bony joints” of the body, there is for “knee” a special word, 
yawi'sk:4na’kenam, “what one stands up with” (ya, “up;” wisk, 
“stand”). One of the figures in Kootenay mythology is Ko’- 
matlk-a’nk:6, “ Lame-Knee.” 

Knuckle. The general term for “knuckles” is a’qk:ana’/kenam, 
a word applied to all the “bony joints” of the body. 

Left arm. The word for “left arm” is a’qktko’tl’nam (radical 
kotl, with the particle az, or kd). The same term appears to be 
also applied to the “left leg.” 

Leg. ‘The general term for “leg” is agtsa’kenam, or aqksa’kenam 
(radical tsak, or sak); while for the “leg of a bird” there is a 
special word, aqké’ika’kenam (radical ké’ikak). For “leg above 
the knee” there is a special word, a’qkiyéni/kenam (radical kiyé’- 
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nik); and for “leg below the knee,” another, a4’qkow6’kenam 
(radical wok, with particle £6). The word for “to crook the leg 
at the knee” is gowa’ntsak, containing the radical tsak, “leg.” 
Lip. The words for “upper lip” and “lower lip” are respectively 
aqké/kayak-a’tlema’nam, and a’qkoma’nam, ‘The former contains 
among its compenents the composition-form of aqk-a’tlema’nam, 
“mouth;” and yi, “upon, above;” the “upper lip” being “ what 
is above the mouth.” ‘The word for “ kiss,” katlk6k-atlema’kenam, 
is related. 

Liver. The word for “liver,” nek-a’penik, differs in formation 
from most of the words in this category. 

Lungs. The word for “lungs,” a’qkemi’tlapi’k-enam, is of uncer- 
tain etymology. 

Marrow. ‘The general term for the “ marrow’ 
a/qkinitl’ma’kenam, the radical of which seems to be ##l’mak, with 
the particle fin. In this may be contained mak, “ bone.” 

Milk. The word for “milk,” tsd’w6m (tsd’6m), or tsd’6, is one 
of the few words in this category of a very simple form, having 
neither the prefix dg- (or related particles), nor the suffix -ndm, 


’ 


of bones is 


attached to it. From ts0’6 is formed the term for “ butter,” ts0’6 
tina’mu (literally, ‘‘ milk-grease”’). 
Mouth. The general term for 
(radical tle’md, with particle k-a@). This word may signify “ open- 
ing, aperture of the cesophagus.” See Gsophagus. 

Nape. ‘The word for “nape of the neck,” aqk6’kiptlamka’kenam, 
contains the radical ¢ldm, “head.” See Heel, Temple. 

Navel. The word for “navel,” aqk:a’tlakana’enam (radical #la- 
kand, with particle ka), contains, like the word for ‘“‘ anus,” the 
particle k-a@ (“ opening, aperture”’). 

Neck. The general term for “neck” is aqké’dka’kenam (radical 
kak, or kak, with particle 46). The word for “necklace (of 
beads),” ana’enam (radical dnd), is not related. 

Nose. The general term for “nose” is aqka’nam (radical kz). 
For “end or point of the nose” there seems also to be a special 
term, agku’ktsatla’nam (radical ak-tsa'tla). The latter appears 
in the name given to the “ pig,” ki’kanuktsa’tla, or ki’yiniktsa’tla 
(literally, “end of nose cut off,” or, freely, ““short nose’). The 


igs =o S 
word for “sneeze” (k-até) is not related to the term for “ nose,” 
but is onomatopoetic. 


“mouth” is aqk:a’tlema’nam 
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Nostrils. For “nostrils” there is a special term, agk’a’stlaka’- 
kenam (radical ¢tlakak, with particle &a@), in which appears the 
particle ka (“ opening, aperture”’). One Upper Kootenay Indian 
was named Gatlema’kastla’ekak, said to mean “he has big nostrils.” 
@sophagus. The word for “ cesophagus,” a’qktluma’enam (radical 
tluma), is possibly related to 4a’qk-atl’ma’enam, “mouth” (ie., 
“opening of the cesophagus”). See Mouth. 

Palate. The word for “palate” 
with particle £6). 

Palm. The term for “palm” of the hand, Aqk6’ktlaqa’ienam 
(radical apparently ktldgdi, with particle 4d), seems to contain 
gai, “fingers.” The word for “to strike with the palm of the 
hand” is katlak-etlaya’katl, which contains apparently the radical 
of the term for “palm.” For “to strike the palm of the hand with 
the closed fist” the term is g6’k-antla’tléyé’tlék, which contains the 
radical kdntla'tité, “to strike.’ The word for “to clap the 
hands” is gota’ktlaiqo’mék. 

Pupil. The word for “ pupil of the eye,” aqk0o’kok-tlé’tInam, seems 
to differ from the term for “eye” in one of the subsidiary particles 
only. 

Ribs. The general term for “ribs” is a’qkindqka’kenam (radical 
6qgkak, with particle kin). Another word for “ribs” is 
aqki/nkamatla’kenam, which contains perhaps ¢/dk, “ back.” 

Right leg. The term for “right hand” and “right leg” is 
aqkwiya’tenam (radical wiydt). 

Saliva. The term for “saliva,” aqk6’k’tluma’enam, or aqk0’k-a- 
“mouth,” aqk-a’tl’ma’enam, 


is aqko’otla’enam (radical o¢ld, 


” 


tluma’enam, is related to the word for 
or aqk‘a’luma’enam, containing, in addition, the particle £6. 
Scalp. For “scalp of the head” there appear to be two terms in 
use; viz., a’kinu’ktlik and a’qk:atlamtla’enam. ‘The latter means 
“skin of the head,’ and contains thé radicals tldm (“head”) and 
tla (‘‘skin”). The former is closely related to the word for 
“bald.” See Hair, Head. 

Septum. The term for “septum of the nose,” a’qkinka’ktsatla’enam, 
differs from the word for “nostrils” in the particle kin. See 
Nostrils. 

Shoulder. The Kootenay has at least two terms for “ shoulder,” 
— a/qkinik-dmid’enam and ya’kakantla’tina’mké. ‘The radical of 
the former is &'6’mid, or ak:6’mid, with the particle kin. ‘The 
other contains the radical ¢/at (‘“‘arm”’), together with the com- 
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pound instrumental prefix-suffix yd . . . ké, the literal signification 
being probably “ what one raises the arm with.” 

Shoulder-blade. The term for “ shoulder-blade ” is e’tltatl, one 
of the simpler word-forms in this category. 

Sinews. The word for “sinews,” aqki’nk-a’tlk-a’enam, is of un- 
certain etymology. The radical seems to be f-atlk-d, with the 
particle kin. 

Skin. The general term for the 
is aqko’6ktla’enam, of which the radical is 6&¢/d, or tld. 

Skull. The word for “skull,” 4’qktlamtla’kenam, is derived from 
the radical for “‘ head,” ¢/ém, with the addition of another radical- 
particle, Jak. The word for “turnip” is identical with that for 
“skull,” possibly on account of some fancied resemblance between 
the two objects. 

Sole. The term for “sole of the foot,” aqkd’ktlaktlé’kenam, con- 
tains the radical ¢/ék, “‘ foot,” and agrees in its first part with the 
’ (perhaps aqk6”’ktla = “ skin ’’). 


6c 


skin” (of animals, man, etc.) 


word for “ palm’ 
Sweat. The word for “sweat,” a’qk-ak-6’wom, seems to contain 
the term for “belly,” with the particle 4a; but the former does 
not appear in the corresponding verb, e.g., nw’k-ak6’iné, “he 
perspires much.” So the radical of the word is rather &-ak6. “The 
cy 


hot bath,” or 
word for “ 


‘ 


‘sweat-house”’ (wisé’yatl), is not named from this 
sweat.” 

Tail. The word for “tail of an animal” is agk-a’tenam (radical 
kat) ; for “tail of a fish,” agki’nkak-até’enam ; for “ tail of a bird,” 
aqki’nk‘6ma’enam, or aqkini’k-oma’enam. The second word for 
“tail of a fish” is formed from the radical sat by means of the 
particles kin and k-d. The radical of the word for “ tail of a bird” 
seems to be k'6md. The word for “bob-tail” is k-a’ntsu. The 
word for “ tailless”’ is tlitk-a’tiné (i.e., ““ without tail it is”). 
Teeth. ‘The general term for “tooth” is a’qk-6na’enam (radical 
k‘éndn). For actions performed “with the teeth” there is a 
special particle, ga(m), used thus: i’tqané, “he bites” (literally, 
“he does with the teeth”) ; k-asmi’nqan, “to break with the teeth.” 
The word for “to chatter” (ie, teeth), gak-i’nanhd’mék, con- 
tains the radical for “tooth,” with the verbal -mék, indicative of 
“noise.” ‘The word for “to chew,” gaktshatl, is not related. 
Temple. The general term for the “ temple’”’ of the head is 
aqkugqopa’kenam. See Heel. 
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Testicles. The word for “ testicles,” aqk6tla’tsenam, has for radi- 
cal 6tlats, or tldts, with the particle 46. The word for “a castrated 
bull” is k-aké’tlats (literally, “no testicles”). 

Thigh. The general term for “thigh” is a’qkiyé’nik. From this, 
one of the Kootenay tribes, the Indians of Lake Pend d’Oreille, 
gets its name of A’qkiyé’nik, in reference apparently to some sort 
of “leggings” worn by them. 

Throat. The word for “throat,” a’qktlima’enam (radical ¢lamd), 
forms the basis of the terms for ‘‘a cough,” ko’tstlima’enam, etc. 
The word for “to swallow,” ni’k-dra’té, is not related. The word 
for “thirsty”’ (ndokénoktlima’ené, “he is thirsty”) may contain 
the radical tlimd, “throat.” 

Thumb. The word for “thumb,” t’dtsa’kenam (radical t’dtsdk), 
is one of the few terms in this category which do not carry the 
prefix dq-, or dqk-. 

Toes. ‘The general term for the “toes” is a’qkitsk-a’k-ema’enam 
(radical itska’k-emd; here the its is determinative particle, so the 
ultimate root is k:d’k-emd), which is constructed similarly to the 
word for “ fingers.’’ Another term for “toes” is aqki’nk-atli’kenam 
(radical k-atlik, possibly based on #/ék, “ foot,” with particle &-d). 
The word for “big toe” is ga’tlema’tskakema”’k-enam, which 
seems to mean “large toe.” The other toes are named somewhat 
as the fingers. 

Tongue. The word for “ tongue,’ 
nak), is another of the few words of this category which do not 
have the prefix dq-, or d@gk-. The word for “to lick” (nitlta’qiné, 
“he licks,” radical itltaqg) is not related to the term for “ tongue.” 
Uvula. The term for “ uvula” is ta’tka, one of the simpler words 
of this category, without dgq- or @qk-. 

Vein. The word for “vein,” a’qkotlk-a’enam (radical kotlk-d, 
perhaps £6-t/-k-d), is not at all related to the word for “blood,” 


d 


wa'tlona’kenam (radical watlo- 


wa’nmi. 

Wart. The word for “wart,” a’qk6tli’p’maki’enam, is of un- 
certain etymology. 

Windpipe. The word for “windpipe,” agqku’waéka’enam, seems 
related to ka’kiwas, ‘“‘ to breathe.” 

Wrist. Besides the general term agk-ana’kenam, or aqk:a’nkana’- 
kenam, applied to all the “bony joints” of the body, there are in 
Kootenay other words for “wrist;” viz., aqki’nk-ataptsi’tenam, 
aqko’yika’kenam. ‘The former is closely related to 4’qkinii’ktaptsi’- 
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tenam, “elbow,” and signifies probably “end (or point) of the 
fore-arm,” in corresponding fashion. 


\ 

The alphabet used in this article is that employed by the 
writer in his report on the Kootenay, published in the Report 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, for 
1892. 

The words discussed above illustrate the general character 
of the Kootenay language, which favors terms as composite as 
those for “chin,” ‘crown of the head,” “elbow,” “nape of 
the neck,” ‘‘ shoulder,” etc., all of which, however, seem to be 
built up in a very simple way from radicals, particles, prefixes, 
suffixes, etc. Most of the names in the list contain the prefix 
aq-, or aqk-, occurring in several hundred Kootenay words (its 
exact significance is not known) ; and the indefinite or generic 
suffix -ndm, which has the force of ‘‘somebody’s,” correspond- 
ing thus to our indefinite article a in some respects: aqktla’mnam 
thus means “‘ head of somebody,” ‘“‘a head,” “head.” Some of 
the names, apparently, are commonly used with the suffix -ndm, 
but not the prefix dq-; as, for example, the word for “ tongue,” 
wa'tlo-na’kenam. Several appear to be generally employed 
with the prefix dq-, but without the sufix -ndm. Such, for 
instance, are the words for ‘‘belly,”’ “‘ bladder,” ‘‘ excrement,” 
“fat,” etc. Certain others have neither the prefix dq- nor the 
sufhx -udm. Some of these appear to be briefer and less com- 
posite; e.g., wa’nmi, “ blood;” mak, “‘ bone;” atlgas, “ brain;” 
tso’o, “milk; étltatl, ‘‘shoulder-blade;” ta’tka, ‘‘ uvula.” 
These stand out against the longer composite names of some of 
the other parts of the body. Somewhat longer are the terms 
for “‘liver,” “kidney,” etc., belonging in the same class. A 
few words, like a’qkitsk-ana’mké, ‘“‘ankle,” and ya’kak-antla’ti- 
na’mké, ‘“‘shoulder,’’ are built up by means of the instrumental 
-ké, or the combination prefix-sufix (instrumental) ya... 
ké, “that by means of which,” “that which.” This prefix- 
suffix is employed in many names of implements, instruments, 
uC; 

Many of the radicals, stripped of affixes and determinative 
particles, appear quite simple in form: thus, wi, “heart;” qd, 
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“body;” tlat, “‘arm;” tlak, “back; wém, “‘belly;” k’pak, 
“rump;” kéat, “ear;” ktlétl, ‘“‘eye;” qdi, “fingers;” akp, 
“finger-nails;” tlék, “foot; kéwat, “hair;”’ kéi, ‘“hand;” 
tlam, “head;” isak, “leg;” ka, -“nose;” tla, “skin; kat, 
“tail;” k-Ondn, “tooth;” tlats, “‘testicles;” tlimd, ‘throat; 
etc. ‘To several of the radicals a particle 6, or a, is attached; 
e.g., in the terms for “testicles,” ‘‘skin,”’ “‘end of nose,” etc. 

In the composition of the longer words, certain particles, ka, 
ko, kin, are used. Of these, ka signifies “‘ opening, aperture;” 
kin, “ point, extremity, end;’’ kd, sometimes “‘ inside, interior.” 
The exact meaning of some of the other determinative particles 
is not clear. 

Another interesting feature of the Kootenay language is the 
existence of particles expressing the idea “to do with the 
hand,” ‘“‘to do with the foot,” “to do with the back,” ‘“‘to do 
with the teeth,” etc. Noticeable also is the lack of any such 
correlation as often exists (cf. English) between the words for 
“blood” and “bleed,” or (cf. Ojibwa) between those for 
“blood” and ‘“‘red.”” The development of the use of the rad- 
icals of the words for “‘body” and “heart” to form terms 
expressing physical and mental conditions (cf. the Mosquito 
language of Central America), etc., is an interesting psycho- 
logical fact. . 


‘ 


THE RIVAL CHIEFS. 


A KWAKIUTL STORY 


RECORDED BY GEORGE HUNT.* 


SYNOPSIS. 


Fast-RuNNER and THRrow-away are chiefs of the Kwakiutl, and 
close friends. The latter makes up his mind to give a feast of salmon- 
berries, and sends his four attendants to invite his own clan and his friend 
Fast-Runner. After Fast-Runner has been assigned his seat and the 
feasting-songs have been sung, four canoes that Throw-away has been 
careless enough not to have cleaned out are brought in, filled with berries 
and boxes of grease, and put before Fast-Runner and his clan and three 
other chiefs. Fast-runner, instead of proceeding to eat of the food, lies 
down on his back and covers his face with a blanket, while his fellow- 
clansmen, observing that he is displeased, follow his example. After a 
long silence, Fast-Runner’s attendant arises and tells his fellowmen of the 
dirty treatment accorded their chief, in that Throw-away has not washed 
out the canoes before using them as food-receptacles. Throw-away 
rebukes his friend for his haughtiness ; Fast-Runner expresses unwilling- 
ness to eat of the dirty food, and, to show his superiority in wealth, sends 
for his copper ‘‘Sea-Monster’’ and puts it into the fire. Throw-away 
retaliates by putting in his own copper, ‘‘ Looked-at-askance,’’ in 
order to ‘‘ keep the fire burning.’’ Fast-Runner meets this by sending 
for a second copper, ‘‘ Crane,’’ and putting this also into the fire so as to 
‘‘smother it.’? Throw-away, not possessing another copper, tries to 
borrow one from his fellow-clansmen, but is unable to do so. Hence he 
virtually confesses himself beaten by his rival, and his fire ‘‘ has died 
out.’’ The guests thereupon leave. 

The following day Fast-Runner returns the feast, and sends his 
attendants to invite his friend Throw-away. The latter is assigned his 
seat, and the feasting-songs are sung. Then four feasting-dishes are filled 


* [The text as originally written down by Mr. Hunt has been kindly revised 
by Mr. Epwarp Sapir, whom I have to thank for having changed the system 
of spelling to that now adopted by Professor Boas in his Kwakiutl Texts of 
the Jesup Expedition Publications. For the explanation of letters and sounds 
see Vol. 1 of that series, p. 5.— Epiror.] 
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with crab-apples, wild cherries, and grease, and put before Throw-away 
and his fellow-clansmen. Throw-away does not eat, but returns his 
friend’s insult by saying that he will not taste the dirty food offered, and 
then sends his four attendants home. They soon come back, however, 
with the copper ‘‘ Day-Face,’’ which Throw-away puts into his rival’s 
fire. Fast-Runner arises and says that his fire has been ‘ extinguished.’’ 
He then puts on the recklessness of the Fool-Dancer, and, with his 
father-in-law’s leave, sends his attendants to the latter’s house to break 
four of his new canoes. They return with the fragments. Fast-Runner 
puts these on the fire so as to ‘‘ build it up’’ again, and wishes by the 
heat to drive away his friend, who is lying on the ground near the fire. 
The intense heat causes Throw-away great physical pain, but he does not 
flinch and holds his ground. After the blaze has begun to die out, he 
gets up and eats of the crab-apples, thus showing that his rival’s deeds 
have not in the least affected him. Then the guests of Fast-Runner are 
directed by his attendants to leave, and they do so. 

Some time later Throw-away secretly informs his fellow-clansmen of 
his intention to give a winter-dance in order to outdo his rival. Fast- 
Runner, however, hears of this, and determines to do likewise. As pre- 
paratory to the winter ceremonial, Throw-away has his son and daughter 
‘« disappear,’’ whereupon Fast-Runner, not to be behindhand, causes his 
two sons and two daughters also to ‘‘ disappear.’’ At the approach of the 
ceremonial period, Throw-away has a Sea-Monster mask carved out for 
his daughter, who is to be a war-dancer, and a Grisly-Bear mask for his 
son. ‘The ‘‘ disappeared’’ children of Throw-away are ‘‘ caught,’’ songs 
are sung, the Sea-Monster and Grisly Bear perform the proper cere- 
monies, and a canoe is given to Fast-Runner. 

Fast-Runner then begins with his winter-dance and begs his people 
to stand by him in his attempt to shame Throw-away. ‘The following 
day all are invited into his house to eat, whence they repair to the singing- 
house. Here they sing and dance continuously through the night. The 
next day the ‘‘ disappeared’’ Grisly Bears and warriors of Fast-Runner are 
sent for and brought in four canoes. A slave is scalped, pursued, and 
butchered by the Fool-Dancers, Cannibals, and Grisly Bears, and his 
body eaten up by the Cannibals. Fast-Runner’s recklessness in sacri- 
ficing a slave shows him to be a richer man than Throw-away, who is now 
clearly outdone. Fast-Runner. gives Throw-away his slave’s scalp. In 
the evening the Grisly Bears are ‘‘ tamed’’ and the two war-dancers sing 
their secret songs. The attendant asks one of the war-dancers what she 
wishes done to her, and she requests that they be put into the fire. So 
the war-dancers are tied down on boards, a high wall of fire-wood is put 
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about the fire, and the daughters of Fast-Runner are ostensibly to be put 
inside to be burned. Two slaves are adorned just like the true war- 
dancers and tied down on boards. These are to be burned as substitutes 
for the war-dancers. They are told not to scream when put into the fire, 
as they will be struck dead if they do so, but otherwise will come back 
to life after four days. The slaves acquiesce and are burned to death, 
while the real war-dancers are hidden, being supposed to have been 
put into the fire. After four days they pretend to revive, the ashes of the 
two slaves having been preserved in boxes. Now Throw-away is com- 
pletely worsted. 

Throw-away goes off to fight against the Nootka; but he and all his 
men are slain by them, only one man surviving to tell the tale. ‘‘ This,”’ 
says Mr. George Hunt, ‘‘is the true story of the two chiefs who were true 
friends in the beginning, and turned out to be worst enemies at the end.’’ 


G‘o/kula‘laéda_ g:a’/lasa Kwa’gulé lax Qa’logwisé. Wa, 


They lived, it is first of Kwakiutl, at Crooked-Beach. Well, 
said, the the 
lar’ m'‘lawisé *na’mok:aléda g‘i/gama*yasa SE/nL!Eméxa 
now it is said __ they were friends to each chief of the Sun tribe 
other, the 


Tsex*wi’dex'Lula L6® gi’gama*yasa  LO6’yalalawaxa Ts!Ex- 


named Fast-Runner and the chief of the Hair-turned-up-in- named 
(long ago) Front tribe 
’/dex'Lula. Wa, lar/m®lawisé 4/lakl ta/xulap!a. Wa, 
Throw-away Well, then it is said really they loved each Well, 
(long ago). other. 


lan/m*lawisé la ga’ta la *na’mok-ala) Wa, ‘na/xwarm'laé 
then itis said now long time they were friends Well, all, it is said, 
to each other. 


q!a/‘lap!xés *ne’na’ qa*e, 
they watched (knew) thoughts 
each other’s (secrets). 


- I mn8lawice “All 5 
Wa, lar/m*‘lawiséda g-a/lasa Kwa’g:ule xu’lsaxa ‘ne/mxsa 
Well, thenitis said the first of the Kwakiutl were downcast one 


Eyal ws / A wTee at qs 4 
na’la. Wa, lar/m*lawisé Ts!ex*i’dée ha'nak-axés ®nEm0/kwé, 


day. Well, then it is said Throw-away asked leave of his friend 
= ¢g = fat - 

lax TsrEx*wi'dé. Wa, lar’m  né’lasés k!wé’lats!€néLasa 
of Fast- Runner, Well, then _he told of his going to be a place of 


giving a feast with 
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q!e’ynEmé = qia/mdzekwa_la/xa_s g-a’la.  Kwa’kug‘ula. Wa, 
many salmon-berries to the first Kwakiutl (clans). Well, 


sn Leyte cay A Pe aae: ‘ “s w 
hé’x“idarm‘la’wisé TsEx®wi/dé ‘né/k-a: “*ya, qast, la®m0’x 
right away, it is said, Fast-Runner said, t@ friend! Now that 


é/k'6s wa'ldemagos qa _  €é/k‘!éx*idésrEns_ = g‘6/kuldtéx qaxs 


good your word, so that may be happy tribe, for 
your our 
XE/nLElaéx xu’lsa,” ‘né’x“*laé. Wa, _—ihé’x*idarm*la’ wisé 
very they are he said, Well, right away, it is said, 
downcast,”’ it is said. 


Tslex*i/dé axk-a’laxés a®yi/lkwé qa é’x‘witsE*wésés g-0/kwé. 
Throw-away asked his attendants that they sweep out his house. 
Wa, gi/l’em‘la’/wisé gwat é’kwasE’wa_ e°d/kwaxs__laé’da 


Well, as soon as, it issaid, finished was swept house when then the 
out the 


a’yi/lkwé mo’kwa_ yaé/itseEmtsa deEnkE/mé. Wa, 1a’x-da*x"- 
attendants four hung about their _—cedar-bark Well, then they, 
waists the (belts). 
‘laé Lé/*lalaxa Kwa’kug‘ulé qaés g‘i/gama®e Ts!Ex*i/dé. Wa, 
it is said, to invite the Kwakiutl for their chief Throw-away. Well, 
went 
gi/l’mésé g-ax ‘wé/laéréxs la’é axk‘la’lé Ts!Ex*i/daxés 
as soon as came all in, when then asked _ Throw-away his 
they 
a®yi’/Ikwé qa las é’tsé*stasE*wés *‘nemo’kwé Tsex‘*wi'dé. Wa, 
attendants that theygo call again his friend Fast-Runner. Well, 
hé’x*ida*’mésa mo/kwé a®yi/lkwa é’tsé®staq. Wa, g‘i’l*mésé g'a’xé 
right away the four attendants again called Well, assoonas came 
him. 
Tsrex*wi/de g-a’xéra, la’é Tslex’i’dé axk'la’laq qa _ las 
Fast-Runner came into then Throw-away asked him that he go 
house, 
klwa’g-a®lit la’xa ‘neqgé/walélasés  g'd’kwe. Wa, gi‘i/l’mésé 
sit down at the rear of his house. Well, as soon as 
in the house 


k!wa’g:a‘litexs a’asa_ klwé'té k!we!*lala de/nx‘ida, —_yi’sa 

he sat down in the then the feasters sang feasting- began to sing with 
house, when songs 

mo’/sgemé klwé/la‘layo qla’mq!emdema. Wa, gii/l’mése gwal 
four means of feasting songs. Well, as soon as they finished 


ste) 


15 
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klwe’‘laleda_ k!wé/tlaxs la’é celé/Leméda mod/tslaqé xwa’xu- 


to sing the feasters, then were brought four (long) small 
when they into house 


‘ 
xwaguma. Wa, lar/m hawe’xarm ts!6’/xwegentsE’waxs la’é 


canoes, Well, then never they were washed inside then 
when they 
qupla/laxsrlayowa q!é/nemé_=—q!a/mdzek" aq. Wa, = la- 
were used for pouring in many salmon-berries into Well, 
them. 


®me/sé ®na’/xwarm ‘nar/ngoyaléda mo’tslaqé xwa’xuxwagumaxa 
then all half full the four (long) little canoes 


qla’mdzekwe. Wa, lalae ax*é’tse*wa mo’sgEmé de’/ngwatslé 


salmon-berries. Well, then it is were taken four (round) grease-boxes 
said 
Llé/*na qa’s k!u’/nq!egEmaéda *na’#nEmsgEmé la’xa 
olachen-oil so that were put in the each one (box) into 


*na/fnemts!aqé xwa’xwaguma. Wa, gii/l*em*la’wisé gwat 


each (long) small canoe. Well, as soon as, it is finished 
said, they 
klu/ngasoxs la’é Le’lLElbentsE*°wa xwa’xwagumé qa‘s lé 
were put in, then it was lifted up at small canoe, so that went 
when each end the they 


ha’nx'dzamolélem lax TsEx*wi’dé Le*wé’s ‘ne*mé’/moté. Wa, 


was put down at Fast-Runner and his clan. Well, 
in front 


lalaéda ‘ne'mts!aqgé ha’nx'dzamolélem lax O/dzéstalisé 
it is said one (canoe) was put down in front at Wrong-around- 
the World 
LE'wé’s ‘nE*mé/modta Maa’mtagiila, yixs Sr/nilemaé ‘ne*mé’- 


and his clan Maa/mtag-ila, while Sun tribe the 


motas Tsrx‘wi’dé. Wa, la’‘laeda ‘*nr’/mts!laqé xwa’xwagum 
clan of — Fast-Runner. Well, it is said one (long) small canoe 
the 


even =| = * 2 . 
ha/nx‘dzamolélem la’xa G-é/xsemé lax g‘i/gamatyase K-i/m- 


was put down in front at the Chiefs (clan) _ to their chief Met-by- 
k-Eqewédé. Wa, la’laéda x/Ixra®e ha/nx-dzamolélem_ lax 
(Chiefs). Well, it is said last one was put down in front at 
the 
Sf, a A a 
L!a’qwag-ila yixs gi’gama*yasa La’alaxsentlayo. Wa, 


Copper-Maker when he was chief of the Breakers-(of-all-Tribes). | Well, 
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gi/l*emla/*wisé *wi/lg-a®litexs la’é TsEx*wi'dé  a/Em 

as soon as, it is said, all had been put then Fast-Runner only 
on floor, 

tle’xbetalé! qa®s ‘naxu’mdésés ‘nrx*una/*é Lla”ya. Wé, 

lay downon his andhe_ covered his face blanket (of) black Well, 

back in his seat over with his bear. 


lan/m*lawisé Ts!ex*i’/dé axk:la’laxés a®yi/Ikwé qa wa!xéséxa 


then it is said Throw-away asked his attendants that they tell to go 
ahead the 
k!we/lé qa  wa’g’és yo’s*itsés k-a’k-Ets!Enaqgé,  qaxs 
feasters that they should eat with spoons spoons, for 
with their 
*na’xwamaéda k!wé/lé qé/qrp!Eprlaxés k:a’k-Ets!enagé. Wa, 5 
all the feasters carried in the folds of spoons. Well, 
their blankets their 
a’em*la’wisa *na’xwa k!wéet do’qwalax Tsrx‘wi’dé,  qaxs 
only, it is said, all the feasters kept looking Fast-Runner, for they 
at 
®ma/it!aitmaagéxs ya’x'sE*maé  na/qa®e 1a/xés_ ik! wa*é’lasé. 
recognized that bad the heart at his place of sitting 
on floor. 
Wa, a’Em*lawisa k!we/lé la *na’/xwaEm la t!é’x:alila 6’gwaqa. 
Well, only, it is said, feasters then all now lay down on also. 
the their backs 
Wa, hée’latla‘la §_ gaé/hexs la’é La’ xulilé a*yi/lkwas 
Well, that, however, _ long on floor, then stood up the attendant of 
it is said, 
Tsex*wi/de. Wa, 1la’laé ya’qleg-a*la. Wa, laxr’m‘la’wisé 10 
Fast-Runner. Well, it is said he spoke. Well, then it is said he 
fné/k:a, la’xés k!wé/weroté: “*ya, g’d/ig-Ekulot, wé’g-a 
said to his fellow-feasters, FQ) fellow-tribesmen ! go on 
dd’/qulaxg-in gi/gamék:, 1la’xg-a gwaé’lasg-as la’xOx 
see this our chief here at this ’ his manner at this 
on floor 
go/kwasos ®nEmd/kwox TslEx‘i’déx, yixs k'lé’seék:  *néx: 
house of his friend here, _ Throw-away, for he not says 
qa’s ha/*mx*idéxwa *md/*mxsélayoxsa *mo/xulax. Wa’lax:dé 
that he eat these dirty things of this dirty (chief ). Could not he 
la/LOx ts!0/ xulExsaxés tée/toq!uléta xwa/xuxwagumaxs 15 
have gone he washed out his feasting-dishes small canoes when 
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klé/s'mex'dex gu’xalmselasa = q!a’mdzekweé _la/qwaq, qaxs 
not he began to pour the ' salmon-berries into these, for 


hé/menala'ma’axel t!é/latsiéxa t!e/tlflema (hé/em gwo*yo’séda 


they were all the time soaking-recep- what was (that is "what he 
tacles for that soaked meant the 


ple/tasdé ye/*wa ma’leqasdé Le/*wa mo’/qwasdé). Wa, yo’*méts 
dried hali- andthe dried hali- and the @) Ne Well, this is 
but-fins but-heads your 


gwo’yo’s qa _ yo/sasoso/xda_— q!wa/tobrsé_ la’xg’éxs_1a’xos 
wish that be eaten with spoons the soot now inside in 


lélo/qulélaqos = Ts!ex*i’d,” *né’x*lae. Wa, la’‘laé hé’x*ida*mé 
your feasting-dishes, Throw-away,’’ he said, it is Well, it issaid immediately 
said. 


Ts!Ex*i’ dé La’ xulila. Wa, ilar’m*laé k‘lés *né’x‘ts!dts 
Throw-away got up in the Well, then, it is not he said 
house. said, 


wa/tdema la’xés a*yi/lkwé. Wa, la’‘laé ‘né’/k‘a: “ya, qast, 
word to his attendants. Well, itissaid he said, ‘“‘O friend! 


gwa/idzas xE/nLEl LE/mlemq!a’loL. Ha’aqos gwéx:s q!é’q!adé 
don’t you very talk proudly. That is you asif you much having 


qa’és_ wa'ldeEmos. Wa’g‘adza a’Em 1laxs gwa/éxsdaasaés,”’ 
on account word. Well, go on just to ‘your wish,”’ 
of your 


*né’x*laé. Wa, hé’x*idarm*la’wisé TsEx*wi/dé 1a’xulita. Wa, 
he said, itis Well, immediately, it is said, Fast-Runner got up in the Well, 
said. house. 


aieine Shas {oat - 7 - 
la’ laé né/k'a: “*ya, qast, Tslex*i’d, k-l!é’/sen ‘né’x- qrn 
itis said he said, co) friend Throw-away ! not I say  thatI 


i: a po a ee pe 5 a A 

ha/*mapéxa ma moxsélaqwé ha'mgi‘la’yO = g'a’/xEn, ‘ya 
eat the dirty things given for food to me, O 

Sma! BE eS = E eS = * Eee 

mo’xul. Wa, la*mé’sen ‘ma/'moxwalaror.  A/la*még-in 


dirty man ! Well, and now I shall meet your dirty Truly I am 
deed. 


ees cae , 
qlée’qladaga’*way6s,” ‘né’x *laexs la’é *ya’laqasés 
much having among you,’’ he said, as then he sent his 


Me ee Ms c ‘ 
15 ayi/lkwe qa las ax*é/dex Lla’qwasé Ts!é’gésé. Wa, 


attendants that they go get 


his copper Sea-Monster. Well, 
and 
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ANS Erase Z z Boe x = * a 5 
gi’lem‘la’wisé g:ax ho’gwéréda mo/kwé  atyi/lx"sexs la’é 


as soon as, itissaid, came went into house four attendants, then 

the they 

tslas lax Tsrx*wi/de. Wa, la’laé Tsrx'wi'dée da’xidxés 
gave it to Fast-Runner. Well, then it Fast-Runner took his 

is said 
Lila‘qwa. Wa, la’*laé qa’selit qa’s la 1a’yabots lax 
copper. Well, _ then it is walkedin  andhe went pushed it under to the 
said he house, 


lnqa’/*walitas g°d’kwasés *nemo’/kwé. Wa, larz’m k‘li/lxas la’xa 
fire in middle of house of his friend. Well, then heputout to 
the floor of the fire with it 


k!we’lasé. Wa, hé’x*idarm‘la’wisé Ts!ex*i’dé 6’gwaqa ax*é/dxés 
his feast. Well, immediately, it is said, Throw-away also took his 


Lia/qwé LiEsaxEla’yo. Wa, lar/m‘laxaa’wisé La/yabdts 1a’xés 
copper Looked-at-askance. Well, then it is said also he pushedit under to his 


k!wé’/lasdeEma_  legwé/la. Wa, lar’m®laé x:‘a/x‘iqlas 1a’xés 


feast-place fire. Well, then it is tried to burn it __ in his 
said he 
k!we’lasdeEma_  lregwé/la ss qa_—sik'!é’sés_ ki Ix*édaa. Wa, 
feast-place fire in order it should die out. Well, 
that not 


lazr’m ‘nEma’x‘Es 10° leqwi/las leqwa’, yi’sés L!a’qwaxdeé. 


then just as if with he made fuel, with his past copper. 
fire with 
Wa, la/*laé Tsex®wi’ dé é’tléd *ya'laqasés m0/kwé 
Well, then it Fast-Runner again sent his four 
is said 


’ 


a’yi/Ikwa qa las ax*é/d ‘nr’msgemé L!a’/qwasé Ade’/mgulé. 


attendants that they go _ take one (other) his copper Crane. 
and (round) 
Wa, gii/l’em‘laxaa’wisé g-a’xda*x" ho’gwérelaxs la’é  ts!as 
Well, as soon as again, it is came went into house, then gave 
said, they when they it 
la’xés gi/gama®eé Tsex‘wi'dé. Wa, a/Em*‘laxaa/wisé TsEx*wi’dé 
to their chief Fast-Runner. Well, only, it is said, Fast-Runner 
again 


la a’yabolésas lax k!wé/lasdema legwé/lasés *nEm0/kwé. 


went pushed it under to the feast-place fire of his friend. 
Wa, _laE’mxaa kli/lxas lax lrgwé/lasés ‘nEmd/kwé. 
Well, then again he put out _to the fire of his friend. 


with it 


1fo) 
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5 5]a6 al 
Wa, laz’m ‘nema’x‘Es 10° dze’mas lélao’xwasa_ Lla’LlEqwa 


Well, then just as if with he covered cost of the coppers 
with 
) 
lax k!wée’lasdema Ingwé’lts g’d’kwasés ‘*nemd’kwé, qa 
to the feast-place fire of the house of his friend, so that 
klé0’seés xi/xse*watsa legwe'le. Wa, heé/*més  la’giilas 
it be nothing being burned fire. Well, that is reason of 
by the 
Lé/gades k'li/lxaxa legwé’lasa k!wé/lasé. Wa, la’pa Ts!lex*i’deé 
having name putting out fire of the feast. Well, but then Throw-away 
of the 


®nEma’/x‘ES LO® mo/x‘Lalasés L!a/qwa. Wa, laz’m *mEx"stE*wé’sa 
just as if with he lighted his copper. Well, then it is in place of the 
fire with his 


Lié/’na = LE/*wa_——s lEqwa’. La’gitlas 6’gwaqa  LasLa’lasés 
olachen- and the fuel. That is also pushing on 
grease reason of the fire his 


Lila’qwa, qa klé’sés” k'li’lx*éedé k!wé’lasdrmas_ legwé’las 


copper for its not dying out the feast-place fire of 
g'0/kwas. Wa, ~ g'i’l®em*lawisé TsEx*wi’dé —-La’/sLEntsés 
his house. Well, as soon as, it Fast-Runner pushed on fire his 
is said, 


Lia’qwa_ = la’a®lasé = Ts!ex*i/dé = dak‘!a’lax ~=s L!a’qwa_—S‘(1a’/xés 


copper, then it is Throw-away asked for a copper to his 
said 
*‘nE*mé/mota L0’yalatawa. Wa, lak’l k-!e0’s Lla’qwas. WA, 
clan Hair-turned-up- Well, itis there was no his copper. Well, 
in- Front. said 


la’mée’ ya’k-awe Tslex*i/dée la’xég. Wa, la*mé’ k-li/lxekwé 
then he wasbeaten Throw-away in that way. Well, then was extinguished 


k!wé’lasdemax'dé legwé/its g:6/kwas. Wa, 4’Em‘la’wise la 
the past feasting-place fire of his house. Well, just, itis said, now 


ho’qawelséda k!wét la’xsdé. Wa, la*mé’ hawé’xa yo’s*id la’xa 


went out the feasters the passed. Well, then they never ate with at the 
spoons 
=/ - 
klwe’ladzem qla’mdzekwa. Wa, la/laé Tsex®wi/dé ‘nex: qa‘s 
given in feast salmon-berries. Well, itis said, Fast-Runner wished that he 


A/S es a7 ; = = = fe = 
q!a’Fatelex na’qa*yasés ‘nem6/kwe Tslex‘i/dé. Wa, lar/m*la’wisé 
find out the thought of his friend Throw-away. Well, then it is said he 
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Vee ae : “ & ears sie ave 
axk'la’laxés  a®yi/Ikwe qa las 1é/*lalax __Lé/lanemx-dasés 


asked his attendants that they go invite the ones that had been 
and invited by his 
€. = = “ = es A = 
nEm0/kwaxa te/nsdé. Wa, lar’m'‘la/wisé a*yi/Ikwas 1é/‘lalaq, 
friend the past Well, then it is said his attendants _ invited 
day. them. 
Wa, hé’x*idazm‘la’wisé g-a’/xéda 1é/lanEmé ho’gwéra. Wé4, 
Well, immediately, it is said, came the invited ones came into Well, 
house. 


lé’x‘arm‘la’wisé Ts!Ex*i/dé k:!és g-a/xa. Wa, lar’m*lawisé 
only, it is said, Throw-away not came. Well, then it is said 
TsEx*wi'dé *ya’laqaxés a®yi/lkwé qa las é’tsé*staq. Wa, k'lé’s- 
Fast- Runner sent out his attendants to goand call him Well, not, 
again. 
‘latla gé’x*idéda a*yi/lkwaxs g-a’xaé 14’/k‘Elax Tsl!ex*i/dé. Wa, 
however, were long attendants when came following Throw-away. Well, 
it is said, the 
hé’x*idaEm‘la’wisé Tsrex*wi/dé q!a’x‘sidzég. Wa, lar’m*laé 
immediately, it is said, Fast-Runner led his feet. Well, then it is 
said he 
®nex: qa las k!wa/g-a‘lila Lila’salilasés ‘ne*mé/moté. Wa, 
wished that he go sit down outside of his clan. Well, 
and 
laE’m ma*é/ma*lokwéda a*yi/lkwas lax wax’sand/LEma*yas la’xa 


then there were two on his attendants at both sides of him at the 
each side the 


nExwa’Lala la’xa_ lregwé/tasés- g:o’/kwé. Wa, g°i’l*em‘la’wisé 

neighborhood to the fire of his house. Well, as soon as, it is 
said, he 

k!wag-a‘li/laxs, la’as k!wé/lg:a*téda k!we’lasa_ k!wé’laya*layu 


sat down, then they began to sing feast-giver there were sung 
feast-songs the 


m0/sgEm q!a’mq!EmdEma, Wa, gi’ lem ‘la’ wisé 
four songs. Well, as soon as, it is 
said, 


q!we/Hededa_ =k!wé/lala_ dr/nxelaxs la’é = ax*é/tsE"wa__tsé- 
stopped the feasters singing then were taken out crab- 


tsE/lwats!é mo/sgem k’!ék’!i’myaxia, qa‘’s g’a’xé meExa’lélem 

apple boxes four (round) boxes, and they came were put down 
on ground 

lax ma‘sta’yasa a*wé/Lelasa k!wé’layats! g’o’/kwa. Wa, la’*laé 


at the near by to the _ inside of door feasting- house. Well, itis 
of the receptacle said 
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a/tled ax®e/tsr*weda mo/sgemé de/ngwatsle Llé/*na. Wa, la‘‘lae 

again were taken out four (round) grease-boxes (of) olachen- Well, it is said 
grease. 

‘ . 
ax®e/tsE*°weda ma/*tex'ra si/siut 40/quléla. Wa, hé’em‘la’wisa 
were taken out two on it double-headed feasting- Well, that, it is said, 

serpent dishes. 


‘nemé’x'ta na’na 10/quléla. Wa, hé’em‘la’wisa *nEmé’x'La 


one on it grisly- feasting-dish. Well, also, it is said, one 
bear 
na’né 10’ quléta. Wa, hé’Em* la’ wisa *nEmé’x’La 
grisly- feasting Well, also, it is said, one 
bear dish. 
a/LanEm 16’ quléta. Hem*‘wéx'Lago ive 16’Elqulétas 
wolf feasting-dish. That is all then the _feasting-dishes of 
TsEx'wi/dé. Wa, lar’m*lawisé guxts!a’laso*sa tle’lsé. Wa, 
Fast-Runner. Well, then it is said were poured into wild Well, 
they with cherries. 
lar’ m*lawisé nar’/nguya’léda 16/Elqulétaxa tsElx", 
then it is said were half full the feasting-dishes of crab-apples, 
la’é = k!u’nq!Eqaso®sa_ ~—L!€/*na. Wa, laE’m qo’ qutlas. 
then were poured into olachen- Well, then they were full 
they with grease. with it. 


Wa, lar/m*laxaa’wisé hé’—Em gil k-a’x“‘itso*sés *nEmd/kwé 


Well, then also, it is said, that first it was set before his friend 
Tslex®i’ dé. Wa, gi/l®em*la/wisé *wi’‘la k-a’x“itsa 
Throw-away. Well, as soon as, it is said, all were set before 
the 
16’Elqulélaxs la’é a®yi’/Ikwas wa’ xaxa k!we’té qa 
feasting-dishes, when then his attendants urged the feasters that 


site a Eke 3 - Me Sy Mee Saas 

wa'gés yo/s*éda. Wa, hé’x*idarm‘la’wisé Ts!ex‘i/dé 1a/xulila. 
they go eat with Well, immediately, it is said, Throw-away stood up in 
ahead spoons. the house. 


Wa, Ila’*laé ya'qleg-afla. Wa, la’lae ‘né/k-a: “fya, qast, 


Well, itis said spoke. Well, it is said said, “QO friend! 
he he 
aateeseses Al yala 
k-lée’ség'in hé g-a’xité qen plax‘ate’lé la’xds_k!wé’ladzEmaqés, 
not I that reason of that I should taste of your your feasting-objects, 
coming 


=f Ay = ay = * hoe 
yu'Laxs a’laaqos mo’/xula begwa’nema, qast, qaxs hawé/xaaqos 


you that really are dirty man, friend, since you never 
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ts!6’xug‘indxEn ha*maa’ts!éx, yi’x6s 1616’ qulélaqés,”’ 
washed inside my food-receptacle your feasting-dishes,’’ 


*né’x“‘laéxs la’é *ya’laqasés m6/kwé a*yi/Ikwa qa las dadag‘ili/trla 


he said, itis then sent out his four attendants that they take out (some- 
said, when he goand thing) 
lax gd’/kwas. Wa, hé’x*idarm®la’wisé 1a’x-da*xwa. Wé4, 
in his house. Well, immediately, it is said, went out. Well, 
they 
k‘!é’s‘latla ga’/laxs g’a’xaé é’tléd ho’/gwéra. Wa, 
not, it is said, long when came again they went into Well, 
however, they house. 
laz/m‘laé dag‘i/lqElaxa L!a/qwa ‘nr/lgEmala. Wa, hé’x'- 
then it is carried in hand copper Day-Face. Well, im- 
said they the 
Sidarm‘la’wisé Ts!Ex*i’dé da’x*idxa L!a’/qwa_ qa’s_ La’ya- 
mediately, it is said, Throw-away took the copper and he shoved 
bolésés lax lrgwé/lasa_ k!we’lasé. Wa, laz’m  6’gwaqa 
it under to the fire of the feast-giver. Well, then also he 


house of the 


k'li/lxax legwé/lasa g‘i/gama®*é Tsex*wi/dé. Wa, 1a/laéda 
put out the fire of the chief Fast-Runner. Well, it is said the 
house of the 
gi/gama®*é Tsex®wi/dé La’xulila qa®s ya’qleg:a®lé. Wa, 
chief Fast-Runner got up in and he spoke. Well, 
the house 


la’*laé ‘né’k:a: ‘“‘*ya, qast, la®mo’x k’li’lx*éden k!wé/lasd—Emaqrn 


it is said said, “OQ friend! now extinguished my feasting-place 
he this is this my 


legwé/la. We’git la é’tla‘liter k!wa’g-a‘litLoL, qen do’qwalé 


fire in house. Goon now will again will you sit down so that I look 

in house in house 
gen wa/tdem 6’gwaqa,”’ ‘né’x“laéxs la’é xwa’sa 1a’xés 
for my word also,’’ he said, it is said, ashe wasexcited in his 


natemataéna’é. Wa, la’‘lae *ya’laqasés mo/kwé a®yi/lkwa qa 
fool-dance. Well, it issaidhe sent his four attendants that 


las 6’gwaqa do/x*wédEx axé/Haxa lax g’o’kwasés nEgu’/mpé 


they go also look for what they might inthe house of his father-in-law 
and take 

€mo/*nakula. Wa, k‘!é’s*em*lawisé ho’qaweElséda mo’/kwé 

Moving- Load. Well, not then, it is said, went out of four 


house the 
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ayi/Ikwaxs la/é ya’xulité ‘mo/*nakula la/xés ik! waé’- 
attendants when then stood up in Moving-Load at his sitting- 
house 


lasé la’xés g‘a/xene*mé =k! wéIa. . Wa, ilalaé ‘né’k-a: 


place for he had also come as feaster. Well, it is said he said, 
in house 
a ey nEgu’/mp, ®ya’laqalas ga lasé ax*é’tsE*wa 
GGK@) son-in-law ! send that they go be taken 
and 
mo’tslaga_ tlé/tlegu’na qas lxegweé/tos,’ ‘né’x“laé. Wa, 
four (long) _ flat-bowed canoes for your fire he said, it is Well, 
in house,”’ said. 


hé’x**idaEm*la/wisé Tsex*wi’dé *ya’laqasés m0/kwé a'yi’lkwa 
immediately, it is said, Fast-Runner sent out his four attendants 


L6*mé’s ha*ya’a qa és tsd’tsoxsEndxa m6d/tslaqé  ald/- 


and also. young men that they _ break to pieces the four new 
his 
laq _—it!é’t!egu’na. Wa, k'!é’s‘latla ga’laxs ga’ xaé 
flat-bowed canoes, Well, not, it is said, long when came 
however, 

®we’sitEla’/yowéda tso’/gukwe —st!é/t!egu’na. Wa,  la’‘laé, 
carried into house on broken flat-bowed canoes. Well, then it is 
shoulders the said they 


®mo’/x"Lalayo la’xa k!wé’lasdEma legwé/la g°*d’kwas TsEx- 
were piled up at the feasting-place fire in house the house of Fast- 


®wi’de. Wa, la®mée’ a/lax*id la -xix*e/de legweé’las. 


Runner, Well, then truly now was burning fire in the 
the house with it. 
Wa ila’mé’ = TsEx*wi/dé wa/tagélax Ts!Ex*i/dé hé’Itsasa 
Well, then Fast-Runner wished that Throw-away might run 
away from the 
Le-salag @Wa, la éx‘ax Em L!6’pléda, qo k‘!ésL 
heat. Well, then he thought it he be roasted if not will 
good that 
pry A =e a eer 
hé/ItsaLzs. Wa, a’/Em*lawisé Tslex*i’dé t!e’x-*alit 
he will run Well, just, it is said, Throw-away lay down on 
away from it. his back 
= / = i = - Aa . 
la xés klwae’ lasé. Wa, a’Em*lawisé *nEx*una/*yas 
at his sitting-place Well, just, itis said, his blanket 
in house. 
rs es SS 4 
Lia/*ya la tle’mgu‘nakula. Wa héwa’xaEm‘la/ wisé 
(of) black now became scorched. Well, then never, it is said, 
ear 
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q!we’natelite Tsl!ex*i/daxs wa’x*maé la pené/*nakulé L!é’sas 
moved in house Throw-away although became covered with skin of 
blisters the 


= =/ A — a a = and = i as ~ 
oplé’g:a’yas, la’xés a/ené’mé ‘nexuma/lasés  Lie/ntseEmx-dé 


his knee at his just being face being covered past bear-skin 
with his 
*‘nEx‘una/*ya. Wa, g‘i/l*em‘la’wisé k:li/lx-a’nakuléda legwé’laxs 
blanket. Well, as soon as, it began to die out the fire when 
is said, 


la’é Tslex*i’dé k!wa’g-a‘lit qa®s yo’s*idéxés 16/quléda_tsElx". 


then Throw-away sat down and ate with spoon dish of crab- 
he out of his apples. 
Wa, laz’m ‘nema’x‘Es 1L0® né/laxs k‘lé’saé ts!z/x*arnlé 
Well, then this is just if he showed not he became sick, 
as that 


gwé’x*“idaasaq wa’x“*maé la legu’la. G-i/l®’mésé gwal yo’s*edéda 
' what had been although he now he was ‘Assoonas finished eating with 

done him burnt. spoons the 
k!wé/laxa_ = tse/Ixwé = la’é ts!z’/lwaqaso®s a®yi/lkwas Tsex®wi'dé. 
feasters the crab-apples then were praised by attendants of Fast-Runner- 
e they the 


Wa, gii/l*’mésé q!wé/Hidéda a*yi/lkwaxs la’é ho’qawelséda k!wé/té. 
g q y q 


Well, as soon as stopped speaking attendants then went out of feasters. 
the house the 


Wa, ga’laem‘la’wisé k:‘!é0’s é/tled gwé’gilasa. Wa, larm‘la’- 
Well, it was long, it issaid, nothing again ‘way of doing Well, then it is 


thus. 
wisé Ts!ex’i’/dé wé/*lalaxés ‘ne*mé’modtéda _ 16/yalalawaxa 
said Throw-away invited his clan (were) the Hair-turned-up- 
in-Front at 


ga/nuté. Wa, larm‘la’wisé né/lasés ya’/*wixilaéxsda*é. Wa, 
night. Well, thenitissaidhe told that he desired to giveawinter- Well, 
dance. 


hé’x*idarm‘la/wisé ‘*ne*mé/motas *md/las wa/tdemas. Wa, 


immediately, it is said, his clan were grate- his word. Well, 
ful for 
laz/m‘laé wax’ sEna/n—Emaq  qa®’s yak-a’maséx TsEx*wi'dé; 
then it is tried to find out that he might beat Fast-Runner ; 
said he 
la’g:itas *néx: qa’s hé gwé/x*idé. Wa, he’x*idazm*‘la’ wise 
for that said that he thus — did. Well, immediately, it is said, 
reason he 
qia’*lé TsEx'wi/ dax wa’tdEmas. Wa, laz’/m*laxaa’ wisé 


watched Fast-Runner his word. Well, then it is said, also he 
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o/gwaqa é/‘lalaxés *ne’mé/motaxa ga’nuLe. Wa, larm‘la’wisé 
also invited his clans at " night. Well, then it is said he 


né/laxés ‘ne’mé/motaxs le*ma’é 6’/gwaqat ya’ wix‘ilalxa ts!lawu’nxé. 


told his clan that he will also _—-will give winter- winter. 
dance in the 


Wa, larm‘la’/wisé *néx: qa’s a/lagawa*ésés hayo/té Ts!Ex*i/dé. 
Well, then it is saidhe wished that he be always equal rival Throw-away. 
to his 


Wa, larem‘la’wisé gwa’lé wa'ldzmaséxs la’é ho’qawelsa. 


Well, then it is said "were their words when then they went out of 
finished house. 
Wa, k'lée’s‘latla = ga’laxs—ila’/é x is*i/déda ba’ bagumé 
Well, not, it is said, ~ long when disappeared the boy the 
however, 


xuno/x"s  Ts!Ex*i’dé LE'we’s _ts!a’ts!edageEmé xund’x"s. 


child of Throw-away and his girl — his child. 
Wa,  hé/x*idarm‘laxaa/wisé x‘is*i’dé bregwa’nEmé xund/x"s 
Well, immediately, it is said, also disappeared man the child of 
the 
Tsex*wi'dé Le’wé’s ma‘lo’kwe  ts!é’daqé sa’sEmaxa _ la’é 
Fast-Runner and his two women children at then 
the 
é’tled ga nut’éda. Wa, _ia’*laé é’tléd ga’nul*édExs 
again night. Well, it is said again it was night when 
[next] 
la’é x is*i/déda_ *nEmd’/kwé = bEgwa’nEm xund’x"s. Wa, 
then disappeared one man his child. Well, 
lar’ m*laé ts!é’tslaqéda g-a’la Kwa’ kug-ula. Wa, 
then it is danced winter- first Kwakiutl clans. Well, 
said dance the 
Pent eee he pias e 2 = 
lar’m‘lawisé Ts!ex*i/dé = hé/laxa_—s git!@/noxwé = qa_—_sids 
then it is said Throw-away hired the wood-carver that he go 
and 


“al Sy = = = ee a-7¢ Ay)- ee 
gi'ta qac’. Wa, lar’m‘laé ts!lé’gésé giita/*yasa_ g-itlé/noxwé 


carve forhim. Well, _ then it is Sea-monster carving of the wood-carver 
said a the 
= / - - 
qa LO/gwéltsa ts!a’ts!edagEmé xuno’x"s ‘Islex*daxs 
that it be the supernatural girl the child of Throw-away 
treasure in house of the when she 

ef Ree ee = =, eae : E 
to’/x*widéLe qo PAE né/fidELO. Wa, laEm‘]a’ - 
was to be war- ifshe should come should show Well, then it 


dancer herself. 
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wisé na/néda ba/bagumé qo né/HidELO. Wa, 
is said grisly bear boy if he should show Well, 
a was to be the himself. 
a/em‘la/wisé TsEx‘wi/dé ho/rélax wa/Idemas. Wa, laEm- 
only, it is said, Fast-Runner was listen- their words. Well, then 
ing to 
‘la’wisé la/*stod = lax. ~—sik‘i/m*yarnxitaq. Wa, __lar/m‘la- 
it is said near to the time of being about Well, then it 
it to meet them. 
wise k!wa’Fidéda Kwa’kug-ulé 1a’xa_ q!a’mdasé. Wa, 
is said sat down the Kwakiutl clans at the singing-place. Well, 


larm‘la’wisé TsEex®wi’dé k!wa’grlaseg, gaxs ‘na’xwa®*maé 1a/da 

then it is said Fast-Runner sat with them for all they went the 

bé’/begwanremé 1a’xa q!a’mdasé. Wa, lar’m*lawisé gwa/texs 

men to the _singing-place. Well, then itis said finished when 

la’é na/*nakwa. Wa, lalaé ga’nutida, la’/é kik-i’Inala *wi’‘léda 
then went home. Well, it is said night came, then tried to all the 


they bring back 
(the novice) 


q!é/nEmuta 1é/lqwalara*ya. Wa, laz’m*lawisé *na’x‘*idxa gaa’laxs 
many past tribes. Well, then it is said daylight came early morn- 
in the ing when 

la’é gwa’ta. Wa, hé’x*idarm‘la’wisé la da’da g:a’/la Kwa’g-ulxa 
then finished. Well, immediately, it is said, went took first Kwakiutl the 


they the 
ma‘lo’/kwé x‘isa/tas sa’sEmas Ts!Ex‘i/dé. Wa, g’i’l*em‘la’wisé 
two disappeared children of Throw-away. Well, —_as soon as, it is 
ones said, 


ga’xalésa da’x'daxa x‘isa/lax'dé la’xa  L!Ema/ésaxs_la’é 


came on the who had taken having disap- on the beach when then 
beach those the peared ones 
qa/k:asE*'wa _— to’ x*widé. Wa, ila’laéda na’né  LE’qasés 
had her head cut _—-war-dancer. Well, itis said the grisly bear struck with 
off the his 
gé/tsiemé la/xa ‘wa/lasé timgu’na. Wa, g‘i/l’em‘la’wisé 
"claws at the large flat-bowed Well, assoon as, it is said, 
canoe. 


gwa/texs la’e g’é’/x*édayowéda tlegu’neé lax TsEx'wi'deé. 

finished when then was given the flat-bowed canoe to Fast- Runner. 
- PAs (etal aoe - a7 € Dates E Va 

Wa, laz/m‘lawise gwat ql!a’mtase*wa_to’x*widaxs_ia’é 


Well, then it is said finished was sung for the war-dancer then 
when they 


Io 


15 
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ho’xtwesdésa qa’s 14 ho’gwér la’xa 16’/bekwé. Wa, la’‘laé 
went up beach and went went inside tothe (emptied one) Well, it issaid 
they winter-dance 
house. 
ga’/nul’idexs la’/é nana’qamasr*wéda da/neme. Wa, laem‘la’wisé 
: night came when were brought to their caught ones. Well, then, it is said, 
senses by singing, the went the 
tslé/gésé 1L0/gwa*yasa to’x*widé. Wa, lar’m*laé g-a’ xustalitéda 
sea-monster the supernatural war-dancer. Well, thenitissaid came up from floor 
treasure of the of house the 
tsle/gése  la/xa 6gwé/walilasa  g‘o/kwé. Wa, hé/em‘la’wisé 
sea-monster _at the rear of the house. Well, that, it is said, 
wa’loxtwede. Wa, lar’m- gwa/té = Tslex*’i’dé ya’ wixcila. 


was all that Well, then finished Throw-away __ giving winter- 
was done. dance. 


Wa, la’flaé Tsex®wi’dé Lla’yogulsa. 
Well, itissaid, Fast-Runner changed with him 
on the ground. 


Wa, lar’/mxa®*e Tsex*wi’dé ‘ya’laqasés a®yi/Ikwé qa 


Well, then also Fast-Runner sent his attendants that 
las Lé’lala ®wu'na’laxa la ga’la  ga’nuta_—la’xés 
they go _ invite _ secretly in the now long night to his 

and 
*nE*mé/ mote. Wa, gi’ lem ‘la’ wise gax ‘*wi’*laéLexs 
clans. Well, as soonas, it is said, they came all into the 
house 
la’é LEné’/x “itsE’wé tléxi/lasa ts!a’ gats!é g’Ox"s 
then was barred the door of the winter-ceremonial the house 
receptacle of 


(ee OS [pa ” = Cyl a ae = 
Tsex*wi/dé. Wa, lar’m*lawisé né/lé E/Ikwas Tsrx*wi’daxés 


Fast-Runner, Well, then it is said told the attendant Fast-Runner his 
of 
Smerael ina 5 ae 2 = 2 
nE'mé’motaxs In*ma’é lat k!wa/tatxa la’La dza’qwaltsa 1a’La 
clan that they go sit in the future evening of the future 


alta CEA ee “ .: =e - SA a 
é’tléedet *na’x*idet. Wa, hé/*méséxs le*ma’é *né’/k-és gi’gama‘é, 


again morning. Well, that is when he said his chief 


A fyi! da g Sloe atta = - A = Fs 
yix Tsex*wi'dé qa®s wé/git é’t!ede} mod/mas*idelxés *nemd/kwé 


that Fast-Runner that he will go will again will do harm to his friend 
on 
8 Ia =e T= 5/ \S= aes 
Tslex*i’dé qd lat né/HidELés x-é/x-isala. “ Wa, lar’m*la/ wisEns 
Throw-away if willgo will show disappeared ‘‘ Well, then we are told to 


his ones. 
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= / = = = = 
gwa’talat qrens  g°0/x*wédérensaqek: qa®g-o _ha®yala’laso16,” 
be ready that we shall help him if he will be faced by 
his rival,’’ 
*né’x*laé. *na’xwarm‘la’wisé ‘nE*mé’motas *né/k-Exs In*ma’é *wi/*la 
he said, it is All, it is said, his clan said they all 
said. when 
gwa’lata. Wa, lar’/m*lawisé gwa’té wa'Idemaséxs la/é hd’ qawelsa- 
are ready. Well, thenitis said finished their words they went out of 
when the house. 


Wa, lar/m‘lawisé ‘*na’/xwa ga’x:staélaxs g-a/laé h6’/qawelsa. 
Well, then it is said all "went to bed first they went out of 
when (as soon as) house. 


Wa, lar’m*lawisé a’frm  ts!Ex“i/dxa la ga/la ®na’/laxa_ 5 


Well, then itis said they soon awoke at now long day on the 
(late in) 
la ie’nsa. Wa,  hé/x*idarm*la’wisé ‘na’xwa la kwa’séda 
now next day. Well, immediately, it is said, all went washed them- 
they selves the 
gwé’gudza LE’wé’s ts!é’daqé Lo/*ma _—g"1/ng"InanEmé. 
winter-dancers and their women and the children, 
(sparrows) 


Wa, gii/lfem*la/wisé gwa/texs la/é  wée/*lalé) TsEx*wi’daxa 
Well, as soon as, it is said, finished then invited Fast-Runner the 
when 


gwé/gudza Ewa tslé/daqé 10/"ma_ gi’ng'inanEmé ~— qa 


winter-dancers and the women and the children that 
las _—ihé’yasela la’xa ts!a’gats!as TsEx‘*wi'dé. Wa, 10 
they go _ breakfast at the winter-ceremonial Fast-Runner. Well, 

and house of 


gi/l*em‘la’wise gwat ha*ma’pexs laé/da a¥yi'Ikwé 0’/pataxa 


as soon as, it is finished eating when then the attendants whispered to 
said, they 

fna’xwa gwée/gudza qa _ Ias_ ia’xa__k!wa'taasé la’xa 

all the winter-dancers that they go tothe sitting-place to the 
q!a’mdasé la’xa = a’LIé. Wa, hé/x**idarm‘la’wisa _bé/- 
singing-place in the inland. Well, immediately, it is said, the 
begwanemé ‘*wi’*la q!wa’g-a‘lit qa*s 1lé a’1é*sta. Wa, 

men all "arose and they went around Well, 
inland. 

gi/lem‘la/wisé *wi'*la lay -Kluse sexs /la/eda ne®na’- 1; 
as soon as, it is said, all went to sit down on then the song- 


they the ground, when 


4 


ie) 


15 
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gadé dr/nx‘itsa ma*itse’mé ql!a’mq!emdEemasa_ td’x*wide. 

masters _ began to sing the two songs of the war-dancers. 

Wa, hé/*mésa mat*itse’me q!a’mq!emdEmasa _na’né. Wa, 

Well, also the two songs of the grisly bears. Well, 

gi’ l®em*la’ wisé gwa’ta nena’ gadé de’/nxelaxs la’é 

as soon as, it is finished song-masters singing when then 
said, the 


Tsex*wi'dée ya’qleg-a*ta. La/‘laé *né/k-a: ‘“*ya, *ne’/*nemokwa’, 
Fast-Runner began to speak. Then it is said, £510) friends! 
said he 


lar’/ms ‘wi/‘lat ql!wa/lax‘alxwa ga/nuLéx, qas_ é/k:!éqrléLos 


now you will all will dress this "night, that may be happy 
you 
qar/n wa/tdemréx,” ‘né’x:lae. Wa, la’‘laé  ‘*wi/*la*ma 
on account word,”’ he said, Well, it is said all the 
of my it is said. 


gwé/gudza na/*nax*még. Wa, Ia’*laé ‘né/k-a: “ Hé’Lenu*x" 


winter-dancers answered him. Well, _ it is said said, “« This we shall 
they 
gwe’laré” *né’xlae. Wa, la/*laé hé’x‘*ida’ma m6d’kwé a®yi/lk* 
shall do they said, Well, it is said, immediately the four attendants 
EINUS soe it is said. 


qa’s*id qa®s la xa/’setlalaxa le/ladEnokwé. W4A, g’i’l*em‘la’wisé 
walked and went asked to wash those who had Well, as soon as, it is 
they their bodies dances. said, 


la’da_ mo/kwé a®yi/lkwaxs la’é ho/x*wult!éda = q!a’mt!Esdé. 
went four attendants then went out of the song-experts. 
the woods the 


Wa, —ihe’x“*idarm*la’wisé xwa’nal’edéda ‘na’/xwa  gwé/gudza 


Well, immediately, it is said, got ready all the winter-dancers 
Sura! al daqe 5 - ana A 5 
LE'we’s_tsle’daqé Ler*wa’ ‘'na’/xwa_ gii/nginanEmé. Wa, 
and their women and all the children. Well, 
, a nee = : 
lar’ m*‘laé kik ‘i/Inala. Wa, 4a’iem‘la’wisé gwa/lexs la’é 
thenitissaid they tried to bring Well, just, it is " finished when 
they them back. said, they 
Seyi ona Auf pe x = cm was es 
na/*nakulaxa gaa la. Wa, hé/x*idamm‘la’wisé 1a’da m6/kwé 
daylight came early Well, immediately, it is said, went the four 
in the morning. 


rey eu Sas = = B Es 
avyi’Ik" ax*é’dxa md/tslagé awa’ tle/tleguna qa LE/nkwésésa 
attendants took the four (long) great flat-bowed and _ tied them together 
canoes with the 
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a tee 2 i x Z e4 s 
mo’tslagé gi/Isg‘iltla dzo’/xuma. Wa, la/laé  pak-EE/ntso*sa 
four (long) long poles. Well, itis said were covered over 
they with , 
ae = F a ae 2 mii 2 
sao/kwé. Wa, gi/l*em‘la/wisé gwa’texs la’é ho’x*waLexséda 
boards. Well, as soon as, it is said, were finished then went into canoes 
they when 
*na’xwa gwé/gudza lag. Wa, lar/m‘*laé k‘!és 1a/da néna’né 
all the winter-dancers on Well, then it is not wentthe grisly 
them. said bears 


LE‘wa’ no/Entemala 106* ‘na’xwéda lé/laénénokwé la’xa da. 


and the fool-dancers and all those having dances to the taking. 

Lar’/m‘laé a’Em_ k!udzi’/t la’xa_ 10’/brkweé. Wa, k°!é’s®lat!a 

Then it is said just satin house inthe  winter-dance Well, not, however, 
they house (emptied it is said, 

one). 
ga’/téda daxs ga’/xaé Eyd’x*wéd lax = gwa’k:!dditba*e 
‘long the taking came back at the opposite northern 
when end of point 
awi'tbés Qa’logwisé. Wa, ga’x®laé = ha’ng-a®lés_ —s lax 
point of Crooked-Beach. Well, came, itissaid, being in front at the 
of beach 
Liema’ésasa_ _=—-10’bEkwé. Wa, lar’m‘*lawisé ‘nr’/mé na’né 
beach of the winter-dance house Well, then it is said one grisly bear 
(emptied one). 

hax"ts!a’gwéwé lax a’ gwiwa‘yasa *ne/mtslaqé _— tlegu’na. 

lay down inside in the bow of one (long) flat-bowed 
of bow canoe. 


Wa, la/*laxaéda *nz’/mé na’né hé/xat! gwa/la lax a’gwiwa*yasa 


Well, also, it is said, one grisly that also ‘thus inthe bow of the 
the (other) bear 
tnE/mts!agé. Wa, lar/m‘laé k‘!és  ya’wix'a’lagitexsa. Wa, 
one (Jong) Well, thenitis said not moved about in canoe. Well, 

(= other canoe). they 

laz/m‘lawisé q!a/mt!étsE*wéda ma‘lo’kwé  této’x*wida. Wa, 
then it is said were sung for the two war-dancers. Well, 

gi’ l®em*la/ wisé gwat q!a/mtasoxs la’é *ya’'lagEma 

as soon as, it is said, finished were sung for then was sent a 

they when 


twalatsa/yokweé q!a’/k-o brgwa’nEma qa’s lé q!o/dreg:iwalétsa 
stout slave man that he go keep bow with a 
dzo’/xumé la/xa ‘wa/léga*yasa tlétlegu’né. Wa, g‘i/l*em‘la’wisé 


pole in the large one among _flat-bowed Well, as soon as, it is 
the canoes. said, he 
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La’/x*watexs la/éda ba’ bak! wé, Lé/gades = Q’nx*wida’yo 
stood up in then a warrior named Frowned-upon 
q the canoe, 
haxsE/mlexsaq. Wa, la/‘laé *nemd/kwasé *na’xulalésé, ax*é/dxés 
fell upon him Well, it is said his friend | Warrior-all-round- took his 
in canoe. the-World 


k-!é/LEnxé qa’s k-!é/Itsé’stalés mak-inxr’/ndalaxox awk/nxa*yaxsEns 


sharp-edged and cut around with it close to this edge of our 
(knife ) he 
SE*ya’x. Wa, g‘i/l*’em‘la’wisé _—le/IgEwé k:!é’La*yaséxs 
hair. Well, as soon as, it is said, met where it was-cut 
when 


la’é né/xddex  L!é/tsEma*yas x‘d’msdasa_ q!a’k‘owé. Wa, 


then pulled off the scalp of the head of the slave. Well, 
he 
la/‘laé Lax*wulto/dxa ql!a/k6. Wa, gii/l*em‘la’wisé _ la’sta’xs 
it is said they pushed out of slave. Well, as soon as, it is said, he went into 
canoe the he the water, 
when 


ga’xaéda ha’Emats! LE*wa’ né*na/né LE*wa’ no’Enlemala ho’ qawels 
came the cannibals andthe grisly bears andthe  fool-dancers went out 
la’xa 10’bEkwé qa*’s 1a qa/qayaxa q!a’k:axs la’é dzexwaé’seEla 
from the winter-dance and went pursued the slave then ran along 
house they when he 
E iy - vi S x = Boer 
lax iema’ésas Qa/logwisé. Wa, hé/*més la  qaqaya’atsa 


at the beach of Crooked-Beach. Well, andthatis then place of pur- 
suing of the 


né*na/naq. LE‘wa’ nod/Entemala qa‘®s sa’k-ap!éq. Wa, la/*laé 
grisly bears and the fool-dancers that they tried to Well, it is said, 
him spear him. 


a/ - -/ - = = ——, — = > =- 
na’pap!éda_ wad/kwaq. Wa, la’‘laéda neéna’né 1a’qap!Esés 


tried to throw several at him. Well, itis said the grisly bears tried to strike 
stones with their 
2 Pe aha: be - - 
xé€xElya/yowé = 1aq. Wa, we’gvaa‘latla lax *na’lanégwésas 
claws at him. Well, not he reached, tothe beach on south side 
however, of 


= hh - = - 
Qa’logwisaxs la’é ya’x*walésa. Wa, laE’/m te‘l la’ xéq. - Wa, 
Crooked-Beach when he fell down dead Well, then dead there. Well 
on beach. | he is : 
wees para 3 
he’x*idarm‘la’wisa no/Entemala_sEsOx"sE/ndxa q!a’k-ox"dé. 


immediately, it is said, the fool-dancers cut up in pieces the former slave. 


s DNB Ge 3 
Wa, g'i/Ifem*la/ wise gwal  sa/kwasoxs _la/éda__—iha’Emats!a 
Well, as soon as, it is said, he finished was cut up when _ then the cannibals 
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ho’qunts!és  1a’xa_ lema/ésé qa’s 14  ha®mx-i/deq. Wé4, 
went down to to the beach that they go eat him. Well, 
beach 


' 


la’“laé 6’gwaqa*ma néna’né Lr*wa’ no/Entemala ha*mék‘!a’la 


it is said, also the grisly bears and the fool-dancers asked to eat 

Jaq. Wa, wélax"dzé/laé gé’x*idexs la’é ‘wi'‘laq qaxs 

of it. Well not it took, it is said, ; long when they (ate) him for 
all up 


ma*itso’gug‘iya’éda brgwa/nEmé ha‘*ma’pxa ql!a’k-ox"de. Wa, 
120 were the men eating the former slave. Well, 


la/*laéda né*na’né, yi’xa ma‘te’ da’nema, hé’x*idarm 
it is said the grisly bears, that is the two novices immediately 
(taken ones), 


té/n—Emax _ sE‘ya/x-das_—s qa®s_~—Ss té/nEmap!éq. Wa, _laz’m 
took away his past hair and took it from Well, then 
they each other. 


ha'mg’ilayo lag. Wa, hé/*méséxs Ir*ma’é  k‘!é/lak-aso*s 
was given to Well, and that is he was killed by 
food them. when 


Tsex*wi’dé qaé’s hayo’/té Ts!ex*i’dé. Wa, la*mé’ ya’k-aweéda 


Fast-Runner on account rival Throw-away. Well, then was beaten 
of his the 
gi/gama*é Ts!Eex*i’ dé la’xés *nEm0/kwé TsEx‘wi' dé. 
chief Throw-away by his friend Fast- Runner. 
Wa, = gi/l®em*la’wise gwat a/’miéda  mat‘tée’ né*na’nésa 
Well, as soon as, it is said, finished playing the two grisly bears 
with the 


sa/bekwé skE*ya’sa q!a/k‘Ox"daxs la’é TsEx*wi’dé da’x*idxa 


skinned hair of the former slave, then Fast-Runner took the 
sa’ bEkwé sE*ya’ qa*®s la ts!as lax Ts!Ex*i’ dé. 
skinned hair and he went gave it to Throw-away. 
Wa, 1a/*laé ne ea: “Wa, qa’ sta, la*m6’/x 
Well, itis said he said, ‘< Well, friend, now this 
qo’st,” ‘®né’x*laé. Wa, gii’l’mésé gwa/texs la’é ho/x*wulta 
will be he said, Well, as soon ashe finished then went out of 
yours,”’ it is said. canoe 
twi/leda ki/m*yax:daxa x‘i’sa’lax'dé. Wa, g‘i/l*mm‘la’wisé 
all those who had surrounded former disap- Well, as soon as, it 
the peared ones. is said, 


Boas Anniversary Volume.—9. 
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dza/qwaxs la/é a*yi/lkwas Tsrx‘wi/dé qa’s‘ida. Wa, k:lée’s‘latla 


evening came, then attendants of Fast-Runner walked Well, not, however, 
the (to call). it is said, 
ga/laxs g*a’/xaé ‘wil‘lacreda = g’a/l4. = Kwa’kug'ula. Wa, 
long when came all into house the first Kwakiutl clans. Well, 
hé’x*idarm'‘la/wisé ya/tasE*wéda = ma‘té’ né*na’na. Wa, 
immediately, it is said, were tamed the two grisly bears. Well, 
g‘i/l*em‘la/ wise gwa’/texs, _ la’arl ya'laqwéda ma‘lo’kwé 
as soon as, it is said, * finished then it sang their sacred two 
they with it, is said songs the 
této’x*wida. W4, g‘i/l*em®la’wise q!wé’/}édexs la’é dr/nx*ededa 
war-dancers. Well, —_as soon as, it is stopped speaking, then began to sing 
said, they the 
né*na’gadé. Wa, g’a’xéda ma‘lo’/kwé této’x*wid ‘*yEx*wult!a’- 
song- Weil, came the two war-dancers dancing as they 
masters. 
litel qa’s la®stali/telé la’xa leqawa’ lilasa g*o/kwé. 
came out and went around at the fire in middle house. 
of house, they in house of the 


Wa, = laz’m'‘la’wisé gwat dr/nxElasa ‘nr’/msgEmé  q!a’m- 


Well, then it is said finished singing with one (round) song. 
they 
dema. Wa, hé’x*idarm‘la’wisa ya’yaq!antemilé la lax 
Well, immediately, it is said, speaker of the house went to the 
the 
q!waé’ lasasa ma‘lo/kwe _—‘této’x*wida. Wa,  lar’m*lawisé 
standing-place two war-dancers. Well, then it is said 
of the 
wuLa’sE’'wéda *‘nem0’kwé t6’x*wid 1a’xés axé’xsdesE*wa. Wa, 
was asked one war-dancer for her desired (thing). Well, 
hée’x“idaEm®lawisé — to/x*widé *né’/k'a: — “ Wa’ taqélég-anu®x" 
immediately, it is said, war-dancer said, ‘* We desire 
the 


A ; ye Eira. : : 

qenu’x" leqwi’lase'we la/xwa_ Irgwé/léx,” ‘né’/x*lae. Wé, 

that we be made fire into that house-fire,”? she said, it Well, 
[put into fire] is said. 


Alf] aa P jie 5 * 
lalaéda _ ya’yaqlantemité e/talas_ la’xés ‘ne*mé/mote _yis 
it Be said speaker of the house repeated it _ to his clan the 
€ 


at Pie y ae Sere * Ss = mn . ee. = A 
15 wa’tdemasa této’x*widé. W464, hé’x*idarm*lawisa mo’kwé ayi x's 


word of the -war-dancers. Well, immediately, it issaid, the four attendants of 
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TsEx*wi'dé ya’q!eg-a®la. Wa, lar/m‘lawisé *ne’k:a: ‘ya, pepexala’, 
Fast-Runner spoke. Well, then itis said theysaid, <O shamans 
(dancers), 
we’g-adzax‘ins ‘nr/mp!Ena na/nagég-éxg'axg'a _wa’ldemg-asg‘ins 
let us for one time ‘obey this desire of our 


*nénemo/kuk:. Wa, wé/g:a ax*%é/dex mattexsa’  ts!a’ts!ax"- 
friends here. Well, go on take two flat short roof- 


SEma qEns weé/gi yiLEdzdda’lasek: laq,” ‘né’x*lae. Wa, 
boards that we goon tie them on to them,’’ _ they said, Well, 
it is said. 
lar’m‘lawisé 1é/*lalasr*wa = ma‘lo’kwé —sba’/brbak!wa, ——yix 
then it is said were invited two warriors, that is 


Qenx‘*wida’yowe e*wée’s ‘nemd/kwé ‘na/xulalésé = qa 


Frowned-upon and his friend Warrior-all-round- _ that 
the- World, 
g’a’/xés yiLEdz0’ts 1a’xa _ ts!a’tslaox"sEmé. Wa,  hé’x‘%- 
they come tie them on to the short roof-boards. Well, immedi- 
and 
daEm‘la’ wisé ax*é’tsE*wa ma*tExsa’ ts!a’ts!Ets!aox"sEma 
ately, it is said, were taken two flat short roof-boards 
qa®’s ga’xé pa’ xalélem la’xa Ogwéwali’lasa  g0’/kwé. 
and came put them down in the rear of the house. 
they 
Wa, —_lar/m*‘lawisé da’x*itsE*’wa ma‘lo’/kwé této’ x*wid 
Well, then it is said were taken the two war-dancers 


ga®s narEnLEdzoda’yowe la’xa ‘na/nemxsa _ ts!a’ts!aox"sEma. 


and were laid on their backs on the each flat short roof-board. 
they 

Wa, laz/m*‘lawisa gi/It!a denr’m ax*étsE*wa qa 
Well, then it is said a long cedar-bark rope was taken for 


yaa/*layosa_ ts!é/dagé = to/xw*id_ ~—sLE/*wa__ts!a’/ts!aox"sEmé. 
instrument of women war-dancers and the short roof-boards. 
tying of the 

Wa, laz/m‘laxaa’wise . he/eEm_~—s gwé’x“*itsE*wa = *nEm6/kwé. 

Well, then, it is said, also, that thus was done to the other one. 


Wa, lar/m*lawisé gwa/texs la’/é ax*étsE*wa = LESLEKw¢! 
Well, then it is said they finished when _ then were taken thick 


10 


15 
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te/mg‘ik" Jeqwa’ qa’s  qrlxasusta/lase’we = lax aw’ ®s- 

blocks fire-wood and they ~ were piled up at the around 

tasa lrgwi'té, Wa, a/*mésé la nExts!E*wé/ da 
the fire. Well, and bnly then was in centre the 


legwi/te lag. Wa, lar/m*lawise ha’Iselarm‘la héits!a’peleda 
‘fire in it. Well, then, it is said, hardly ; could look over a 


gi/Itlexsdé begwa/n—Em lax x‘ixts!a’laq. Wa, laz’m gwa’tala 
tall man inthe putting head Well, then it is ready 
out into it. 


5 qaé/da ma‘lo’/kwe teto’x*wid qo lat Iats!o/*yoro aq. 


on account two war-dancers if will will be put in into it. 
of the then middle 


Wa, hé/*maaxs la/é ‘'né/k:a tétd’x*widé qa®s lax'La’/nowé 
Well, that when then they said the war-dancers _ that should be put 
they on top 
la’xa legwi'te. Wa, la ax*é’tse*°wa ma‘texsa’ ts!a’ts!aox"sEmé 
on the ‘fire. Well, then were taken two flat short roof-boards 
la *na/*nEmax‘iyaak" LE*wa’ la nELEdza’yaatsa tétd’x*widé. Wa, 
made just like also the now place of lying on war-dancers. Well, 


back of the 


la‘laé ax*é’/tseE*wa q!wa’xé. Wa, la’*laxaé ‘*na’*nEmax‘iyaak® 


itis said were taken hemlock- Well, then also, it were made just like 
branches. is said, they 
IO Lo®’ qgéqEx‘ima*yasa a’lak‘!ala —- to’/x*wida. Wa,  lar’m- 
also hemlock head-rings true war-dancer. Well, then 
the of the 


‘lawisé qEx‘imda’yo la’xa_ q!a’q!Ek‘o = ma‘lo’/k"_ts!é/daqa. 


it is said were tied around _to the slaves two women. 
they 
Wa, lar’/m*lawisé la né/nELEdzodayo 1a’xa_ ts!a’ts!Ets!aox"sEmé. 
Well, then it is said now were laid down on on the short roof-boards. 
they their backs 
Wa, lar’m‘lawisé yileda’yowéda_ gi/It!@ ~denz’/m aq _ lax 
Well, then it is said were tied the long cedar-bark to in 
ropes them the 
ay = 2 ae uy e 5 
gwa’laasasa = ma‘lo/kwe této’x*wida. Wa,  lar’m*lawiséda 
same manner as two war-dancers. Well, then it is said 
the the 


15 ma‘lo’kwé ba’brbak!wa ‘né’x:xa_ ma‘lo/kwé ts!e’daq q!a’q!ek-a : 


two warriors said to the two women slaves, 
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“ya, sa/sEm, gu’no gwatlexta’lalaxo qa’so lat lax-ra’not 


“QO children! do not scream if you will you will be 

put on top 

laxg'a’da Ss legwi'ték-. Wa, hé/*maaxs k!é’séLaqos 
on this ‘fire. Well, that when you not 


gwaLlexta’laLo1l, wa, 1a’LEs md/plenxwa's*'rm! k‘lés  g:ax 


you will scream, well, then you four (times) day not come 
will, 

q!ula’x**idELOL. Wa, g'i/l®em#Fwits gwar!exra/laLoL, wa, 

you will come to life. Well, as soon as you will "you will scream, well, 


la'mé’sEnu®x" kwé/xap!ELOL qa’s téte/*laos. Wa, laz’ms xeEk:!a’t 
then we shall strike the sothat you die. Well, then you will stay 
nape of your necks away 
téte/*lt la/xaq,” *né’xlaé. Wa, lar’m*lawisé *na’xwa ya’ q!eg-a*lé- 
will be by this,’’ theysaid, it Well, then it is said all spoke 
dead is said. 


da ‘wé/*wosélaga ts!é’daq  qi!a’q!ek’a. Wa, la’*laé ‘*né’k-a: 
poor women women slaves. Well, it is said said, 
they 


“We’g-a a’em ha’‘lilalax laz’/mx: tak!wé’masg-anu®x" né‘na’qék: 
“<Go on only do it quickly this we are strong in our hearts 


gEnu’*x" k:!é’sé gwa’/Llexia’la qenu/*x" k-!é’/sét ga’lak qrnu’*x" 


for we not scream so that we _ shall not shall be that we 
; long 
ga’xel é/tlédel q!ula’x“ida,” ‘*né’xda*x™laé. Wa, lar’m‘laé 
shall come shall again come to life,’’ they said, itis said. Well, then it is 
said they 
gwa/lita. Wa, la’/‘laéda no’Entamala vé’‘lalaso*s Tsrx*wi’dé 
were ready. Well, it is said the fool-dancers were invited by  Fast-Runner 


gas 1a ta’gililaxa la ya'gudzayaatsa  této’x*widé, qa*s 


that go carry up the now place of lying tied on war-dancers that 
they and board of the they 
la Lax"Le’/ndEs la’xa = legwi'té. Wa, g'i/l®em ‘la’ wisé 
go put it on top on the fire. Well, as soon as, it is said, 
ga’xéda no/Enlnmalaxs la’é *na’/xwa q!wa’ g-a®lita 
came the fool-dancers when: then all stood up in 
house the 
gwe/gudza. Wa, lar’/m*laé x0’ lexulita. Wa, 
winter-dancers. Well, then it is said they — were all confused Well, 


(running about). 


fe) 


15 
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lar/m*lawisa no/enlemala 14’gva‘lifaxa — teto/x*wideé —qa’s 
it is said the fool-dancers took up in war-dancers and 
house the they 

x'I/Ip!edeé la’xa ogwéwali’taxs la’é la®stali/telas 
turned in the rear of house then went around in 
around when they house with them 


la’xa g*/kwe. Wa, la”lae xi/Ipled  la’xa __o*stali’tasa 


in the house. Well, itis said turned around at the door of the 
they 
g0/kwe. Wa, la’*laeé é’tled lag‘iyOli/telaxs la’é 
house. Well, it is said again went to rear then 
they when they 
héyak‘ili/tela 1a/xa hétk:!ote/walite. Wa, la”laé axa’litaxa 
went back to at the right-hand side. Well, itissaid put down the 
inner room they 


a/lak:lala této’x*wid qa®s q!ula’/édéq. Wa, la’‘laé La’g-a‘litaxa 


true war-dancers and hid them. Well, it is said took up the 
, they they 
ma‘lo’/kwé ql!a’qlek‘o qa®s 1lé laltla’lit la’xa gEmxote’walile. 
two slaves and» went wentout atthe left-hand side. 
they 
Wa, la’‘laé 1 é®stali’telas qa*‘s lé la’xa o®sta’li- 
Well, itis said went around with and went to the door 
they them they 
laxs _ia’/é *weElg-a‘li/lema *nem0’kwé q!a’k°6. Wa, 
when then was stopped one slave. Well, 
la‘laéda  ‘nemo/kwé hé'stali/telaya gas lée’eEl—s wel- 
it is said one was taken around and went was 
the [other ] he 

ga‘lilzem 1a’xa  dgwéwali’taxs la’é’ "ne*ma="t “sve 

stopped at the rear of house when at same time turned 

they 
pled LE/*wa o®stali’telaxs la’é wax'san0/dxa 
around and the door when then were on each side 
they of the 
qElxasé/lakwé legwi/ta. Wa, Ia/‘laé  1a*na’kulamatsE*wa 
piled-up fire. Well, it is said were placed upright 


one after another the 


o1 = = = et = y ow . = 
ma‘lo’x"dé q!a’q!rk-oxs la’é la/x‘Lana. Wé4, lar/m*laé hawé’xa 
two former slaves when then were puton Well, then it is never 

they top (of pile). said they 


rald a a = = - - 
15 gwa’Llexztalaxs la’é wé/qumaxa. Wa, lar/m‘laé tée/la. Wa, 


screamed when were shoved Well, thenitis were dead. Well, 
they down. said they 
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gi/l’em‘la’wisé = q!u/Ix*idexs la’é ax*é/tsE‘wa_ — ma*itsE/mé 


as soon as, it is said, burned to ashes then were taken two 
they 
xa/xExatsEma qa®s g-a’xé ha’nEmg:a‘lilem 1a/xa ogwéwali’té. 
small boxes and came were put down on floor at the rear of house. 
they 
Wa, he’‘latla lé’da ‘nr’msgEméda  o'sta/lite. Wa, 1a/*laé 
Well, that, however, was one at the door. Well, it is said 
it is said, 


ax*é/tsE*'wa gii/Itla k‘lipra’/laé qa®s k‘lip!é/tsr*°we xa/IxEqasa 
were taken long tongs and they were picked up the bones of 


*nal*nemo/kweé q!a’k’o ga®s lé k‘lipts!a’/layo 1a’xa ‘nal*’nr’/msgEmé 


each (person) slave and then were putin into the one to each (round) 
they with tongs 
xa/xatsEma. Wa, g‘i/l*em‘la’wisé *wi/‘lts!axs la’/é yikuyr/ntsE*wa 
box. Well, as soon as, it is were allin then they were covered 
said, they 
yi’sés yé’yik"ya*e. Wa, la’*laé ha’ng-a®‘lilem 1a’xa Ogwéwali’tasa 
with their covers. Well, it is said were placed on at the rear of the 
they floor 
ts!a’gatsle. Wa, la’laé mo’p!enxwa®sé ‘na/las hé gwaé/texs 
winter-dance Well, it is said, four times day day of that being thus in 
house. house 


la’é ya'laqwéda této’x*widé. Wa, laz’m_ qlula’x“*idbdla. Wa, 
then sang their war-dancers. Well, then they pretended to Well, 
sacred songs the become alive. 
laz/m®laé a’lax‘*id la *ya’k-owe Tslex*i’dé 1a’xéq. Wa, la’‘laé 
then it is truly then was beaten Throw-away after that. Well, it is said 
said 


Tslex'i/dée ®néx: gqa®’s lé wi’naxa Mo’tsladxwé g-a’sa 1a’xa 


Throw-away said that he would make war Nootka going at the 
go upon the through 
dzr’la’/lasa ‘ne’/mgésé. Wa, la/*laé té’nox*wéd 1a’xa wa. Wa, 
lake of the &nE/mges. Well, itis said poled canoes onthe river. Well, 
; they 
g‘i/l’em‘la/wise la’g-aa la’xa t!éx‘i’las T!n’sé la’é yi’dux"send 
as soon as, it is went to the road of Nootka then in three pieces 
said, they Inlet they 
LE/mx“idxés *ya/*yats!é qa®s la *wé’kilkilaqéxs la’é é’k:!e*sta 
split their canoe and went carried it on their they went up 
they shoulders when 


la’xa nega’. Wa, gii’l’em*la’wisé la’g'aa lax was T!x’sé 
tothe mountain. Well, as soon as, it is came tothe river of Nootka 
said, they Inlet 


|e) 


15 
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la/é — tle/mx“*idxés *ya/*yats!le qa®s y0d/Ix*idé 1la’xa wa. 
then sewed together their canoe and they drifted down atthe river. 
they 
Wa, g'i/l*em*‘la’ wisé la'x'sE*yod la’xa waxs  la/é 
Well, as soon as, it is arrived at at the river then 
said, they mouth they 
séx"salé’sEla  1a’xa __ t!6’kwaxs la’é a’/Em_~_ q!a’yaxaxs 
paddled through at a narrow passage then only were startled 
when they when 
la’é ha/ntatexselaso’sa ha’Enat!emé. Wa lar’/m‘laé te/*lé 
then were shot at by arrows. Well, then it is was 
they said killed 
Ts!Eex*i’dé LE'wée’s 16’ El6té. Wa, ~=ila’laé = *nemod’/kwa 
Throw-away and his crew. Well, it is said one 
qiallaxa g'a'xe  aé'daaqa. Wa, he’*mé — q!a’lag-iltsa 
was alive came back. Well, that is the reason of know- 
that ing of the 
ga’la  Kwa’g:ul gqéxs Isr/*maée _itétr"‘la. Wa, _la*mé® 
first Kwakiutl that they were killed. Well, then 


*ya'k-owe Tslex*i’de la’xég. Wa, laz’m 1a’ba. 
was beaten Throw-away after that. Well, then end. 


A GRAPHIC METHOD OF RECORDING SONGS. 
BY PLINY EARLE GODDARD. 


HE phonograph is of course, for most purposes, the best 
apparatus for recording songs. Unfortunately the wax 
records of the phonograph are not so durable as could be wished. 
A song of inestimable value, obtained with great difficulty, may 
be ruined by careless handling or unavoidable accidents in trans- 
portation. The wax itself is subject to deterioration. When 
it is desired to publish a song so recorded, it is necessary to 
transcribe it. This is a task impossible to many, and not easy 
for any one. 

By means of the kymograph and a proper recording-instru- 
ment it is possible to make a graphic record which can be cal- 
culated with great exactness, giving results which may be pre- 
sented in tables showing the pitch in terms of the number of 
vibrations per second and the length of the notes in millimetres 
of space or thousandths of seconds in duration. These terms 
can, of course, be easily written in the usual form on a staff, but 
not with so great exactness. 
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Fig. 3 shows the particular form of kymograph designed 
for phonetic work, used by Rousselot in his laboratory in Paris. 
The cylinder, it will be seen, is horizontal, instead of vertical as 
in the more common form of the machine. By means of clock- 
work the cylinder is driven at a very uniform rate of speed. 
A belt attached to the clock moves the recording-instrument 
slowly along, making a continuous spiral record on the smoked 
paper on the cylinder. An electrically controlled tuning-fork 
should make a tracing parallel to this, so that any variation of 
speed may be determined and allowed for in the computation. 
This is important for exact work, as it is very difficult to secure 
perfect evenness of motion in the cylinder. 

The recorder is shown in Fig. 4. It consists of a glass disk 
about 2 inches in diameter and .008 of an inch in thickness, the 
same dimensions as those used in the phonograph-recorder. 
The recording-lever consists of a swinging needle attached by a 
rubber band to a metal support which is cemented to the exact 
centre of the glass disk. Over this needle is slid a straw of 
the proper size, straight, round, and firm. On the distal end 
of this straw a thin horn recording-point is glued. This horn 
point, being rather wide but thin, has vertical elasticity, so that 
it remains constantly on the surface of the paper, regardless 
of small irregularities, but has little sidewise movement. The 
recording-lever can be adjusted along the axis of the rod to 
which it is attached, varying its momentum and its period. By 
making the combined period of the disk and its attached lever 
equal to the average period of the voice to be recorded, waves 
of large amplitude may be obtained. The amplitude is also 
influenced by the distance of the fulcrum and the power from 
each other in the lever itself. Both of the adjustments are 
made at the same time by sliding the metal collar to which the 
needle is attached along the metal rod. Waves of moderate 
amplitude give the best satisfaction. 

The cylinder needs to move with considerable speed. About 
twenty-eight centimetres (114 inches) per second have been 


found to separate the waves from each other sufficiently without 
obscuring their individuality. 
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If a horn is employed in making the record, the subject must 
be urged to considerable loudness in his singing in order to 
secure waves of proper amplitude. “This necessity may be 
avoided by using a mouthpiece like that shown in Fig. 4 pressed 


Fic. 4. WOWEL-RECORDER. 


close to the lips. By its use the quality of the sound may be 
somewhat modified, but the relative duration and pitch of the 
notes of the song will be unaltered. 

When the record has been made, the paper is removed from 
the drum, passed through a solution of shellac, and dried. The 
result is an exceedingly durable record, which occupies but little 
space in storage. [he interpretation of the record presents 
little difficulty. In most cases the various notes are separated 
from each other by consonants, which appear upon the record 
as smooth straight lines. “Nhe sounds y, w, and / appear in 
the same form as the vowels; namely, as small regular waves 
imposed upon the line. When two vowels come next to each 
other in succeeding notes, or have one of these three vowel-like 
sounds between them, the division between the notes must be 
determined by the change in pitch, which will be found to pro- 
duce rather definite changes in the shape of the waves, and 
usually will easily be found by the unaided eye. The length 
of the notes is then determined by means of a finely graduated 
rule, and may be easily turned from linear measure into frac- 
tions of seconds. The relative pitch of the notes is found by 
dividing their length in millimetres or seconds by the number 
of waves which they contain. The results are the lengths of 
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the individual waves, which are inversely proportional to their 
frequency. If the exact pitch rather than the relative pitch is 
desired, the millimetres of length must be translated into seconds 
of duration by reference to the parallel tuning-fork tracing. 
With proper care in measuring, the frequency is secured within 
two units of exactness. Much greater exactness in measuring 
may be obtained, if a photographic negative is made of the 
record, and the measurements made under a compound micro- 
scope with an eyepiece micrometer. 

The song presented in Plate 1x and the table on p. 141 was 
sung by a Hupa young man who. makes no pretence of being 
a singer.’ In fact, he first absolutely declined to sing, on the 
ground of lack of ability. An examination of the record shows 
the beginning of several notes, with a number of waves at a 
different, usually lower, pitch than the remainder of the note. 
It seems probable that this is not intentional with the singer, 
but due to a lack of training in attacking his notes. It seems 
probable that, with the exception of the one high note, only 
three different pitches are intended in this song. If that is the 
case, the singer has not found his pitch with exactness. The 
fourth and fifth notes agree, but both are flatter than the 
second note. The seventh and ninth notes also are in agree- 
ment with each other, but a trifle flatter than the first note. 
Since no parallel tuning-fork record was made for verifying the 
speed of the machine, it is possible that a slight acceleration in 
the cylinder is responsible for the discrepancy. ‘There is also 
some variation in frequency between the corresponding notes of 
the two parts of the song, which are said by the singer to be 
identical, with the exception of the high note in the first part. 
It is somewhat uncertain what was the intention in the matter of 
the pitch of this high note. The record seems to be imperfect 
toward the end of the note. It seems probable that the singer 
had difficulty in reaching it, but that it is intended for b (240). 
If this is the case, 160, 180, 200, and 240 are the frequencies 
found in the song. They are so associated as to present the 
following intervals: a fourth, major second, major third, minor 
third, and the interval between e# and f# (9:10). 
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TABLE REPRESENTING Hupa Sone. 


N Nn “ n , 
& -Q fm 2 : < = © : 
eee a ea eee 
5") 2 | 2] & | 25 | geal age] b22 
gage) 6 | gE) & | 2 | pen| 5oa| ge8 
nu ¢€ S | AS] «& ole E ne) Aes 
22 14 1.57 185 
fin 105.5 71 1.48 197 et 200 125.5 vig. 
na 6 42 1.62 180 £# 180 68 25 
43 23 1.87 155% 
a 69.5 38 1.83 159 e 160 112.5 100 
22 12 1.83 159 
fin 98.5 60 1.64 177% f# 180 120.5 100 
21 12 1:75 166 
na 74:5 45 1.65 177 f# 180 95.5 50 
fn 42.75 34 225 233 a#,b| 240 43 50 
na 65 1.50 I g 200 98 75 
we 37-5 24 1.56 186% f# 180 37-5 12.5 
53.5 36 1.49 195% g 200 53-5 12.5 
e 136 75 1.81 161% e 160 136 100 
an 109 73 1.49 | 195% E 200 | 109 75 
na 56 34 1.65 Ts f# 180 56 25 
a 102 56 1.82 160 e 160 102 100 
fn 123.5 69 1.80 162 e 160 123.5 100 
na 5 44 1.83 159 e 160 80.5 50 
18.75 12 1.56 186% 
fin gI 63 1.44 202% gt 200 110 75 
na 64 39 1.62 180 {# 180 64 25 
a II5 64 1.80 162 e 160 II5 100 
12.5 7 1.80 162 
fin 99 61 1.62 180 {# 180 III 100 
14.5 8 1.81 161% 
na 47 29 1.62 180 f# 180 61 50 
40 pie: 1.82 160 e 
fin 2205 22 1.53 190 g 200 73 50 
24 15 1.60 182 f# 24 
na 77 52 1.46 199% g# 200 77 75 
we 50.5 31 1.63 178% t# 180 50 12.5 
40 28 1.43 203% g# 200 4o 12.5 
e 156 86 1.80 162 e 160 156 100 
fin 89 61 1.46 199% gt 200 89 75 
na 62.5 39 1.60 182 f# 180 62 25 
a IoI 55 1.83 159 e | 160 IOI 100 
fn 93 51 1.82 160 e 160 93 100 
na 64 35 1.83 159 e 160 94 50 


In the matter of the length of the notes, there seems to be 
little agreement. There are several notes in the neighborhood 
of 100 mm. in length, a number approximately one-half as long, 
and others of unclassified lengths. It is not probable that the 
Hupa conform to our division of time into halves, quarters, 
eighths, sixteenths, and their extension by means of dotting. 
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Miss May E. Lee, who has had the advantage of consid- 
erable musical training, noted this song from the lips of the 
same singer and from a phonograph-record made by him. Her 
notation, which has been added to the table for the sake of com- 


parison, is here given: — 


_ Allegra (J +132) 
> > 


BoAS ANNIVERSARY VOLUME. 


105.5 +71 = 148 


43> 25= 187 69.5=+ 58 = 1.83 : 


BORIOF TAI aS 


SF = 1.25 98 = 65 = 1.50 


51 = 1.63 40 +28 =145_ : Ik 


89 + 61 = 1.46 


Mis 64 eb Sta BD 


HUPA SONG AS RECORDED BY THE KYMOGRAPH. 


SCAPULIMANTIA. 
VON RICHARD ANDREE. 


IE chaldaische Magie ist eine der altesten ihrer Art und 
am besten ausgebildet. Fir uns ist sie deshalb von be- 
sonderem Belang, weil Europas Aberglauben und Zauberei sich 
teilweise unter chaldaischen Einwirkungen entwickelt haben. 
Unmittelbare Berthrung fand wohl zunachst durch die Kampfe 
der Griechen in Asien statt, und wir wissen, dass nach der 
Eroberung Persiens durch Alexander den Grossen Griechenland 
von Magiern gleichsam iiberschwemmt wurde. Agyptische 
Magie kam viele Jahrhunderte spater durch die Araber hinzu 
und durchsetzte gleichfalls das, was an Zauberei und Aber- 
glauben in Europa schon urspriinglich vorhanden war, mit 
neuen magischen Stoffen, die bis auf den heutigen Tag fort- 
wirken. 

Aber noch eine andere Quelle unserer europadischen Zauberei 
hat, wenn auch in ungleich geringerem Masse, eingewirkt, die 
in Spuren noch heute aufzufinden ist. Ich meine die Scapuli- 
mantia, das Wahrsagen aus dem Schulterblatte eines Saugetiers, 
das, wie ich glaube, seinen Ursprung bei den nomadischen Vol- 
kern Innerasiens hatte und von hier aus sich concentrisch 
ausbreitete. 

Beim Schulterblattorakel handelt es sich um jene Art von 
Weissagung, die sich mit dem, was in der Zukunft geschehen 
wird, beschaftigt und dies durch eine besondere Manipulation 
zu ergrunden sucht. Eine geheime Kunst, die etwa an eine 
Priesterkaste geknipft und von dieser sorgsam bewahrt und 
vererbt wird, kommt dabei nicht in Frage. Im Gegenteil, das 
Verfahren liegt offen zu Tage und wird von Priestern wie Laien 
ausgeubt; nur ist erforderlich, dass sie genau damit vertraut 
sind, Erfahrung darin besitzen und die sich dabei ergebenden 
Zeichen, deren Bedeutung feststeht, zu deuten wissen. Die 
Scapulimantia ordnet sich ein in die ausserordentlich mannig- 
faltigen Arten, auf verschiedene Weise die Zukunft zu erfor- 
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schen, von denen ja kein Volk frei ist, aber sie ist dadurch von 
allen anderen Methoden unterschieden, dass sie dabei einen 
besonderen Gegenstand zur Grundlage ihrer Zauberei nimmt, 
namlich das auffallend geformte Schulterblatt (scapula) eines 
Sdugetiers, vorzugsweise eines Schafes. Der glatte, dinne 
Knochen von dreieckiger Gestalt, mit dem eingeschniirten Halse 
(Gelenkknopf) und dem auf der hinteren Flache hervortreten- 
den scharfen Schulterkamme musste unter den tbrigen Knochen 
des Sidugetiergerippes Aufmerksamkeit erregen. Die Auf- 
merksamkeit steigerte sich, wenn man erkannte, dass beim 
Braten des Schulterstiicks im Kohlenfeuer Spriinge und Risse in 
dem diinnen Teile des Knochens entstanden, die sich oft in 
gleicher oder sehr ahnlicher Weise wiederholten, und die durch 
das verschiedene, bald diinne, bald starkere Geftige des 
Knochens, in Gestalt und Verlauf bedingt waren. Die Be- 
trachtung dieser Risse, ihre Lange, ob sie quer oder lang gingen, 
ihre gegenseitige Verbindung oder ihre Vereinzelung fihrten 
dann dazu, sie mit zukinftigen Geschehnissen zu verknipfen 
und sie als Orakel zu benutzen. Wie dieser Ubergang von der 
Betrachtung und Beobachtung zur Wahrsagerei erfolgte, und 
in welcher weit zurtckliegenden Zeit dies geschah, daruber 
wissen wir nichts. Hierbei kann Erfahrung, ein zufalliges 
Zusarmmentreffen zwischen den Rissen mit einem spateren Ereig- 
nisse und der Combination von beiden, eine Rolle gespielt 
haben, etwa in ahnlicher Weise, wie bei dem noch heute geubten 
Gansebeinorakel, aus dem man, je nach der Farbe des ,,Schlit- 
tenknochens” der Gans, auf einen kommenden strengen oder 
milden Winter schliesst. 

Die Scapulimantia zeigt also, insofern es sich um einen 
Knochen und Beobachtung von dessen Aussehen handelt, einige 
Verwandtschaft mit dem Gansebeinorakel, andererseits aber 
wieder mit der Chiromantie, der Wahrsagung aus den Linien 
der Hand, die, wie wir durch Cicero und Juvenal wissen, schon 
den Romern bekannt war, aber erst durch die Zigeuner in 
Europa stark entwickelt wurde, und die noch heute bei aber- 
glaubischen Leuten eine Rolle spielt. Auch hier kommt es auf 
die Lange, Stellung, Combination der Linien der Handflache in 
Verbindung mit der Astrologie an. 
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Wie bestimmte Ziige von gleichem Geprage und unzweifel- 
hafter Ubereinstimmung in einer Kette von Marchen und Sagen 
auf eine gemeinsame Quelle hinweisen, so ist es auch beim Schul- 
terblattorakel, das sich auszeichnet durch die Verwendung des 
dabei benutzten Knochens, der gleichsam als ,,Leitfossil” dient, 
um den Zusammenhang der weit verbreiteten Scapulimantia 
darzutun, so vieles auch im einzelnen dabei verschieden sein 
mag. Wenn es richtig ist, dass wir da den Ursprung eines 
Brauchs, einer Sitte, eines Gegenstands am ehesten zu suchen 
haben, wo sie am weitesten verbreitet sind und zu der reichsten 
Entwicklung gelangten, dann durfen wir auf Innerasien, auf die 
dort seit Urzeiten ansassigen mongolischen Volker als Quelle 
des Schulterblattorakels hinweisen. Hier, bei viehztichtenden 
Nomaden, deren Fleischnahrung zum grossen Teile vom Schafe 
geliefert wird, mag die Betrachtung der Spriinge des gerdsteten 
Schulterblatts zuerst zu magischen Deutungen gefithrt haben, 
die alsdann kreisf6rmig vom Mittelpunkte, namentlich nach 
Norden und Westen, sich ausbreiteten. 

Viehzucht und damit verknipfte Fleischnahrung mogen also 
ursprunglich eine Hauptgrundlage der Ausbildung gewesen 
sein, wenn auch nicht unerlasslich, da wir das Orakel auch, 
wiewohl seltener, am Schulterblatte von Jagdtieren ausgeubt 
finden. Aber es findet anderweitig auch eine Begrenzung da 
statt, wo die Schafzucht z.B. keinen Eingang fand. ‘Trotz 
der nahen Nachbarschaft der die Scapulimantik am ausgedehn- 
testen ubenden Mongolen hat sie in China keinen Eingang ge- 
funden. Das Schaf ist dort nur als eingeftihrtes Haustier im 
Norden bekannt, in Indochina spielt es keine Rolle, in Annam 
und Japan fehlt es,t und dort fehlt auch tberall das Schulter- 
beinorakel. 

Bei den mongolischen Volkerschaften Innerasiens, denen wir 
uns aus dem angefiihrten Grunde zunachst zuwenden miissen, 
spielt das Schulterblatt, auch abgesehen von seiner Verwendung 
zum Wahrsagen, eine aberglaubische Rolle. Wenn es gekocht 
und rein abgenagt ist, darf es nicht unversehrt gelassen werden, 
was als schwere Siinde gilt, sondern es muss zerbrochen werden.? 

1 Epuarp Haun, Die Haustiere (Leipzig, 1896), S. 165. 

2 N. y. PRsHEWALSKI, Reisen in der Mongolei (1877), S. 47. 
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Der Glaube an das Zutreffen des Schulterblattorakels ist bei den 
mongolischen Volkern unbegrenzt. _,,Hunderte Male,” sagt 
Prshewalski, ,,tiberzeugt sich der Nomade, dass er belogen 
worden ist, und doch wird sein kindlicher Glaube nicht wan- 
kend. Wenn es dem Betriiger nur einmal gelingt, das Richtige 
oder etwas, das als richtig gedeutet werden kann, zu treffen, so 
vergisst man alle seine falschen Vorhersagungen, und sein 
Ruhm erklingt von einem Ende der Wiiste zum anderen. 
Ubrigens liigen sich diese Leute so in ihre Macht und Wissen- 
schaft hinein, dass sie selbst an ihre tbernatirliche Kraft 
glauben.”1 Das wird bestatigt, wenn wir die Berichte, die 
dartiber von den einzelnen mongolischen Volkern vorliegen, 
vergleichen, wobei wir mit einer bald 700 Jahre alten Schil- 
derung beginnen konnen. 

Im dreizehnten Jahrhundert hatte sich ein lebhafter Verkehr 
zwischen dem christlichen Abendlande und den Nachfolgern 
Dshingis-Chans in Innerasien entwickelt, die von den Christen 
als Bundesgenossen gegen die vordringenden Mohamedaner 
angesehen wurden. Geistliche Sendboten gingen zu den mon- 
golischen Herrschern, unter ihnen auch, von Ludwig dem Hei- 
ligen von Frankreich (1253) entsendet, der Monch Ruysbroek 
oder Rubruquis. Er gelangte bis Karakorum zum gewaltigen 
Mongolen-Chan Mangu, an dessen Hof er das Schulterblatt- 
orakel beobachten konnte, von dem wir so die ilteste Beschrei- 
bung erhalten. Vor dem Herrscher, der vor einer Unterneh- 
mung stand, erschien ein Diener, der mehrere Schulterknochen 
von Widdern brachte, die schwarz wie Kohlen gebrannt waren. 
Nichts, so erklarte man dem christlichen Ménche, unternehme 
Mangu, ohne vorher die Knochen um Rat gefragt zu haben. 
Er liess sich drei frische, ungebrannte Schulterbeine bringen, 
schaute sie sinnend an und dachte sich bei jedem etwas, was auf 
die zukiinftige Unternehmung Bezug hatte, ob er handeln solle 
oder nicht. Dann wurden die Knochen in der Nahe seines 
Zeltes in zwei kleinen, besonders fiir diesen Zweck errichteten 
Hauschen dem Feuer ausgesetzt und, wenn sie schwarz gebrannt 
waren, dem Chan iibergeben. Aufmerksam beschaute dieser 
dann die durch die Glut entstandenen Risse. Gingen sie der 


SINE Nv PRSHEWALSKI, S. 69. 
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Lange nach, so war dieses ein gunstiges Zeichen, das ihn zur 
Ausfiihrung des geplanten Unternehmens veranlasste; gingen 
sie aber quer oder waren kleine Knochenstiickchen herausge- 
sprungen, so unterblieb dieses.1 

Seit dieser altesten Erwahnung des Orakels bei den Mon- 
golen sind beinahe 700 Jahre verflossen, aber unverandert 
besteht es nicht nur heute kraftig fort, sondern es hat sich auch 
von dort aus tber einen grossen Teil der alten Welt verbreitet. 
Bei den heutigen mongolischen Vélkern zeigt das Verfahren 
grosse Ubereinstimmung. Die genauesten Nachrichten iiber 
das Weissagen aus den Schulterblattern bei den Kalmiiken ent- 
halt noch immer der alte Pattas.? Er glaubt sogar, dass es 
wegen der ,,wirklich oft zutreffenden Ausubung merkwirdig” 
sel. Das Verfahren selbst heisst bei den Kalmiken dalla 
tillike, and diejenigen, die es austiben, sind die dallatshi, nicht 
etwa Geistliche, sondern Laien, welche die Sache aus langer 
Erfahrung kennen und sich nach einer Dalla betitelten Schrift 
richten. Bei den Lamaisten sind auch besondere Gebete an 
den Gott der Arzte vorgeschrieben, die, wahrend das Schul- 
terblatt auf den Kohlen liegt, gemurmelt werden. Man be- 
nutzt die Schulterknochen von Schafen, von Saigaantilopen, von 
Rehen oder Renntieren, wahrend das Schulterblatt vom Hasen 
nur fur einen Tag zum Wahrsagen taugt, jenes vom Wild- 
schwein nur zur Vorhersage einer ergiebigen oder schlechten 
Wildschweinjagd dient. Das zu verwendende Schulterblatt 
wird mit dem Fleische gekocht, und dieses dann mit einem 
Messer vollstandig entfernt; Abnagen mit den Zahnen ist ver- 
boten. Wird das Orake] fiir eine abwesende Person angeru- 
fen, so ist zu deren Stellvertretung eines ihrer Kleidungsstticke 
oder ein ihr gehoriges Hausgerat mit zur Stelle zu bringen. 
Der Schulterknochen wird auf gut ausgebrannte Kohlen gelegt, 
bis er genuigend Risse bekommen hat, aus deren Lage, Verhalt- 
nissen und Verbindung der dallatshi dann den Ausgang einer 


Sache, Gliick oder Ungliick, Leben oder Tod verkiindigt. 


1 RuBRUQUIS bei J. PINKERTON, A General Collection of the Voyages and 
Travels (London, 1811), Vol. vil, p. 65. 

2p, §. Patias, Samlungen historischer Nachrichten iiber die mongolischen 
Volkerschaften (St. Petersburg, 1776, 1801), Band 1, S. 350 und Tafel 20. 
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Wohl durch die natiirliche Beschaffenheit des Schulterblatts 
bedingt, treten gewohnlich gewisse Hauptlinien zu Tage, die 
eine jede ihre eigene Bedeutung und Benennung haben. Pallas 
hat sie auf den hier wiedergegebenen Abbildungen dargestellt. 
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Fic. 5. SCHULTERBLATTORAKEL DER KALMUKEN (NACH PALLAS). 


Fig. 5, a, zeigt die Oberseite des linken Schulterknochens nach dem 
Brande, und hier bedeutet die Linie a Weg des Lebens; sie _,,ist 
ein Lebenszug oder die Linie der Geschafte mit den Hindernissen oder 
Umstanden, die dabei vorkommen k6nnen.” & deutet auf Hindernisse 
und Ungliick. c deutet auf den Tod eines Fiirsten. d zeigt den Tod 
eines Edlen an. e deutet den Tod eines gemeinen Mannes an. f be- 
deutet den Tod eines Sklaven. g deutet auf baldiges Gliick. A zeigt 
spat eintretendes Gliick an. 7 sehr spat eintretendes, daftir aber dann 
auch dauerhaftes Gliick. & Schwanzriemen am Sattel, deutet auf 
Hindernisse und Verzug. / Streit- und Jagdlinie. Wenn die Spriinge 
von beiden Seiten am Schulterkamme (sina scapulae) zusam- 
menstossen, so treffen die streitenden Parteien auf einander; bleiben 
die Risse getrennt, so kommen sie auch nicht zusammen. Des- 
gleichen deutet dieser Riss auf gute oder schlechte Jagd. m Schlinge, 
ein Riss am eingeschniirten Halse der Scapula, zeigt den Tod eines 
Kranken an, oder, dass man verlorenes Vieh bald wieder erhalt. 2 Kes- 


sel, die Gelenkgrube der Scapula, deutet auf Fiille oder Mangel, je nach 
den darin befindlichen Zeichen. 
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Auf der unteren Seite des Schulterblattes (Fig. 5, b), wo sich 
weniger Risse zeigen, ist deren Bedeutung folgende: — 


oo Einwirkung béser Geister. ~f Einwirkung guter Geister. g Nach- 
richten, spate, wenn es nur ein einfacher, baldige, wenn es ein Kreuz- 
riss ist. 


Wie bei den Kalmiken, ist das Wahrsagen aus dem Schulter- 
blatte auch bei den benachbarten Kirgisen sehr im Schwunge, 
die, obwohl Mohamedaner, viele heidnische Gebrauche beibe- 
halten haben, und bei denen sowohl gewerbsmassige Wahrsager 


Fic. 6. SCHULTERBLATTORAKEL DER KIRGISEN (NACH POTANIN). 


Hier bedeutet a Kessel; bb Hals des Schulterblatts; c ist der Grat; 
d das Ohr, der rechte Winkel der Scapula; e die Stirn, der linke 
Winkel; f ist der Schoss; be der Rand; bd der Hauptweg; gg der 
Schwanzriemen, d. h. parallele Risse zu beiden Seiten des Grates; hh die 
Rede oder Nachricht; ii Scheidewand, Hindernis (ist in der Zeichnung 
nicht angedeutet); & der Weg beim nahen Volke; / der Weg beim 
weiten Volke; m gute Nachricht; » der Mund des Pferdes. Ein Riss 
auf der glatten Flache bei 4 bedeutet, dass man Diebe gebunden bringen 


wird. 


als Laien sich mit dieser Kunst beschaftigen. PoTANIN,! der 
uns die genaueste Auskunft hieriiber gibt, sagt, dass das Fleisch 
von der Scapula des Schafes nicht mit dem Messer entfernt 


1 Poranin bei W. Raptorr, Aus Sibirien (Leipzig, 1884), Band 1, S. 475. 
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werden diirfe; auch muss das Schulterblatt nach der Benutzung 
zerbrochen werden, weil es sonst dem Hause Ungliick bringt. 
Wenn der Wahrsager seine Prophezeiung beendigt hat, wobel 
er stets mit dem Riicken gegen die Ture gewendet sitzt, so wirft 
er das Schulterblatt hinter sich; trifft dieses dann die obere Lage 
der Tiir, so geht alles Vorausgesagte in Erfillung. Das Schul- 
terblatt heisst bei den Kirgisen dshaurum, die glatte Flache 
alakan , Handflache.” Die einzelnen Teile der Scapula fihren 
bei den Kirgisen ganz bestimmte Namen, die aus Potanin’s Ab- 
bildung ersichtlich sind, und die auf ihr entstandenen Risse und 
Spriinge werden ahnlich gedeutet, wie bei den Kalmuken, was 
auf eine gleiche Quelle derselben schamanistischen Handlung 
hinweist (Fig. 6). Auch Bezeichnungen wie ,Hals” und 
,schwanzriemen” sind bei beiden Vélkern die gleichen. 

Die gleichfalls mongolischen Buraten am Baikalsee sind jetzt 
Buddhisten geworden, doch haben sich aus der nicht fern zu- 
ruckliegenden Zeit ihrer alten Religion noch manche schamanis- 
tische Brauche bei ihnen erhalten, und zu diesen gehdrt auch 
die Scapulimantik. Im Dorfe Stepno-Dworezkin hat sie ADOLF 
BasTIAN beobachten koénnen.t| Dem Schamanen, der dort der 
Zeichendeuter ist, musste ein lebender Hammel gebracht wer- 
den, dem das Schulterblatt entnommen wurde; er sollte ermit- 
teln, wohin eine auf der Reise verlorene Kiste geraten sei, und 
erteilte nach dem Befunde des Schulterblatts eine doppelsinnige 
Antwort. Dass, wie zu erwarten ist, auch die Tungusen, be- 
sonders deren Schamanen, aus den gerésteten Schulterblattern 
der Schafe wahrsagen, bestatigt GEORGI.? 

Wie mit den Vélkern mongolischen Stammes sich die Pro- 
_phezeiung aus der Scapula weiter ausbreitete, vermogen wir am 
Beispiele der zu ihnen gehorigen Hazarah nachzuweisen, 
welche im nordéstlichen Iran zwischen Herat und Kabul woh- 
nen. Sie befragen noch jetzt das Orakel, und als im verflosse- 
nen Jahrhundert ein indischer Fiirst einen Feldzug antreten 
wollte, liess er die in seinem Lager befindlichen Hazarah das 


* Geographische und ethnologische Bilder (Jena, 1873), S. 405. 
? Bemerkungen auf einer Reise im Russischen Reiche, Band 1, S. 285. 
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Schulterblatt dariiber entscheiden, ob sein Unternehmen von 
Erfolg begleitet sein wiirde.1 

Diese Beispiele mégen geniigen, um das Vorkommen der 
Scapulimantik bei den verschiedenen Gliedern des mongolischen 
Stammes nachzuweisen. Auch zu den ethnisch nicht zu den 
Mongolen gehérigen Vélkern an der dussersten Ostspitze 
Asiens ist das Schulterblattorakel vorgedrungen, da es sowohl 
bei den Tschuktschen als den Korjaken beschrieben wurde. 
Bocoras? erwahnt es bei ersteren, wo das geréstete Schulter- 
blatt des Renntiers dartiber befragt wird, ob das Lager verlegt, 
oder eine Reise angetreten werden soll. Bei den Korjaken findet 
das Orakel Verwendung bei deren Walfischfesten, wenn im 
Triumph ein Weisswal oder Seehunde als willkommene Beute 
heimgebracht, und hierbei verschiedene Ceremonieen veranstal- 
tet werden. Die Schmausereien werden mit dem Orakel beschlos- 
sen, das den Zweck hat, zu ergriinden, ob der erlegte und ver- 
zehrte Wal wieder in das Meer zuritckkehrt und dort andere 
Wale zum Besuche der Korjaken veranlassen wird. Dazu ist 
ein Zeichen notwendig, welches das Meer vertritt und auf dem 
Schulterblatte eines Seehundes erscheint. Zwei alte Manner 
fihrten das Orakel aus, indem einer das Schulterblatt in der 
Hand hielt, der andere gliihende Kohlen darauf schittete, bis 
sich Spriinge zeigten. Der erste entstandene Sprung verlief 
parallel mit der Langsseite des Schulterblatts, was Missfallen 
bei den Anwesenden erregte, denn eine solche Linie bedeutet 
festes Land und Gebirge, wahrend man die Seelinie verlangte, 
die ferneren Walfang verkiindigt. Allgemeine Freude herrschte 
daher bei den Korjaken, als auch die andere Linie, welche die 
erste durchkreuzte, erschien und die gliickliche Heimkehr des 
Waals in sein heimatliches Meer anzeigte.® 

Verfolgen wir nun, nachdem wir vom Mittelpunkte Asiens 
und der dort heimischen Scapulimantik bis zum aussersten Osten 
des Erdteils vorgedrungen sind, ihre Verbreitung nach Westen 
und Siidwesten zu. Am unteren Indus finden wir sie wieder bei 

1 CHARLES Masson, Narrative of Journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan and 


the Pandjab (London, 1842), Vol. 1, p. 334. 
2 American Anthropologist, N. S., Vol. ml, p. 96. 
% JocHELSON, The Koryak (Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 


Leiden, 1905, Vol. v1, pp. 73, 74)- 
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mohamedanischen Vélkern, den Sindhi und Baludschen, die zu 
den Ariern gerechnet werden. Bei ihnen heisst diese Art der 
Zauberei phannia jo fannu und ist dadurch vor der mongolischen, 
die Grundlage bildenden Methode ausgezeichnet, dass hier ein 
neues Element hinzutritt und mit ihr verschmilzt, namlich die 
Astrologie. Uber dieses Verfahren sind wir genau unterrichtet.* 
Diese Volker teilen, den zwolf ,,Hausern” des Tierkreises ent- 
sprechend, den Schulterknochen in zwo6lf Abteilungen, die quer 
iiber das Blatt verlaufen, und zwar wird die hintere Seite der 
Scapula beniitzt, die von dem Schulterkamme (spina scapulae) 
der Lange nach in zwei ungleiche Halften geteilt ist. In der 
schmaleren Halfte verlaufen, vom Gelenkkopf ausgehend, nach 
unten zu die ersten sechs Hauser, den Tierkreisbildern des 
Widders, Stiers, der Zwillinge, des Krebses, des Lowen und der 
Jungfrau entsprechend (Fig. 7, 1-6), wahrend die breitere 
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Fic. 7. SCHULTERBLATTORAKEL DER SINDHI (NACH BURTON). 


Abteilung (Fig. 7, 7-12) die Zeichen der Wage, des Skor- 
pions, des Schiitzen, des Steinbocks, des Wassermanns und der 
Fische umfasst. Diese Form der Scapulimantik in Verbindung 
mit dem Tierkreise ist jedoch bei den gewohnlichen bauerlichen 
Wahrsagern, weil schon hdhere Kenntnisse erfordernd, nicht 


el . 
RicHarp F. Burton, Sindh and the Races that inhabit the Valley of the 
Indus (London, 1851), pp. 189-192. 
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im Gebrauch, und diese sind es gerade, die dort das Orakel am 
meisten ausfihren,! was wohl dafiir spricht, dass die Astrologie 
erst spater der Scapulimantik hinzugefiigt wurde. Zur Aus- 
fiihrung der Zauberei wird ein tadelloser Widder oder eine 
Ziege gewahlt, deren Fell ohne Fehl sein muss. Das Tier wird 
nach mohamedanischer Art im Namen Gottes geschlachtet, und 
das Fleisch mildtatigen Zwecken anheimgegeben. Die rechte 
Schulter wird wahrend der dunklen Hilfte eines Monats zu 
Rate gezogen, die linke wahrend der hellen Halfte. Die Deu- 
tungen ftir die einzelnen Hauser sind nun der Reihe nach 
folgende : — 


1 beantwortet die Frage nach dem Charakter von Personen, mit denen 
man zu tun hat. Glattes Haus ohne Loch deutet auf einen guten 
Menschen. Das Gegenteil zeigt einen schlechten, aber auch 
Krankheit und plotzlichen Tod an. 

2 betrifft die Herden. Klar und rein deutet auf Vermehrung und 
reichliche Weide. Rote und weisse Streifen zeigen Rauber an, die 
der Herde schaden. 

3 bezieht sich gleichfalls auf die Herden. Ist dieses Haus rauh und 
uneben, dann werden die Schafe unter der takanu genannten 
Seuche leiden. 

4 bedeutet ein Haus, das auf Berge und Higel Bezug hat. Ist es 
dunkel gefarbt, dann wird dort viel Gras wachsen, wahrend helle 
Farbe das Vieh mit Hungersnot bedroht. 

5 Wenn weiss und klar, steht viel Regen, Hagel und Eis in Aussicht. 

6 bezieht sich auf Krankheiten des Befragenden. Er braucht nichts 
zu firchten, wenn die Oberflache dieses Hauses von reiner, 
klarer Farbe ist; erscheint sie dagegen unrein und wolkig, dann 
folgen fiir ihn drei schlimme Monate; besonders ungiinstig ist die 
Prophezeiung im Falle, wenn Locher in diesem Hause vorhanden 
sind. 

7 bedeutet das Haus, das Hochzeiten betrifft. Ist es dunkel gefarbt, 
und reicht diese Farbung bis an die Grenze des Hauses, ohne 
dariiber hinauszugehen, dann verlauft die Ehe gliicklich. Bei 
rein weisser Farbe droht aber Unheil. Rot deutet auf Krankheit 
und Tod der Braut. 


1 RicHarD F. Burrow, |. c., p. 404. 
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8 warnt vor Pliinderungen durch Rauber. Ist das Haus weiss und 
klar, dann kann man unbesorgt sein; schwarze Punkte deuten 
Kampf mit ihnen, aber mit gliicklichem Ausgange an; Lécher 
zeigen Gefahr, Wellenlinien das Auftreten von Heuschrecken an. 

9 entscheidet iiber das Schicksal von Stadten und Ortschaften. Weisse 
Farbe zeigt Gutes fiir sie an, wellige Linien erfolgreichen Handel, 
Lécher warnen vor Seuchen. Zahlreiche Ehen erfolgen in der 
Stadt, wenn das Haus rot gefarbt ist. 

ro bedeutet ein kriegerisches Haus, auf Armeen und Feinde beziiglich. 
Weiss, wie gewohnlich, Gliick bedeutend, schwarz viel Blutver- 
giessen anzeigend; rot bezieht sich auf Krieg und Pliinderung. 
Wellenlinien deuten auf Niederlage, Locher auf grosse Leiden. 

11 bedeutet das Haus der Ebenen und Grasweiden; sie werden uppig 
stehen, wenn die dunkle Farbe herrscht, diirr und mager bei 
weisser. 

12 deutet auf die Ankunft von Karawanen. Ein gutes Zeichen sicherer 
Ankunft ist die wolkige, weisse Farbung; schwarz, dass viele 
Karawanen kommen; rein weiss, dass die Reisenden Wassermangel 
leiden; rot, dass ihnen Unheil widerfahrt. 


Eine besondere Deutung erfahrt auch die Héhlung im Ge- 
lenkknopf, in welche der Oberarm eingreift. Rein und weiss, 
bezeichnet er, dass der Mann, der das Schaf schlachtete, tapfer 
und fromm ist, was natirlich des Wahrsagers Ansehen erhoht. 
Dass der Schafknochen vor dem Gebrauche dem Feuer ausge- 
setzt werde, ist im Berichte nicht gesagt, wohl auch nicht wahr- 
scheinlich, da von Rissen keine Rede ist. 

Noch weiter westlich treffen wir die Scapulimantik im Kau- 
kasus bei den Tscherkessen, wo sie namentlich Verwendung 
findet, um die eheliche Treue des Weibes zu priifen. Haxt- 
HAUSEN! erzahlt, wie ein Tscherkesse nach dem Essen das 
Schulterblatt untersuchte und daraus erkannte, dass ein anderer 
sich bei seinem Weibe befinde; sofort wirft er sich auf sein 
Pferd, reitet nach Hause und trifft dort als unschuldige Ur- 
sache des bestitigten Orakels seinen Bruder, der ihn besuchen 
wollte. Ahnliche bestatigte Weissagungen berichtet W. 
ScHOTT,* der auch hinzufiigt, dass bevorstehende Ernten, Miss- 


* Transkaukasia (1856), Band i, S. 172. 


* Die alte Religion der Tscherkessen in Erman’s Archiy fiir wissenschaftliche 
Kunde von Russland (1842), Band IASe 129; 
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wachs, eintretende Kilte und Schnee auf diese Art erkundigt 
werden. 

Auch bei den Arabern ist das Schulterblattorakel bekannt, 
wenn es auch bei diesem weit verbreiteten Volke nicht gerade 
haufig zu sein scheint. Im Siiden der arabischen Halbinsel, in 
Oman, wird es wiederholt von WELLSTED! erwahnt. Man 
brennt dort den Knochen, “from which the practitioner pre- 
tends to obtain portentous information by means of certain mys- 
tical characters which appear after partial calcination.” Fir 
die Araber des benachbarten Hadhramaut hat vON WREDE? 
bestatigt, dass die dortigen Beduinen aus den’ Zeichen eines 
Kamel- oder Schafschulterblattes sich dariiber schliissig machen, 
ob sie zu einer Unternehmung ausziehen sollen, da sie daraus 
dessen guten oder schlechten Ausgang erkennen. Bei den heid- 
nischen Arabern war die Scapulimantik unter dem Namen ilm 
el aktaf bekannt, bei Persern und Afghanen heisst sie ilm i 
shaneh.* 

Mit dem Vordringen des Islams hat sich dann diese Form 
der Wahrsagung weiter verbreitet. Die erobernden Araber 
trugen sie am Nordrande des Mittelmeers bis nach Marokko, 
wo sie noch heute Verwendung findet. Als Dr. OSKAR LENZ * 
von Siidmarokko aus seine grosse Reise durch die Sahara nach 
Timbuktu antrat, verliess ihn einer seiner besten Diener, weil 
er aus dem Schulterblatte eines Schafes herausgelesen hatte, 
dass dem Reisenden ein Ungliick begegnen wiirde. 

Es ertbrigt nun noch die Scapulimantik bei den Volkern 
Europas zu betrachten. Dass sie verhaltnismassig spat von 
Innerasien nach dem Westen gelangt sei, erkennen wir aus 
ihrem Fehlen bei den Hebraern und den Volkern des klassischen 
Altertums. Zwar spielt die Schulter bei den Hebraern eine 
Rolle, aber ihr Knochen fand nicht Verwendung zum Wahr- 
sagen. Moses ,,webt,” das heisst dedicirt, die rechte Schulter 
zum Mahle vor dem Herrn, Aaron soll die ,, Hebeschulter” an 
reiner Statte essen, und die rechte Schulter des Opfertiers gehort 


1 Travels in Arabia (1838), Vol. 1, p. 344. 

2 Bei HAXTHAUSEN, Transkaukasia, Band 1, S. 35. 

§ RicuArp F. Burton, Sindh (London, 1851), p. 189. 
4 Timbuktu (Leipzig, 1889), Band 1, S. 329. 
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dem Priester,! aber zum Wahrsagen dient sie nicht und ebenso- 
wenig bei Hellenen, Etruskern und Romern. 

Die Schulter des Pelops wird von Demeter gegessen, und er 
erhielt dafiir eine kiinstliche aus Elfenbein. Der vertriebene 
Odipus bekam von den Sdhnen die Schulter von jedem Opfer- 
tiere, einst aber statt deren die Hiifte, was er als Beleidigung 
auffasste und deshalb die Séhne verfluchte. 

Bei den Romern war die Schulter Sitz der Tragkraft, 
wie Piinius, Panegyr. Traiani erweist: Cum abunde expertus 
esset pater, quam bene humeris tuis sederet imperium. Wenn 
also auch die Schulter gentigend Beachtung fand, so ist doch 
von einer Weissagung aus ihren Knochen bei Hebraern, Etrus- 
kern, Griechen, und Romern nichts bekannt. Diese Art der 
Zukunftszauberei muss daher erst spat nach Europa vorgedrun- 
gen sein, und ich greife wohl nicht fehl, wenn ich annehme, dass 
sie erst im Gefolge der grossen Volkerbewegungen, die als Ein- 
leitung der spateren Volkerwanderung zu betrachten sind, nach 
Europa gelangte. Sie beginnen schon im 8. Jahrhundert v. 
Chr. mit den Einfallen der Skythen, die von medischen Sauro- 
maten wieder verdrangt wurden. Seit dem ersten Jahrhundert 
n. Chr. erscheinen die Alanen, dann folgen die Hunnen, Ava- 
ren, Kumanen, Tiirken, Mongolen, die das bei ihnen altheimi- 
sche Orakel mitbrachten. Nichts Auffallendes hat der Uber- 
gang asiatischer, besonders mongolischer Vorstellungen und 
Brauche auf Osteuropaer, was schon vor der Eroberung Sibi- 
riens der Fall war, wie noch zu Herbersteins Zeit, im 16. Jahr- 
hundert, die Tracht der Russen mit jener der Tataren viel 
Ubereinstimmendes hatte, und Erman in seiner Reise uns er- 
zahlt, wie die Russen in Sibirien von den Eingeborenen Wahr- 
sagebrauche angenommen hatten. 

; Bei den Byzantinern finden wir das Schulterblattorakel zuerst 
im elften Jahrhundert belegt. In der kaiserlichen Bibliothek in 
Wien befindet sich ein Manuskript sept dnordatocKorias von 
Micuaer Psexxos herrihrend, das von dem Griechen Poritis 
herausgegeben wurde, und in dem das Wahrschauen im Schul- 
terblatte ganz deutlich beschrieben ist. _,, Die Vorbedeutung des 
Lebens oder des Todes,“ sagt PseLLos, ,,fiihren die Byzantiner 


* 3 Mos. 9, 21; 10, 143 7, 32. 
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auf die Zeichen des Schulterblatts des Lammes. Wenn die 
Schulterknochen auf beiden Seiten rein und diinn sind, so ist dies 
ein Zeichen des Lebens; wenn im Gegenteil die Linien verwor- 
ren sind, so ist dies eine Vorbedeutung des Todes. Zeigt sich 
bei einem bevorstehenden Kriege auf der rechten Seite des 
Schulterblatts eine kleine rétliche Wolke oder sind die Linien 
langlich und dunkel: so wisse, dass der Krieg lange dauern 
wird; wenn du im Gegenteil beide Seiten natiirlich weiss findest, 
so deutet dies auf einen baldigen Frieden. Im allgemeinen sind 
bei allen Fragen die rotlichen und dunklen Striche und die ver- 
worrenen Linien ein schlechtes Zeichen, die entgegengesetzten 
aber ein gutes.“1 Ist auch diese goo Jahre alte Schilderung in 
den Einzelheiten nicht tberall klar, erfahren wir auch nicht, ob 
der Schulterknochen vorher dem Feuer ausgesetzt wurde, um 
die notigen Spriinge zu erhalten, so ist doch uber die Gleich- 
artigkeit des Orakels mit dem noch jetzt in Griechenland be- 
stehenden kein Zweifel moglich. Es spielte eine Rolle in dem 
Freiheitskampfe der Griechen gegen die Tirken, wie dies wie- 
derholt JoH. PHILEMON in seiner ,,Geschichte der griechischen 
Hetarie” bezeugt. Die griechischen Armatolen pflegten vor 
jedem Uberfall der tiirkischen Truppen das Schulterblatt des 
genossenen Lammes ihrem Anfihrer zu tbergeben, der es unter- 
suchte und daraus das Ergebnis des bevorstehenden Kampfes 
herausdeutete. ,Oft hat,” sagt JoH. PHILEMON,_,,dieser 
Aberglaube gentgt, wo alle Hoffnung verloren war, aber er 
war auch oft schadlich und unheilbringend. Der gute oder 
schlechte Ausgang einer Schlacht hing gar oft von der guten 
oder schlechten Deutung der Hammelschulter ab, besonders 
wenn der Deuter ein allgemein verehrter alter Mann war, 
dessen Worte als Orakelspriiche angesehen wurden. Der 
Zufall, mit dem gefahrlichen Aberglauben der Unwissenheit 
verbunden, verlieh selbst den Knochen eines Tieres einen hei- 
ligen Einfluss.“ 

Auf dem Lande besteht die Sitte, den Schulterknochen zu 
priifen, noch heute in Griechenland. Wenn der Hausherr das 
Osterlamm oder das am Georgsfeste geschlachtete zerlegt, 

1 Pozitis bei J. PERVANOGLU, Culturbilder aus Griechenland (Leipzig, 1880), 
S. 51. 
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gebiihrt ihm die Schulter, deren Knochen er sorgfaltig pruft, 
um daraus Schliisse auf die Zukunft zu ziehen,’ doch ist diese 
Sitte stark im Schwinden begriffen, wird aber bei den Rauber- 
banden in Macedonien noch geiubt, Wenn sie Auskunft dariiber 
zu erhalten wiinschen, ob sie Losegeld fiir ihre Gefangenen 
erhalten werden oder nicht; im letzteren Falle ermorden sie 
dann die Gefangenen, deren Leben geradezu von den Rissen 
des Schulterblatts abhangt. Ist ein Loch, das Grab bedeutet, 
im diinnen Teile des Knochens vorhanden, so erfolgt kein Lése- 
geld, und der Gefangene wird ermordet. Léauft die Linie 
(Riss, Sprung) nach der Lange des Knochens, so erhalten die 
Rauber Lésegeld. Ein Querriss deutet darauf, dass sie ver- 
folgt und gefangen genommen werden.” 

Auch fiir die Aromunen (Rumanen) der Balkanhalbinsel ist 
das Schulterblattorakel aus der Gegenwart belegt.* Ausser 
Griechen und Rumanen iiben es dort noch heute die Siidslaven, 
woriiber uns der ausfithrliche Bericht von LUuKA Grojic- 
BJELOKOSIC belehrt.* Leider ist die Mitteilung ohne Abbil- 
dung, und die Beschreibung in osteologischer Beziehung so 
unklar, dass es nicht méglich ist, iber den Verlauf der geschil- 
derten Risse sich ein richtiges Bild zu machen. Und doch 
ware dies des Vergleichs wegen mit den Deutungen und Spalten, 
wie sie bei den Kirgisen und Kalmiiken vorkommen, von Wich- 
tigkeit, gabe vielleicht Auskunft iber den Ursprung des Ora- 
kels, das ja durch die Tiirken nach Bosnien gelangt sein mag, 
wenn es nicht mit der schon den Byzantinern im 11. Jahrhun- 
dert bekannten Scapulimantik im Zusammenhange steht. Ver- 
stehe ich die undeutliche Schilderung richtig, dann findet sich 
da, wo Kalmiiken und Kirgisen einen Riss als ,,Schwanzriemen“ 
bezeichnen, bei den Hercegoveen ein ,,Pferdehalfter,“ auch 
sonst finden Ubereinstimmungen statt, da Uberfluss oder 
Mangel, Grab und Tod, Geburt von Knaben oder Madchen, 
Vermégen und Schulden, Handel und Fruchtbarkeit, Unwetter 


* PERVANOGLU, I. c., S. 49, 51. 
? Folk-Lore Journal (1884), Vol. Il, p. 369. 
3 G. WEIGAND, Die Olympo-Walachen, S. 16. 


4 ; ° . . 
Wissenschaftliche Mitteilungen aus Bosnien und der Hercegovina, Band 
Ivy, S. 462-464. 
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und Feuersbrunst, Krieg und Frieden aus dem Schulterblatte 
abgelesen werden. Dass das vom Fleische befreite Schulter- 
blatt dem Feuer ausgesetzt werde, ist in dem Berichte nicht 
gesagt. Am tauglichsten ist das Schulterblatt eines zweijah- 
rigen schwarzen Schafes, das zum Weihnachtsbraten bestimmt 
war. 

Ausfihrliche Mitteilungen tiber das Schulterblattorakel bei 
Bosniern und Serben bringt auch F. S. Krauss,! doch ist auch 
hier, ohne Beigabe einer Zeichnung, die Art der Deutung im 
einzelnen nicht zu verstehen, da die Bezeichnungen der Teile 
des Schulterblatts ganz unklar bleiben. In Bosnien tbernimmt 
ein erfahrener alterer Mann zu Weihnachten die Prophezeiung; 
er wird Polazajnik (Besucher) genannt. Krauss sagt (S. 
169), dass man in Serbien aus dem ,,gebratenen” Schulterblatte 
eines Schafbocks wahrsage, was vielleicht so zu verstehen ist, 
dass der Knochen, wie bei den Mongolen, vor dem Prophezeien 
dem Feuer ausgesetzt wird. Man benititzt gewohnlich das 
rechte Schulterblatt eines Bocks, das man sogleich, nachdem das 
Tier zerlegt ist, dem Wahrsager tbergibt (S. 170), das also 
dann nicht geréstet sein kann. Von jemandem, der lange Zeit 
nicht zum Besuche erschienen ist, sagt der Sudslave: nema ga 
ni u pleéu, , Von ihm ist nicht einmal im Schluterblatte eine 
Spur zu sehen,“ was auf die grosse Volkstiimlichkeit dieses 
Orakels hinweist. 

Im italienischen Sprachgebiete ist auf Korsika das Wahr- 
sagen aus dem Schulterblatte namentlich im Hirtenland Niolo 
bekannt. Hier muss es das linke Blatt von einer Ziege oder 
einem Schafe sein, weil nach einem dort geltenden Spruche Ja 
destra spalla sfalla, ,das rechte trigerisch ist.“ Won vielen 
bertihmten Korsen wird erzahlt, dass Wahrsager ihnen aus der 
Scapula genau ihren Tod vorausgesagt hatten, und auch Napo- 
leons Schicksal wurde aus einer spalla prophezeit. Ein alter im 
Lesen der Schulterblatter erfahrener Hirt in Ghidazzo besah 
eines Tages, da Napoleon noch ein Knabe war, die Scapula und 
fand darauf deutlich abgebildet einen Baum, der mit vielen 
Zweigen hoch in den Himmel griff, aber nur kleine und wenige 


1 Volksglaube und religiéser Brauch der Siidslaven (1890), S. 166. 
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Wurzeln hatte. Daraus erkannte der Hirt, dass ein Korse 
Herr der Welt werden wiirde, aber nur fiir kurze Zeit. Diese 
Schulterblattprophezeiung ist in Korsika sehr bekannt.’ 

Ob in Deutschland das Schulterblattorakel heute noch vor- 
kommt, kann ich aus der mir bekannt gewordenen volkskund- 
lichen Litteratur oder der Erfahrung nicht belegen. Es ist aber 
vorhanden gewesen und wohl durch verwandte Formen der 
Wahrsagerei verdrangt worden. In einem aus dem Jahre 1411 
stammenden Gedichte, VINTLER’S ,, Blume der Tugend,” in dem 
von allerlei Aberglauben und Zauberei die Rede ist, heisst es 
von aberglaubischen Leuten: 


Die sechend an dem schulterpain, 
Das menschen sol beschechen.“ * 


Desgleichen liegt fiir Frankreich und Spanien in einer altfran- 
zosischen Romanze, ,Eustache le Moine,” die F. MICHEL 
1854 wieder herausgegeben hat, ein Beleg vor. Der Held hat 
in Toledo die Zauberei erlernt: 


, Lt par lespaule au mouton 
Faisoit pertes rendre a fuison.” * 


Dass die Scapulimantik bei den Litauern bekannt war, 
ersieht man aus einer Stelle der Livlandischen Chronik, wo es 
heisst : * 

An ein schulderbein er sach, 
des quam sin herze in ungemach. 
er sprach: die Littouwen liden nét, 
min bruoder ist geslagen tot, 
ein her in minem hove lac, 
sit gester biz an disen tac. 
das bein hat manigem sit gelogen.“ 


. F. GREGoRovIUS, Corsica, 3. Aufl., Band 1, S. 272. N. TomMaseo, Canti popolari 
toscani, illirici, greci (Venezia, 1841), wonach in Das Ausland (1842, S. 627- 
628) die gleichen Mitteilungen wie bei Gregoroyius gemacht werden. 

ie Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie (1835), p. Liv. Vergl. J. v. ZINGERLE, Sitten, 
Brauche und Meinungen des Tiroler Volks (1857), S. 192, wo nach einer Inns- 
brucker Handschrift eine wenig abweichende Lesart gegeben ist. 

; Folk-Lore Record, Vol. 1, p. 176 (The Folk-Lore Society, 1878). 

GrimM, Deutsche Mythologie, Nachtrag, S. 322. 
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Wahrend ich so fiir Mitteleuropa nur sparliche Zeugnisse 
besitze, die iber unser Orakel Auskunft geben, tritt es in Gross- 
britannien wieder stark in den Vordergrund. Dort ist es aus 
dem 16. Jahrhundert bezeugt, wo es zur Priifung ehelicher 
Treue einer Frau diente,1 wie heute noch bei den Tscherkessen. 
Der englische Ausdruck fiir diese Wahrsagekunst lautet reading 
the speal-bone (speal vom franzésischen espaule, ,,Schulter“). 
Ein Zeitgenosse Shakespeares, Michael Drayton, hat in seinem 
»Polyolbion” betitelten Werke zahlreiche volkstiimliche Ge- 
brauche seiner Zeit aufgezeichnet und erwahnt dabei auch das 
Schulterblattorakel, wie es damals in einer flandrischen Colonie 
im Pembrockshire zur Ausfiihrung gelangte : — 


A divination strange the Dutch-made English have 
Appropriate to that place (as though some power it gave), 
By th’ shoulder of a ram from off the right side par’d 
Which usually they boil, the spade-bone being bar’d; 
Which when the wizard takes and gazing thereupon 
Things long to come fore-shows, as things done long agone, 
Scapes secretly at home, as those abroad and far, 
Murthers, adulterous stealths, as the events of war. 

The reigns and death of Kings they take on them to know, 
Which only to their skill the shoulder-blade doth show.“’” 


Mehr kann man nicht verlangen, und das Schulterblatt lei- 
stete damals fiir Pembrockshire so ziemlich alles, was man von 
einem Wahrsageapparate wunschen konnte. Noch im Jahre 
1850 und wahrscheinlich noch heute wird in Denbigshire an die 
Wahrsagekraft des Schulterblatts geglaubt, wie ein Fall be- 
zeugt, in welchem das Geschlecht eines erwarteten Kindes im 
voraus bestimmt werden sollte, wobei das Verfahren folgendes 
war. Eine alte Frau entfernte von dem Vorderblatte eines 
Hammels das Fleisch, rostete den Knochen tber Feuer und 
bohrte mit dem Daumen durch dessen diinnen Teil ein Loch, 
durch das sie einen Bindfaden zog, an welchem sie das Schulter- 
blatt an der Hinterttir des Hauses aufhing mit der Bemerkung, 


1 Dafiir wird angeftihrt GiraLpUs CAMBRENSIS, Itinerarium (London 1585), 
Vol. 1, Cap. 2, nach HaxTHAusEN, Transkaukasia, Band u, S. 172; und Folk- 
Lore Journal (1884), Vol. 1, p. 368. 

2 Folk-Lore Journal (1884), Vol. 1, p. 368. 

Boas Anniversary Volume.—11. 
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dass, wer (abgesehen von Mitgliedern der Familie) am nachs- 
ten Morgen durch diese Tiir zuerst eintrate, das Geschlecht des 
erwarteten Kindes bezeichne: sei es ein Mann, so werde es ein 
Knabe; sei es eine Frau, ein Midchen. Da zuerst ein Mann 
eintrat, und kurz darauf ein Knabe geboren wurde, so stand in 
jener Gegend der Glaube an das Orakel fest.’ 

Fir die schottischen Hochlande fehlen die Belege nicht, dass 
dort unser Brauch noch im Beginne des 19. Jahrhunderts leben- 
dig war. Der gaelische Ausdruck dafiir ist airich, das Schulter- 
blatt heisst slinnairachd, von slinnig, ,Schulter.” In Inverness- 
shire war diese Wahrsagerei besonders am Weihnachts- und 
Neujahrsabend von sicherem Erfolge, woriiber wunderbare 
Geschichten in Umlauf waren. Um fir den Zweck geeignet 
zu sein, wurde die Scapula von Schaf oder Ziege besonders 
zubereitet. Das Fleisch durfte nicht mit einem Metallmesser 
entfernt werden, sondern nur mit den Zahnen oder einem 
holzernen Gerat. Nicht durch Risse, die im Feuer entstanden 
waren, sondern aus Flecken auf dem dunnen Teile des Knochens 
erkannte man die Zukunft, und nur fur das laufende Jahr und 
fiir eine besonders das Orakel befragende Person hatte alles 
Geltung. Man erkannte im Schulterblatte, ob eine Person im 
laufenden Jahre sterben wurde, ob sich Mordtaten oder Kriege 
ereigneten, wie viel Geld der Besitzer des Schafes, von dem 
das Schulterblatt stammte, im Vermégen habe, und dergleichen.’” 
Wenn hier noch gesagt wird, dass das Fleisch vom Schulter- 
blatte nicht mit einem Messer entfernt werden diirfe, —iron 
hinders all the operations, —so trifft das mit einem sehr weit 
verbreiteten und uralten, an die Steinzeit gemahnenden Glauben 
zusammen. Schon Moses wird beim Empfang der zehn Gebote 
befohlen, beim Bau eines Steinaltars kein Messer zu verwenden, 
da er ihn sonst entweihe, und beim Bau des Salomonischen 
Tempels waren die Steine alle vorher zugerichtet, so dass man 
kein Eisenzeug beim Baue benutzte.* Auch bei den Kirgisen 
ist, wie wir gesehen haben, der Gebrauch des Messers bei der 
Entfernung des Fleisches yon der Scapula untersagt. 


* Folk-Lore Journal, Vol. 1, p. 369. 
2 The Folk-Lore Record (London, 1878), Vol. 1, p. 176. 
* 2 Mos. 20, 25; 1 Kon. 6, 7. 
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Wenn wir im Vorstehenden das Wahrsagen aus dem Schulter- 
blatte von Westeuropa durch Asien bis zu dessen dusserster 
Ostspitze an der Beringstrasse nachgewiesen haben, so ist die 
Frage nicht unberechtigt, ob es nicht auch diese enge Strasse 
uberschritten habe und nach Amerika gelangt sei, eine Frage, 
die um so berechtigter ist, als wir jetzt, zumal durch die ver- 
schiedenen Forscher der Jesup-Expedition, eingehend dariiber 
belehrt worden sind, wie so viele Volksiiberlieferungen und 
selbst Gegenstande der materiellen Kultur den Volkern auf 
beiden Seiten der Strasse gemeinsam sind. Reicht das Orakel 
nun auch auf der asiatischen Seite bis zu den Tschuktschen und 
Korjaken, so ist es auf der amerikanischen doch noch nicht nach- 
gewiesen. So vieles auch gleichartig ist bei den Beringsvolkern 
der asiatischen Seite und den amerikanischen Eskimo, — das 
Schulterblattorakel fehlt den letzteren, wenigstens ist es weder 
bei den Eskimo am Kap Barrow, noch bei den Central-Eskimo 
erwahnt, von denen wir ausgiebige Berichte durch MuRDOCH 
und Boas besitzen,! ganz zu schweigen von den Eskimo am 
Smithsunde und in Gronland. 

Es scheint danach, dass das Wahrsagen aus dem Schulter- 
blatte von seinem asiatischen Ursprung noch nicht nach Amerika 
gelangt ist, wahrscheinlich auch deshalb nicht, weil einmal die 
Viehzucht, mit welcher es verknupft erscheint, in Amerika nicht 
vorhanden war, und dann, weil es wohl erst verhaltnismassig 
spat zu seiner Ostlichsten Verbreitung bei Tschuktschen und Kor- 
jaken gelangte und, so zu sagen, noch nicht Zeit hatte, die Be- 
ringstrasse zu uberschreiten. 

Indessen will ich gerne darauf warten, ob ich hier nicht noch 
eines Besseren belehrt werde, da ich wenigstens die Spur eines 
ahnlichen Orakels in Amerika gefunden habe; doch ist die 
Nachricht nicht genau genug, um daraus einen sicheren Schluss 
ziehen zu konnen.? 


1 Sixth and Ninth Annual Reports of the Bureau of American Ethnology; Bull. 
Amer. Mus. Nat. History, Vol. xv. 

2. B. Tytor, Anfange der Kultur, Deutsche Ausgabe, Band 1, S. 123 
berichtet nach LE JEUNE, Nouvelle France, Vol. 1, p. 90 folgendes: Die nordameri- 
kanischen Indianer werfen einen flachen Knochen des Stachelschweins ins Feuer 
und schliessen dann aus seiner Farbe, ob die Stachelschweinjagd ergiebig 


sein wird. 
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Wenn wir das Mitgeteilte kurz tiberblicken, so darf wohl die 
mongolische Bevélkerung Innerasiens aus den angefuhrten 
Griinden als Urquell dieser Art von Wahrsagung angesehen 
werden. Die Scapulimantik erstreckt sich, von diesem Kerne 
ausgehend, iiber nicht weniger als 200 Breitengrade von Gross- 
britannien und Marokko im Westen bis zur Beringstrasse im 
Osten, wahrend Afrika, den Nordrand ausgeschlossen, und der 
grossere Teil von Siidasien und Siidostasien sie nicht kennen 
lernten. 

Nur zur Erforschung der Zukunft, zu keiner anderen Art 
von Zauberei, dient das Verfahren, und ob Priester oder Laie 
es ausfuhrt, ist ohne Belang. Schamanisten, Buddhisten, Mo- 
hamedaner und Christen bedienen sich seiner. Das Verfahren 
ist tberall ziemlich gleich und weicht nur in untergeordneten 
Dingen ab. Vorwiegend wird der gebrannte Schulterknochen 
des Schafes benutzt, seltener der nicht vorher dem Feuer ausge- 
setzte. Dass die Wahrsagung an bestimmte Zeiten gebunden 
ist, lasst sich nur im Bereiche der Christen erkennen ( Weih- 
nachten bei Schotten und Griechen). Grdssere Veranderungen 
erlitt die Scapulimantik nur da, wo sie mit der Astrologie ver- 
mischt wurde. Ihr Einfluss auf die persdénlichen und selbst 
politischen Verhaltnisse der Volker, bei denen an ihr Zutreffen 
geglaubt wird, ist nicht zu unterschatzen, da sie fur die Ent- 
scheidung, ob Krieg oder Frieden, ofter ausschlaggebend ist. 
Im Stammgebiete bei den Mongolen Innerasiens bliiht noch 
heute die alte Wahrsagekunst aus dem Schulterblatte, wahrend 
sie in ihren davon entfernten Auslaufern im Absterben begrif- 
fen oder schon erloschen ist. 


[The ancient Chinese possessed a highly developed and very elaborate 
system of divination by cracks in burned tortoise-shells (see Jou. H. 
PLatH, Die Religion und der Cultus der alten Chinesen, Part 1, Ab- 
handlungen der Bayerischen Akademie, Miinchen, 1862, pp. 819-827; 
J. Leccr, The Chinese Classics, Vol. 111, pp. 335 et seq.). All together, 
a hundred and twenty different figures formed by these cracks were 
counted, and there were twelve hundred answers or oracles. In 1904, 
near Hui chou fu in Honan Province, an important archeological dis- 
covery was made, consisting of several hundred fragments of ancient 
tortoise-shells inscribed with characters, the style of which doubtless 
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fixes their dates back in the time of the Chou dynasty. Among this lot, 
pieces of scorched bones have also been found, the character of which 
has not yet been investigated. (Regarding the Chinese literature on 
the subject, see A. Wytin, Notes on Chinese Literature, 2d ed., p. 192.) 
—JIn Japan, scapulimantia seems to go back to a very early age and to 
the so-called proto-historic period, before Chinese and Corean influences 
were felt. From the oldest work of Japanese literature, the ‘‘ K6jiki,” 
written A.D. 712, we learn that divination by means of the shoulder- 
blade of a stag was a favorite way of ascertaining the will of the gods 
(B. H. CHampBertaIn, Ko-ji-ki, or Records of Ancient Matters, in 
‘Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. x, Suppl., Yokohama, 
1883, p. lix; K. FLoreNz, Japanische Mythologie, Tokyo, 1901, pp. 21, 
197). By means of the Chinese annals, which furnish the oldest ac- 
counts of Japan, we are enabled to trace this custom back almost to the 
beginning of our era. In the books of the Later Han dynasty it is said 
of the Japanese that they divine by scorched bones, and by this means 
ascertain whether their luck will be good or bad (E. H. Parker, Early 
Japanese History, in China Review, Vol. xv, 1890, p. 219 b). ‘The 
“Wei chi,” a part of the “San Kuo chi,” relating to the period A.D. 
220-280, states that the Japanese have a custom, when entering upon a 
proposed undertaking, of scorching a bone and divining, in order to ascer- 
tain the auspiciousness or untowardness of the event; they first declare 
what they wish to divine, in language similar to that used in the tortoise- 
shell divination, and discern the augury through the cracks made by the 
fire (Ibid., p. 223 a). The lamas of Tibet divine by counting on their 
prayer-beads, by lines which the inquiring person traces on the ground, 
by burning sheep’s bones, or by gazing into a bowl of water (W. W. 
RocKHILL, Journal Royal Asiatic Society, 1891, p. 235). As regards 
the mode of divination by bones, Rockhill here refers to E. QUATRE- 
MERE, “ Histoire des Mongols de la Perse,” p. 267. — Eprror. ] 


A RECONSTRUCTION OF THE: THEORY OF SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION.* 


BY JOHN R. SWANTON. 


Y most anthropologists who have hitherto swayed popular 
B scientific opinion it seems to be accepted that human society 
was early organized on the basis of bands, or clans, in which 
children belonged to the division of the mother; or, in other 
words, descent was ‘maternal.’ ‘These bands are also com- 
monly supposed to have been ranged into two divisions, called 
“‘phratries,”’ which usually determined marriage relations,a man 
not being allowed to marry a woman of his own phratry. Each 
of the bands or clans is furthermore supposed to have borne 
the name of some animal, plant, or other object, towards which 
it stood in a mystical relation, and which often determined tribal 
or band ceremonies. It also controlled matrimony, since no 
persons possessing the same totem could unite, either legally or 
clandestinely, without becoming social outcasts. Finally it is 
assumed that social evolution has always been from this condi- 
tion toe a similar organization with male descent. 

Now, it is certainly true that such organizations of society 
have existed and still exist in various parts of the world; but it 
is a fair question whether they represent a universal primitive 
condition. Although social phenomena of this character are 
reported from Africa, South America, and parts of Asia, the 
theory of primitive society above outlined has been mainly 
founded on studies of tribes in Australia and North America. 
Tribes organized according to both plans are known to occur 


* The investigation on which this paper is based was originally suggested, 
at least indirectly, by Professor Boas, and is therefore particularly appropriate 
to this occasion. I have made few references to authorities, because the prin- 
cipal ones were brought together in a paper on “The Social Organization of 
American Tribes,” presented at the California meeting of the American An- 
thropological Association, and published in the American Anthropologist, N. S., 


Vol. VII, 1905, pp. 663-673, although I am indebted to various persons for oral 
information. 
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in these two areas; but has it been shown, first, that they are 
the only varieties of social organization there met with; and, 
second, that in any given section occupied by one type there are 
no definite data showing in which direction evolution is pro- 
ceeding? 

So far as Australia is concerned, it appears that nearly all 
the tribes are organized in conformity with the two conventional 
patterns indicated, one set possessing two exogamic divisions 
with female descent, the other two or more with male descent, 
and a number of exogamic totems being ranged under these 
major divisions. It has been assumed, that since in many re- 
spects the Australian aborigines appear to be among the lowest 
in the social scale, and the most cut off from outside influence, 
their society has been preserved to us in a fossilized state, and 
is therefore the most primitive. The argument has its draw- 
backs, however, in this particular, that the very isolation and 
uniformity of country and race are bound to keep society itself 
much more uniform than elsewhere. Such being the case, if all 
Australian tribes have varied, they have probably varied 
together, thus obscuring the path of their own evolution. It 
seems to the writer that this condition renders it necessary to 
appeal to other parts of the world for positive proof. If we 
then find that the most uncivilized tribes are organized similarly 
to the Australians, that the higher possess male descent, and 
that the other areas are constantly shrinking, a strong proba- 
bility follows that primitive races were, indeed, in a condition 
similar to the maternal tribes of Australia. Otherwise Aus- 
tralian organizations may prove to be very special or very 
highly evolved. 

For some reason difficult to explain, but probably because 
no direct attack has been levelled at his general conclusions, 
most writers on the sociology of American tribes appear to rest 
satisfied with the opinions expressed by Lewis H. Morean, 
in his work on ‘‘Ancient Society.’’ At the same time investi- 
gators who have had a much more intimate acquaintance with 
Indian races than he — such as Clark and Mooney — have ex- 
pressed doubts regarding them. Let us glance for a moment 
at the American data on which he rests his case. 
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After giving a somewhat minute exposition of the social sys- 
tem of the Iroquois, with which he was particularly familiar, 
Mr. Morgan passes the other tribes of North America in re- 
view with what seems to the writer excessive haste, and the fol- 
lowing numerical result. The Wyandot, Oto, Missouri, Mandan, 
Hidatsa, Crow, Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Dela- 
ware, Munsee, Mohegan, Kutchakutchin, Tlingit, Haida, 
Tsimshian, Hopi, Laguna, —1.e., nineteen tribes or groups, — 
are found to possess organizations of the supposed “ primitive ” 
type; the Ponka, Omaha, Iowa, Kansa, Winnebago, Chippewa, 
Pottawatomie, Miami, Shawnee, Sauk and Fox, Menominee, 
Kickapoo, Blackfeet, and Abnaki, —a total of fourteen, — pos- 
sess exogamic divisions with male descent; while an examination 
of the Dakota, Cree, some of the northern Athapascan, the 
tribes of Oregon (by HALE), the Eskimo, Salish, Sahaptin, 
and Kootenay, — eight names, — fails to show any clans what- 
ever. ‘The “primitive” type is thus found in more cases than 
the paternal type, but in less than half of the whole number of 
cases cited. Morgan pretends to have shown, it is true, that 
the Winnebago, Chippewa, Shawnee, and Menominee have 
changed over from the “ primitive’’ type under white influence, 
but his arguments are far from convincing. For instance, he 
thinks that the Winnebago have recently changed to male 
descent, because Carver, who was aware that descent was rec- 
koned in the female line by some tribes, attempts thus to account 
for the fact that he found a woman at the head of the Winne- 
bago. Now, any one familiar with the workings of a maternal 
system is aware that a woman is no more likely to become a 
chief under it than under any other; and among the Haida, I 
recall only one doubtful case of a woman who might be said to 
have been the head of her clan or tribe, or who had any position 
other than that given her by birth and marriage. The Chippewa 
are supposed to have had female descent (1) because they be- 
long to the same stock as the Delaware, who have it, and who 
are supposed to be one of the oldest Algonquian tribes, and 
because several other Algonquian tribes were so organized; (2) 
because a certain Chippewa sachem declared that his nephew, 
instead of his son, was his rightful successor; (3) because white 
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missionaries are supposed to have opposed it; and (4) because 
it exists among some Algonquian tribes, a fact which “leads 
to the conclusion that it was anciently universal” in America. 
All that we need say of most of these arguments is, that they 
rest entirely on suppositions, and that suppositions are not sufh- 
cient. Argument 2 is the only one that can be considered 
valid, and this is partially vitiated by the fact that we do not 
know the circumstances entering into the case in question. As 
we shall show later, it is quite possible for both systems of 
descent to be found in the same tribe without any necessity of 
assuming that one is more ancient than the other. This possi- 
bility is of importance in attaching the proper weight to Mor- 
gan’s argument regarding the ancient method of reckoning 
descent among the Shawnee. Here he cites the case of a chief 
of the Wolf gens who desired to have his sister’s son, of the 
Fish gens, succeed him, in preference to his own son, who was 
of the Rabbit gens. The nephew was consequently given a Wolf 
name, and succeeded to the position. This proceeding is cer- 
tainly very interesting; but, unless one has a special theory to 
support, can it be honestly said that it “‘ tends to show that at 
no remote period descent among the Shawnee was in the female 
line”? All that may fairly be deduced from it is, that the rec- 
koning of descent was variable, and change from one totem to 
another easy. Regarding the Menominee, Morgan’s argument 
appears stronger, since a member of that tribe is quoted as 
saying to him, “If I should die, my brothers and maternal 
uncles would rob my wife and children of my property. We 
now expect that our children will inherit our effects, but there 
is no certainty of it. The old law gives my property to my 
nearest kindred who are not my children, but my brothers and 
sisters, and maternal uncles.” ‘There appears to be something 
behind this statement. At the same time, the writer’s famil- 
iarity with the cast-iron character of a well-established maternal 
system leads him to wonder how it can have altered with such 
smoothness and ease in the northwestern Algonquian area that 
Morgan can cite only two bona fide references to his assumed 
previous condition. The entire area covered by the Menomi- 
nee, Chippewa, Sauk and Fox, Kickapoo, Illinois, Miami, Shaw- 
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nee, Pottawatomie, Ottawa, and I might add Abnaki, is in utter 
confusion sociologically, and awaits new light. Meanwhile 
Morgan’s hypothesis, that these tribes have recently changed 
from a strictly maternal stage to a strictly paternal stage, should 
be accepted with caution. If, however, Morgan is right in this 
particular contention, better evidence goes to show that he is 
wrong in classifying several other tribes as maternal. Thus 
there is no reason to believe that descent was reckoned among 
the Oto and Missouri in a way different from that among the 
closely related Iowa; while he is certainly wrong in including the 
Mandan, Hidatsa, and Crow in his ‘‘ primitive” category, since 
the divisions among them which he dignifies as gentes are 
nothing more than bands. The fact that Morgan’s Mandan 
informant belonged to his mother’s gens lacks significance, be- 
cause it is implied that his father was not Mandan; and as long 
as he remained with his mother’s people, his mother’s band 
contained his only relatives, and was naturally that with which 
he would affiliate. 

A wider study of our Indian tribes than Morgan was able to 
make does not appear to strengthen his hypothesis. As a re- 
sult of these studies, we may give the following tentative clas- 
sification : — 

1. Tribes with maternal clans, —the five Iroquois tribes, 
the Tuscarora, Wyandot, Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chick- 
asaw, Timucua, Natchez, Biloxi, Tutelo, Delaware, Mohegan, 
Conoy, Nanticoke, tribes of Powhatan’s confederacy, tribes of 
the Caddoan confederacy, Tonkawa, Pueblo, Navaho, Tlingit, 
Haida, Heiltsuk, Tsimshian, Carrier, western Nahane, Knaia- 
khotana, and Kutchakutchin. 

2. Tribes with paternal gentes,— Omaha, Ponka, Iowa, 
Oto, Missouri, Winnebago, Kansa, Quapaw, Osage, Yuman 
tribes, Chippewa, Menominee, Pottawatomie, Ottawa, Sauk and 
Fox, Kickapoo, Shawnee, Illinois, Miami, Abnaki, Kwakiutl. 
As already noted, descent among some of the Algonquian tribes 
enumerated does not seem to be definitely fixed; but, since Mor- 
gan admits them to have been of this type in later times, we shall 
certainly be excused if we follow him. 
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3. Tribes without true exogamous divisions, —the eastern 
and most of the northwestern Athapascan; all of the Salish; 
all of the Shoshonean except the Hopi; the Nootka; the Sha- 
haptian tribes and all the remaining peoples of Washington, 
Oregon, and northern and central California; the Cree; the 
Blackfeet; the Arapaho; the Cheyenne; the Crow; the Hidatsa; 
the Mandan; the Arikara; the Pawnee; the Wichita; the Pima. 

A map of America north of Mexico, drawn in conformity 
with this classification, would thus show one clan area in the east 
and south, one in the southwest, and one large and two smaller 
areas in the extreme northwest; a gentile area in the northern 
and central parts of the Mississippi drainage basin, another in 
the extreme southwest, and a third in the northwest. It is 
worth noting, in passing, that gentile areas always occur adjoin- 
ing clan areas. 

We have now demonstrated two things, —(1) that a ma- 
jority of tribes in the region considered are not organized into 
clans, and (2) that a very large number of tribes have no clans 
or exogamous groups of any kind. Mere numerical differ- 
ence, however, or the fact that one type of organization pre- 
vails over a continuous area, while the others occur in discon- 
nected patches, does not indicate which is the most primitive. 
The small areas may represent regions where old customs per- 
sist; or, on the other hand, they may be those where certain 
sporadic social movements have taken place, local areas of evo- 
lution. In order to determine which deduction is correct, we 
ought to inquire, (1) Are the clan areas now located occupied 
by tribes more or less “advanced” in other respects? (2) 
Is there anything to show which way tribal organizations in 
these areas are tending to develop, — towards the formation of 
clans, or towards the loss of them? 

The first question may be answered by simply referring to 
the lists already given, and by setting the tribes over against 
each other... On the one side, we have the Iroquois, who devel- 
oped the highest type of nationality in this entire region; and 

1 In this comparison I ignore tribes having descent strictly paternal; a com- 
parison of these with the other two sets seems to give them an intermediate 


position. 
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the agricultural tribes of the south, such as the Creek, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, and Natchez; in the southwest the Pueblo and 
Navaho; and in the northwest the Haida, Tlingit, and Tsim- 
shian, who were the best carvers, ¢anoe-builders, and fighters 
on the Pacific coast. On the other side, we have the Eskimo, 
northern Athapascan and Algonquian, tribes of the north- 
western plains, and the ‘“‘ Diggers” of the Grand Plateau and 
of California. As to the relative moral or intellectual supe- 
riority of these races, man for man, I attempt to pass no judg- 
ment; but if any collective superiority of one over the other is 
to be admitted, it undoubtedly belongs to those with maternal 
clans. 

In which direction the evolution of society was proceeding 
before white contact, it is not always easy to say. As we have 
seen, Morgan claims that many of the central Algonquian 
tribes have altered from female reckoning of descent to male 
reckoning, under white influence. If this is altogether true, 
however, it is singular that the change should have crept in 
among them so subtly as almost to displace the former custom 
before these tribes were at all well known to white people; while 
the Delaware organization resisted so stoutly, that, in spite of 
the early date at which the Delaware were encountered, there 
has never been any question regarding it. Perhaps the confu- 
sion that surrounds our knowledge of this set of tribes is due to 
the fact that descent was not yet established in either line. 

But while the course which social evolution was pursuing in 
eastern North America is thus left in doubt, in the southwest 
and northwest it is more apparent. In the first place, it is 
quite certain that the southwestern Pueblo were built up by 
aggregations of small village communities for social or defen- 
sive purposes, the village communities coming to constitute what 
we call clans; and although it is possible that they were exoga- 
mous in their old seats, the probability that such was the case is 
thereby much weakened. Again, if the clans of the neighboring 
Navaho tribe are “ primitive,” there is nothing left for us but 
to suppose that they are one of the most primitive of the entire 
Athapascan family, since only one or two remote tribes of that 
stock share this peculiarity; but to any one familiar with 
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Navaho culture as compared with that of Athapascan tribes 
generally, as well as with the evident Pueblo influence among 
them in other particulars, such a suggestion must appear absurd. 

On the North Pacific coast, however, the evidence is quite 
conclusive, derived from those best qualified to judge as having 
examined the area in person, and from the relative geographical 
positions of the various forms of organization. Under the 
first head we have the statement of Rev. A. G. Morice, than 
whom no better authority on the Carrier Indians exists, that 
the Carrier social organization with its division into castes, 
along with much of the Carrier mythology and culture, were 
undoubtedly obtained from the coast. As to the Heiltsuk and 
Kwakiutl, Professor Boas is of the opinion that the former 
have changed to a maternal form of organization, owing to the 
influence of the northern totemism, and that the Kwakiutl show 
tendencies in the same direction. Under the second head comes 
the important fact that, although the Athapascan tribes of the 
interior belong to one well-marked stock, the social organiza- 
tion of each of the western representatives of it always agrees 
with the corresponding organization of the neighboring coastal 
tribe. Thus the western Nahane have two exogamous divis- 
ions or clans, like their coastal neighbors the Tlingit; the Car- 
rier four, like their neighbors the Tsimshian; while the Chil- 
cotin, like the Kwakiutl and Coast Salish, possess either gentes 
or an indeterminate method of reckoning descent. To sup- 
pose that these various forms have been ‘evolved among contig- 
uous tribes of one linguistic family, and distributed to several 
different linguistic families, is quite preposterous. 

A review of the tribes of North America north of Mexico 
thus seems strongly to contradict the prevailing view that that 
form of society in which a tribe is organized into totemic exoga- 
mous clans with female descent is primitive. We have next to 
inquire how these peculiar types have originated, and what form 
of social organization preceded. In my opinion, the material 
already given suggests an answer to these questions. If a Hopi 
communal house has resulted from the concentration of smaller 
local groups which became clans, all that is necessary in order 
to reduce their primitive organization to a level with that of 
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the tribes of the plains and plateaus is to suppose that they were 
then not strictly exogamous, and that they were not known by 
totemic names. Possibly future researches among the Pueblo 
tribes may enable us to say positively whether such was their 
former social condition or not. Meanwhile we can throw val- 
uable light upon the question by studying the loosely organized 
tribes themselves to see whether they show tendencies which 
might point towards an evolution into a social status like that 
of the Pueblo or Iroquois. This-I think is indicated. In 
tribes like the Salish, Crow, Blackfeet, and Dakota, each band 
is apt to include blood relations or those who may be suspected 
of being such; and whatever reason lay behind it, there was 
certainly a tendency among most of these tribes to discourage 
marriages within the band, even where the sentiment was not 
prohibitive. There is no doubt that this sentiment existed with 
varying degrees of force in different tribes, but a sufficient 
number of careful records has not been made to show its work- 
ings clearly. 

It is perhaps too early to attempt anything like a complete 
explanation of this exogamous tendency, but some suggestions 
may be made. When I was engaged in investigating the social 
organization of the Tlingit, one of my informants volunteered 
the information that his people, who were Ravens, married into 
the Wolf phratry ‘“‘to show respect’? to them; and he added 
that this was why they always obtained their assistance in con- 
ducting a funeral, and invited them to a feast. Although a clan 
and phratry system has been established too long among these 
people for any memory of the original sentiments which brought 
it about to survive, it seems to me that this remark may, after 
all, contain a clew to the true explanation. If we suppose a 
number of bands of similar customs and related speech to oc- 
cupy contiguous areas, a certain amount of contact is bound to 
take place, and a sort of intertribal etiquette to arise. Now, 
leaving aside the fact that according to the natural order of 
things some intermarriages are bound to take place between 
bands, there are certain considerations of personal interest 
which would prompt the members of any band to encourage 
marriages outside. On the one hand, the members of each 
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band of the type of the Crow and Blackfeet are largely blood 
relations, camp together, and occupy the same hunting-grounds. 
By marrying within the band, therefore, a man obtains few 
advantages that he does not already enjoy. On the other hand, 
he is surrounded by alien bands, each united in pursuit of its 
own interests, which are different and may be adverse or actively 
hostile to the interests of his own group. Now, what easier 
way exists of obtaining the good-will of these people, averting 
friction, and securing their co-operation against third parties, 
than by marriage? Although the feeling which many tribes had 
when they cemented peace after a war by marrying a man on 
one side to a woman on the other was of the same kind, it is 
not necessary that exogamy should have grown up as a result 
of overt hostile acts. Regardless of any state of affairs ap- 
proaching war, it is quite natural for people to wish to stand 
well with their neighbors, or at least with some of their neigh- 
bors, by giving them tokens of regard; and what token could 
be greater than an offer of marriage, a proposal to mingle the 
blood of the two peoples? Such a custom of exchanging cour- 
tesies having once arisen, it might in time have been thought 
the correct thing to do, and marriage within the band have been 
first regarded as a mark of low breeding, and afterwards pro- 
hibited. Where social rank and wealth play an important 
part, as on the North Pacific coast, another consideration is the 
necessity those of the highest classes conceive themselves under 
of marrying outside in order to wed with equals. ‘This factor 
was certainly operative in some Haida towns, where, for in- 
stance, the chief in one town might be the son of a chief in 
another, and the grandson of the chief in a third. Feelings of 
the same kind have governed marriages in the Oriental and 
European worlds. I do not wish it to be thought that these 
processes have gone on in a self-conscious or arbitrary manner 
on the part of the people themselves, or that they have been 
the only factors at work, but I set them forth as suggestions. 
In attempting to account for the existence of exogamous di- 
visions, it will be noticed that I have said nothing about totems. 
This is because I believe the two questions should be taken up 
separately, —the former in connection with social and consan- 
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euineal tendencies; the latter in connection with religion in its 
various phases, such as the personal manitou and the personal 
medicine. If the tribes found organized into clans and gentes 
have evolved from a condition similar to that of the plateau 
tribes and those of Washington, Oregon, and California, it is 
a fair inference that the names of the bands which ultimately 
developed into clans and gentes were similar to those of bands 
in the corresponding tribes. Those names are first and fore- 
most local names; but we also find appellations which may be 
called ‘“‘nicknames” referring to some supposed .peculiarity of 
the people, or to some real or supposed event in their past his- 
tory. Some, again, are known by the name of the chief or of 
some supposed ancestor; while on the Pacific coast we often find 
grandiloquent titles, indicating the power or social standing of 
the people. These names, therefore, are not totemic, and only 
rarely is one of them of such a character that it could be readily 
metamorphosed into a totemic name. Such being the case, we 
should look for the introduction of a totemic name alongside 
of the original appellation which it must be supposed gradually 
to replace. A tendency of this kind might be detected at either 
end of the process, totemic names, on the one hand, intruding 
themselves into bands not yet exogamic, and displacing the old 
names; and, on the other, maternal or paternal clans which have 
local or other names side by side with totems. 

As yet not enough tribes have been intimately studied to 
enable us to point to a great mass of evidence, but some that 
are fairly well known contain phenomena very much to the 
point. Thus, according to Boas, the Nootka tribes of the 
west coast of Vancouver Island are divided into a number of 
“septs,” corresponding to the bands we have been speaking of, 
which are not exogamous, but each of which, in addition to the 
local name it bears, possesses a characteristic ‘crest’ resem- 
bling a totem. The Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian possess, 
as we have seen, a maternal organization with clans and phra- 
tries. ‘The clans, however, instead of being known by totem 
names, as we should expect, nearly all bear local appellations, 
usually indicative of the place where the clan is supposed to 
have originated. At the same time each clan has the right to 
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use a number of badges or “‘crests,”’ which are nearly all figures 
of animals. Among the Tsimshian and Haida the develop- 
ment has been such that nearly all clans of any one phratry may 
wear all of the same set of crests. Among the Tlingit, how- 
ever, nearly every clan is characterized by some one crest, the 
possession of which it guards jealously; and these crests are so 
characteristic of the clans in question, that white people, and 
sometimes the Indians themselves, popularly speak of the clans 
as “‘ Frogs,” “‘ Porpoises,” “‘ Grisly Bears,” etc. This certainly 
suggests a nascent totemic nomenclature. In much the same 
way the three exogamic divisions or subtribes of the Delaware 
bore geographical names, — Munsee (“ People of the Stony 
Country’), Unalachtigo (“ People who live near the Ocean’’), 
and Unami (“People down the River”’),—but were each 
characterized by a distinct totem (Wolf, Turkey, and Turtle), 
which in history often replaces the true designation. Much the 
same seems to have been true of the Mohegan. Again we learn 
from Matthews that the names of the Navaho clans were prin- 
cipally local appellations; while the Natchez and an Athapascan 
tribe, the Kutchakutchin, consisted of three castes, the names of 
which were not totemic, except possibly in the case of the highest 
caste among the former. 

It is admitted that this treatise is based on records of a 
somewhat fragmentary character, especially those relating to 
the eastern part of the continent; but the writer hopes it may 
serve as a stimulus to have them made more complete. He 
does not wish to be understood as an advocate of “ paternal 
descent’? as opposed to ‘“‘ maternal descent,” but intends this 
as a protest against the assumption that a division of society 
into sharply marked totemic bodies with descent in either direc- 
tion was necessarily or even probably its primitive status. Ac- 
cording to the common assumption regarding what properly 
constitutes a paternal system, modern society is no more such 
than that of the Iroquois; for, if it were, it would be impossible 
for a man to inherit property from his mother. As to the 
bearing of this proposed reconstruction of the theory of social 
development on social evolution in Australia and elsewhere, all 
that can be said is that each region must be worked out by itself 
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so far as practicable; but, if it should be found impossible in 
any region to show strong reasons why one theory should be 
accepted rather than another, that ought to have most weight 
which accounts for social phenomena in some other part of the 
world. Students of aboriginal American society have the for- 
tunate advantage of dealing with a region which possesses a 
varied environment and a great many different social systems, 
thus enabling them to study the reciprocal action of one upon 
the other, the shrinkage or expansion of this or that system, 
and the direction in which each is tending. 


DECORATIVE ART OF THE ABORIGINES OF 
NORTHERN AMERICA, 


BY W. H. HOLMES. 


ECENT researches relating to the American aborigines 
have extended in a notable measure to their esthetic 
activities, and somewhat detailed studies have been made of the 
decorative art of a few of the tribes; but the phenomena are 
exceedingly varied, intricate, and elusive, and much more re- 
mains to be done before anything like final and comprehensive 
results are reached. The present brief sketch is offered with 
the hope of awakening renewed interest in a subject to which 
Dr. Boas and his immediate associates have made very impor- 
tant contributions. 

In treating of the decorative art of the tribes of northern 
America, it is not essential that theories of the evolution of 
ornament should be considered; but it may be briefly stated at 
the outset that the earliest manifestations of the phenomena 
of embellishment were probably of instinctive kinds, in which 
design, as we understand it, had no part. These manifesta- 
tions consisted rather in the assembling of attractive objects for 
the pleasure they gave, the attachment of such objects to the 
person, or the addition of colors to the skin; the motives being 
to please the primitive fancy, to attract the attention of others, 
or to simulate animals by imitating their markings. ‘These 
forms of esthetic activity would be supplemented in time by 
the application of embellishments to the dress, when that came 
into use, and to possessions of all kinds having close relations 
with the person, or which were otherwise intimately associated 
with the life and thought of the people. Among the tribes, 
the person was subject to varied decorative treatment. The 
skin was tattooed, colors were applied in Various ways, and 
ornamental objects were attached in every possible manner. 
Feathers and other articles were added to the hair; pins, plugs, 
and pendants to the ears; labrets to the lips; and encircling 
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bands to the waist, arms, and legs. The costume was elab- 
orated for decorative effect, and the head-dress especially be- 
came a marvel of gaudy display, well illustrated in the so-called 
“ war-bonnet”” of the Plains tribes, and in the still more highly 
developed head-dresses shown in the paintings and sculptures 
of the middle Americans. But it is the embellishment of things 
made and used that calls for particular attention in this places 
and in this field the American aborigines, and more especially 
the semi-civilized peoples of middle America, were hardly ex- 
celled by any other known people of corresponding culture- 
grade. Nothing with which they had to deal was left without 
some kind of decorative treatment, and their appreciation of 
the esthetic values of form and line compares favorably with 
that of the eastern Asiatics. 

The native ornament may first be considered with respect to 
the several methods of execution or utilization of the ele- 
ments. 

1. The sculptor’s art was employed in shaping and deco- 
rating objects of stone, wood, bone, horn, and shell, and in some 
sections this branch is still practised with exceptional skill. 
Among the Northwest Coast tribes, totem-poles, house-posts, 
mortuary columns, masks, batons, pipes, and various imple- 
ments and utensils, represent the forms of beasts, men, and mon- 
sters, in relief and in the round. Although these motives 
usually have primarily a symbolic or other special significance 
and rarely take wholly conventional forms, they are employed 
with remarkable skill and appreciation of their decorative pos- 
sibilities. The carvings in stone, bone, and ivory, of the Eskimo, 
are particularly noteworthy, and taste is exercised in the shap- 
ing of gbjects of every class. The motives employed are appar- 
ently not so generally symbolic as among the Indian tribes, 
and life-forms are executed with the simply artistic idea more 
definitely in view. The excellence of this far-northern work 
is no doubt in part due to the introduction of implements of 
steel and to the influence of the art of the whites. Among the 
tribes of middle North America, sculptural embellishment of 
minor works was common; and the mound-building tribes, for 
example, showed decided cleverness, especially in the decora- 
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tion of their tobacco-pipes, carving the forms of birds and 
beasts, and even men, with excellent taste. Sculpture and 
sculptural embellishment deal largely with symbolic and cere- 
monial subjects, and are almost exclusively the work of the men. 

2. Plastic ornament, the work of the modeller, was confined 
to pottery-making tribes, such as the mound-builders and the 
Pueblo. In pottery, as in sculpture, various beasts, as well as 
men and fanciful beings, were rendered in the round and in all 
degrees of relief in connection with utensils, implements, and 
other objects; and their utilization was probably due largely to 
the association of religious notions with the creatures repre- 
sented. All were introduced under the supervision of taste, 
and hence are properly classed as embellishments. Formal 
geometric decorations were rarely executed by plastic methods, 
except the simple incised varieties better classed with engraving, 
and the impressed or stamped varieties, which bear somewhat 
the same relation to the plastic art proper that engraving bears 
to sculpture. ‘The potter’s art, relating primarily to house- 
hold affairs, was practised almost exclusively by the women. 
Ornamental designs worked out in the native metals, excepting 
where the methods of the whites have been introduced, are 
essentially plastic in character and execution. North of Mexico 
the work of the early days was confined very largely to repoussé 
figures executed in sheet-metal. The working of metal, so far 
as known, is a man’s art. 

3. Engraved ornament is executed with pointed tools on sur- 
faces of various kinds, and has characteristics in common with 
both sculpture and painting. In certain branches of art it deals 
principally with geometric figures, but in others life motives are 
employed with considerable freedom, the representations run- 
ning through the entire scale of convention. ‘The work of the 
Eskimo executed on bone and ivory illustrates the more decid- 
edly pictorial phases of this branch, although there are in their 
art apparent traces of an earlier geometric stage of engraved 
design. The work of the Northwest Coast ‘tribes, executed on 
wood, bone, stone, and metal, embodies animal forms almost 
exclusively, and is always highly conventional, though never 
fully geometric in style. The work of the mound-builders, 
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while employing life-forms to some extent, is largely geometric. 
The Pueblo relied on the brush rather than on the graver for 
their ornament. Pictographic inscriptions executed in incised 
lines on rock surfaces, birch-bark, etc., are not properly classed 
as ornament. Engraved decoration has closely associated with 
it, in the potter’s art, a wide range of imprinted and stamped 
figures, which are usually quite formal, as in the ancient pottery 
of the Southern and Eastern States and in the coil-ware of the 
ancient Pueblo. Engraved design employed in heraldic, to- 
temic, and religious art is usually the work of men; applied to 
domestic art, as in ceramics, it is the work of women. 

4. Embellishments in color are applied to objects or surfaces 
by means of a great variety of implements and devices, and in 
the form of paints, dry pigments, stains, and dyes, or are 
pricked into the skin. They take a prominent place in the art 
of the Northern aborigines. Color-ornament, in its simplest 
form, consists in the application of plain colors to the person 
and to the surface of objects, but more commonly it takes the 
form of pictorial and conventional designs of wide range; 
and not infrequently sculptured and modelled life-forms, as 
masks, totem-poles, earthen vases, etc., are colored in imitation 
of nature, although generally in formal fashion. By far the 
most important branch of color-decoration embraces conyen- 
tional delineations of life-forms on manufactured articles and 
constructions. These decorations, usually symbolic, are char- 
acteristically displayed on articles of skin among the hunter 
tribes, as the Sioux; on the pottery of the more sedentary peo- 
ples, as the Pueblo; and on houses, utensils, and ceremonial 
objects among the Northwest Coast tribes. Although the free- 
hand methods employed in the painter’s art are favorable to 
flowing lines and the graphic reproduction of life-forms, the 
color-ornament of some of the tribes is almost exclusively geo- 
metric, good illustrations appearing in the pottery of the an- 
cient Pueblo and in the decoration of articles of skin by some of 
the Plains tribes. It is probable that the geometric character 
in the first of these instances is in a measure due to copying from 
textile designs, and, in the second, to the use of rigid coloring- 
implements instead of brushes. The mound-builders, skilful 
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with the graver’s point, seem to have had slight mastery of the 
brush, although some good examples of their work in this 
branch have been obtained from the ancient key settlements of 
Florida. In painting, as in engraving, symbolic designs seem 
to originate largely with men, and non-symbolic with women, 
although the distinctions between the work of the sexes prob- 
ably vary with the social organization and state of culture. 

A peculiar method of color-decoration practised by some of 
the tribes consisted in the cutting or scraping away of portions 
of the surface-coloring of an object, developing the design in 
the contrasting color beneath. 

It has often been assumed that native taste in the use of 
colors is instinctive, and that harmonious results are a mat- 
ter of course; but there is apparently little evidence on this 
point, and it is probable that the pleasing combinations observed 
were in large measure due to the fact that the colors available 
to the tribes were generally quiet in tone rather than brilliant. 
Colors were often symbolic, being associated with particular 
concepts; as green with summer, white with winter, blue with 
death, yellow with the east, and red with the west. 

5. Textile ornament, elaborated in the constructive features 
or units of the art and in colors associated with these, is dis- 
displayed to good advantage in the weaving of the ancient and 
modern Pueblo and the Navaho of to-day, and also among 
some of the tribes of the Northwest, the Shoshone, Sahaptin, 
and Chilkat, for example. It is usually highly geometric in 
style, as a result of the peculiar technique. In this art, even 
life-forms take on characteristics of the construction or combi- 
nation of parts, and geometric characters necessarily prevail. 
The same is true in general of the decorations in the allied arts 
of basketry, feather-work, bead-work, quill-work, netting, and 
embroidery. The last-named, although assuming some of the 
characteristics of the textile foundation on which it is super- 
posed, frequently expresses its designs in flowing graphic forms; 
and the same is true in a lesser degree in the gobelin tapestry 
style of weaving practised by the Northwest Coast tribes. As 
already stated, the decorative motives of the last-mentioned 
tribes, with the exception of the Nootka and other of the more 
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southern tribes, are in the main representative of life-forms, 
but their basketry decoration is almost exclusively geometric. 
Feather-work had a prominent place in native art, and is still 
common in the west, the feather-de¢ked baskets of some of the 
Pacific coast tribes being marvels of tasteful and brilliant orna- 
ment. The basketry designs of the Western tribes furnish 
striking illustrations of the native genius for decoration. So 
far as known, the mound-building tribes had made no consider- 
able progress in this branch. Textile art of all forms is largely 
the work of women. 

6. Inlaying was employed by the more advanced tribes in 
the decoration of objects of wood, stone, and bone; but the 
decorations were usually of a very simple nature, and are of no 
particular importance in the discussion of the native ornament 
of the north. The ancient Mexicans, however, executed many 
superb works by this method. 

Associated ornaments are appended or otherwise attached to 
articles of dress, accoutrements, utensils, etc., and consist of tas- 
sels, fringes, beads, feathers, buttons, bells, and the like. They 
are not usually employed, however, in the elaboration of de- 
signs, though effective as ornaments. 

The embellishments introduced into the native arts by the 
various methods described above include or represent several 
classes of motives, which, although not always readily distin- 
guished one from another, may be grouped in a general way as 
follows: (1) the technic, having its immediate origin in tech- 
nical features of the arts themselves, and primarily non-ideo- 
graphic; (2) the simply esthetic, introduced from various 
sources solely for the purpose of adornment, and also primarily 
non-ideographic; (3) the simply ideographic, portraying pic- 
torially some scene, object, or incident, or expressing in more 
or less formal manner some ordinary or non-sacred idea, as a 
name, a number, purpose, ownership, title, rank, achievement, 
a personal or tribal device, etc.; (4) the sacred, expressive of 
some religious concept, very generally delineative and present 
because the concept has a significant relationship with the per- 
son or the object decorated. Employed in the various arts, 
these diversified elements are subject to many mutations of 
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form and meaning. Applied to objects of art or to the person, 
the forms of all classes of motives, significant and non-signifi- 
cant, are, to a greater or less degree, under the supervision of 
taste, and undergo modifications to satisfy the esthetic sense. 
The simplest denotive signs, for example, are not cut on an 
implement or utensil without attention to spacing, uniformity 
of outline, and neatness of finish, while realistic representations 
are adapted to or brought into harmony with the varying con- 
ditions under which they are employed. Motives of all classes 
take on different forms, or receive distinct treatment, in each of 
the arts with which they are associated, on account of differ- 
ences in technique and in the material, shape, and size of the 
objects to which they are applied. These changes are in the 
direction of elaboration where this is called for, as in the filling 
of large spaces, and in the direction of simplicity as influenced 
by restricted spaces, by haste in execution, or by ‘defective skill; 
and when the shapes or available spaces demand it, figures are 
distorted and divided or subdivided without regard to repre- 
sentative consistency. Representations of natural forms intro- 
duced into embellishments have, in general, a tendency to be- 
come more conventional with repetition, and under the influence 
of the technique of some of the arts, as in weaving, they pass 
readily into purely conventional forms. It does not follow, 
however, that geometric forms necessarily originate in this way. 
It appears that with many primitive tribes geometric ornament 
comes into general use at a very early stage of culture-progress, 
arising in technical features of the arts, in suggestions of fancy, 
and possibly in other ways. Graphic delineations of life-forms 
coming into use later combine with or take the place of the con- 
ventional decorations, and in so doing are forced into the con- 
ventional mould, assuming various degrees of simplification and 
geometricity. There is also, no doubt, a reciprocal elaboration 
of the geometric forms to meet the requirements of the new 
associations. That highly geometric phases of decoration in 
many cases come into use quite early, is apparent from a glance 
at the work of the Northern tribes. In the Pueblo region the 
handsome earthenware of the olden time displays mainly non- 
realistic geometric phases of embellishment. That of the mid- 
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dle period has a considerable percentage of representative ele- 
ments, while that of the later time is rich in realistic motives. 
In the Mississippi Valley and the Atlantic woodlands simple 
geometric decorations seem to ‘prevail more fully among 
the more primitive tribes, and the realistic among the more 
cultured. The change from the formal to the realistic is 
no doubt due somewhat to the gradual adaptation of deco- 
rated articles, at first purely practical in function, to sacred cere- 
monial uses. The ideas associated with ornament are greatly 
diversified in derivation and character, and subject to profound 
changes with lapse of time, with advance in culture, and with 
tribal mutations. The simple technic and esthetic motives are 
without particular ideographic associations, although ideas may 
be attached to or read into them at any stage of their utilization 
by the imaginative, symbol-loving aborigines. With all tribes 
devoted to the embellishing arts, there is necessarily a large 
body of non-ideographic motives which had no significance orig- 
inally, or which have lost it; but it is a common practice to 
give to the figures names suggested by their forms, often perhaps 
for convenience of reference merely; thus, a triangular figure 
woven in a basket or painted on a leather case may be called 
a tepee by one people, a mountain by another, and an arrow- 
head by a third; a simple cross may become the morning star, 
a mythic animal, or a sign of the four quarters of the world. 
And these simple designs employed in basketry or bead-work 
may be so associated as to tell or suggest a story, which 
may be elaborated indefinitely by the primitive fancy. Again, 
any simple motive may suggest some symbol or sacred crea- 
ture; thus, a mere crooked line, previously meaningless, may 
become a serpent with a whole train of superstitions attached, 
or it may be made to stand for lightning, the shaft of the gods, 
or it may be assumed to represent a river about which the 
fathers have woven a network of myth. Ornament belonging 
to or derived from religious and other symbolic forms of art, 
however, was originally fully burdened with associated ideas. 
The art of a highly religious people is thus especially rich in 
ideographic elements, and the character of these elements is in a 
large measure determined by the nature of the particular en- 
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vironment. An agricultural people, for example, occupying an 
arid region and devoting much attention to the ceremonial 
bringing of rain, employs a great number of symbols repre- 
senting clouds, lightning, rain, water, and water-animals, and 
these are introduced freely into its decorative art. A maritime 
people, depending on the products of the sea for subsistence, 
embodies in its mythology the creatures of the sea and the birds 
and the beasts that prey upon them, and symbols depicting these 
have a prominent place in its ornamental art. The dominant 
thought of a people in other than the religious realm finds ex- 
pression in pictography, and in this form passes into ornament. 
It is observed that warlike peoples, as the tribes of the Plains, 
devoted to military achievement, are wont to embody in their 
art, in association more or less intimate with their religious 
symbols, the signs and emblems of daring deeds, and with some 
of the Plains tribes a system of military devices has arisen which 
constitutes a primitive phase of heraldry. These devices ap- 
plied to shields, costumes, and dwellings, take their place in the 
decorative arts of the people. 

Considerable diversity in the ideas associated with decora- 
tion arises from differences in the spheres of activity of men 
and women. Delineative elements having their origin in myth 
and ceremony, in military occupations and the chase, and in 
pictography generally, are largely the creations of men; the 
activities of women are connected in a great measure with 
the domestic establishment, and embellishments employed in the 
strictly domestic arts consist in large part of designs derived 
from non-symbolic sources or those which have associated mean- 
ings obtained traditionally, or from dreams or the like, invented 
to please the fancy. However, articles made by women for 
men, as clothing and certain ceremonial objects, may be embel- 
lished with subjects pertaining to masculine activities. So dif- 
ferent is the point of view of the two sexes, that it sometimes 
happens that designs identical in origin and appearance, used 
by men and women respectively, have wholly distinct interpre- 
tations. It would seem that where a marked difference exists 
between the decorative work of men and women, especially 
among the more primitive tribes, that of women is less dis- 
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tinctly symbolic than that of men, less graphic in character, and 
more fully dominated by simple esthetic requirements. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that each tribe employs 
in its ornament a group of elements or motives, ideographic and 
non-ideographic, more or less distinctly its own and variously 
derived, and having characteristics determined largely by the 
grade and kind of culture and the nature of the immediate en- 
vironment. The ornament of one tribe acts upon that of a 
neighboring tribe, and is reacted upon according to the degree 
of tribal intimacy and culture relationship, and the motives with 
or without their associated significance pass from one to the 
other, undergoing changes more or less radical, and giving rise 
to endless variants. The ornamental art of any tribe is thus, 
as a rule, highly composite in style and significance, being de- 
rived through a plexus of channels, and conditioned at all times 
by the particular environment. 

In view of.these facts, it behooves the student of ornament 
to approach the subjects of origin and significance with due cau- 
tion. He should remember that an identical or closely analo- 
gous conventional form may have diverse origins; and that the 
exact significance of a given ornament, formal or graphic, must 
be sought, not in analogous devices of other peoples, and not in 
explanations previously obtained, but from the particular tribe, 
clan, society, or individual found using it; and that a search for 
ultimate meanings is fraught with peculiar difficulties, if not 
necessarily futile. 


A PSYCHO-PHYSICAL ELEMENT IN PRIMITIVE ART. 
BY CLARK WISSLER. 


HE various problems suggested by the study of primitive 
art have received a great deal of attention at the hands 
of students of ethnology. One of the most striking character- 
istics of such art is the existence of two types rarely found well 
developed in the same tribe; viz., representative art and orna- 
mentation. ‘The latter stands out in contrast to the former 
because of its extreme geometric character. There are good 
reasons for assuming that these two types are related; and it 
has often been stated that representative art precedes orna- 
mentation in the normal development of the race, and that 
people first draw well or realistically, but that gradually their 
drawings degenerate into angular forms, until their art becomes 
pure ornamentation, and ceases to have objective representative 
value. The observations leading to the formulation of this 
theory are various. In the first place, the earliest works of art 
from the caves of Europe are not only realistic, but merito- 
riously representative; and, while later periods yield next to 
nothing in the way of representative art, they offer a superabun- 
dance of geometric ornamentation. These, however, are but 
suggestive data, because of the unbridged chasm between the 
various known prehistoric cultures of Europe. The strongest 
support to this theory, however, is found in the art of living 
peoples. It has been discovered that many people still see in 
their geometric ornamentation the forms of the animals they 
may once have represented, and it has been possible in many 
cases to find extant some of the steps intervening between pure 
representation and conventionalized ornamentation. This, 
taken with the fact that almost everywhere primitive people 
interpret their geometric designs as realistic, usually as the rep- 
resentations of animals, seems to indicate a great probability in 
favor of the realistic origin of all designs. 
189 
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Recent studies in North America,! however, have suggested 
the possibility of no necessary connection between the objective 
form of the design and the object, it is supposed to represent, 
because in many cases the same design is given different inter- 
pretations by different peoples; yet this, as evidence, does not 
dispose of the theory that all designs were once representative 
of realistic forms, chiefly animal. In many cases they have 
been borrowed from other tribes, and in others misinterpreted 
by their makers. 

However, there is another aspect of this problem that should 
be considered. The preceding theory is a theory of develop- 
ment by degeneration, in that art begins with representative 
forms that gradually die out and leave their distorted geomet- 
rical skeletons. Yet the theory is modest, and does not attempt 
to account for the origin of representative art itself, but assumes 
a fair development of it to have existed at the point of depart- 
ure. Thus the theory is not synthetic, like those accounting 
for other culture phenomena, and is open to objection, in that 
ornamentation is in itself a development, or at least presents all 
the objective evidences of it. Geometric designs among some 
races are few in number and correspondingly simple, while 
among others they are numerous and correspondingly complex. 
It has been shown elsewhere that some divisions of the Dakota 
preserve a well-developed technique in decorative design, in 
which they actually construct designs from design elements. 
These elements are simple geometrical figures, and are pro- 
duced by primitive practical geometric methods; and here we 
have evidence of an activity in ornamentation that is synthetic, 
and in some respects opposed to the theory of degeneration. 

Now, there seems good ground for an opposing theory of 
design origin; viz., the view that designs are synthetic in their 
origin, built up out of simple elements, and that as such they 
are independent of all representative forms. The strength of 
this theory lies first in its agreement with our experience in 
other affairs of the human mind. Things of the world of men 
go in the accumulative way, and it seems natural to assume that 
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man began with scratches and ended with ornamentation of 
elaborate and intricate forms. The hacking and scratching 
occurring in daily activity must have made an impression upon 
man. A feeling for symmetry of form, and for regularity, 
which seems quite fundamental in the mind of man, is a suffi- 
cient basis for the working-up of these scratches into ornamen- 
tation. 

If we examine the psycho-physical basis of this art, we shall 
find good reason for strengthening our view. Marking, as an 
activity, must underlie all representative forms, and the funda- 
mental steps in art may have been more nearly allied to orna- 
mentation than to representative art. The consciousness of the 
visible effect of the art must be, as psychologists have noted, the 
point of departure. This alone, however, is not sufficient for 
representative results. AA man may know that a scratch or 
mark will result from certain acts, but where will he get the 
idea that these scratches can be so ordered as to represent an 
object? ‘The idea, or association between a mental copy and 
a graphic one, must be had. ‘The fact that we get it now by 
imitation aids our view, for in its inception it must have come 
as a discovery on the part of one individual. Now the child 
discovers it in the activities of his elders, but then the individual 
must have discovered it in his own acts. The most natural 
thing is to assume that he saw a resemblance between certain 
sequences in scratches or marks and objects. 

Once man caught the idea of representing a mental copy of 
objects by marks: representative art was born, and could be 
handed on by imitation. The fidelity of the representation 
must have grown from time to time as the artist became more 
critical. 

On the other hand, random movements, or the psycho- 
physical basis for the hacking and marking, normally follow 
certain sequences determined chiefly by anatomical conditions 
and the rhythmic character of nervous discharges, producing 
in the objective graphic results that are marked by a symmetry 
and balance of form pleasing because of the instinctive esthet- 
ical feeling. Thus an idea of expressing something other than 
representative art might be suggested, and this idea might in 
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turn lead to the development of ornamentation irrespective of 
representative art. However, the purpose of this brief is not 
to formulate a new theory of art, but to emphasize another ele- 
ment, somewhat opposed to the representative, that must have 
played a part in the development of art. The psycho-physical 
basis of motor rhythm, the esthetic sense, and the ideation ten- 
dency to receive the suggestion of the whole from a part, seem 
sufficient to a theory of the development of art, that is wholly 
synthetic, and that accounts for the presence of the representa- 
tive and decorative characteristics as two phases of tribal 
specialization. 


THE SIX-UNIT DESIGN IN ANCIENT PERUVIAN 
CLOTH: 


BY CHARLES W. MEAD. 


N the early part of 1905, Professor Franz Boas asked me 
if I had ever noticed a color-scheme in ancient Peruvian 
textiles. There happened to be on my table at the time a piece 
of such ‘‘ mummy-cloth”’ having a row of animal figures around 
its edges. After examining this, Professor Boas made the fol- 
lowing memorandum, which he left with me, saying that it 
would be interesting to look more fully into the matter when 
an opportunity should present itself. 


The abbreviations on this sketch stand for white, red, yellow, 
gray, pink, yellow, white, etc.; and these were the colors in 
which the animal figures were woven, in the order named. ‘The 
groups of colors enclosed by the curved lines were, as I under- 
stood, suggestions as to series of colors to be looked for as a 
possible key to the number and order of the different colors in 
the unknown scheme, if any such existed. Not long after this I 
had occasion to overhaul the large collection of cloth from the 
ancient Peruvian graves in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, and took this opportunity to act on Pro- 
fessor Boas’s suggestion. ‘This led to a very curious and inter- 
esting discovery. 

While the people who made this cloth appear to have had no 
definite color-scheme properly so called, no particular number of 
colors, nor any fixed order for their succession, there is a definite 
design which seems to have been followed all over the Coast 
region and in many parts, at least, of the interior, as far east- 
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ward as the great Lake of Titicaca. This is what I call the 
“six-unit design.” It appears to have been invariably em- 
ployed when the figures forming the ornamentation are on the 
same plane. 

Some of the most familiar examples of this work are to be 
found on the borders of vicufia wool commonly attached to the 
cotton ponchos, the bands found on the heads of mummies, the 
various belts or sashes, and in the broad bands of decoration 
which sometimes cross the finer sort of vicufa ponchos. 

The six units of the design are of the same size and pattern, 
but each varies from the preceding and following one in the 
color or colors employed. This is the common form; but in 
some cases we find the design composed of three units of one 
color, followed by three of another, or four of one and two of 
another, etc. In every case the six-unit design is retained. 

It will be seen by Professor Boas’s memorandum above that 
he had noted down the six colors of the design; and had he 
examined other pieces at the time, he would have found the 
number of units the same, but of different colors. In the exam- 
ination of a large number of pieces, I was unable to find two 
having the same colors in the same order of succession. 

We will now look at the representation of the three pieces of 
cloth shown on Plate x. The illustration gives no idea of the 
beautiful colors of the originals, nor is it possible in most cases 
to determine exactly what the color is: but it answers our pur- 
pose, inasmuch as it differentiates the colors one from another, 
and thus two units of the same color or colors may readily be 
recognized as such. 

Fig. 1 in this plate shows a border of vicufia wool which was 
formerly attached to a cotton poncho found in an ancient grave 
at Pachacamac, Peru. In this the figures or units of the design 
are in the form of diagonal bars; each bar having triangular 
projections on its sides, representing conventionalized cat’s- 
heads. A number has been placed at the lower end of each 
bar to facilitate the description which follows. 

As the exact colors cannot be determined from the illustra- 
tion, I have thought it advisable, in this instance, to give those 
of the first six bars, comprising the six-unit design. These are — 
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. Bright-red with brown dots. 

. Blue with pink dots. 

. Dull-yellow with brown dots. 

. White with pink and brown dots. 
. Dark-green with red dots. 

. Red with green dots. 


Dunk WN 


Successive repetitions of this series of colored bars make up 
the whole border, so that the colors in Nos. 7—12 are the same 
as those in Nos. 1-6, and so on. 

Fig. 2 is a band of vicuna cloth from the head of a mummy 
from Marquez, Peru. In this band the position of every other 
figure is the reverse of the preceding one. Their colors, from 
left to right, are white, blue, yellow, brown, green, and brown. 

Fig. 3 shows a portion of a vicuna border of a poncho from 
the coast, north of Lima. Here the design is in the form of 
four bird’s heads joined to a central diamond-shaped figure. 
Each square is woven in three colors, and, as in the other pieces, 
each of the six units of the design is different. The six-unit 
design is evident in the illustration. 

Plate x1 shows a portion of a broad decorative band across 
the middle of a very fine poncho of vicuna wool from the Island 
of Titicaca, Lake Titicaca, Bolivia. This band is 72.5 cm. 
long (the width of the poncho) by 15.6 cm. broad; and the 
colors, which vary from three to six in number in the different 
squares, are apparently as brilliant as on the day when the piece 
of textile came from the loom. Here, as in the poncho border 
shown on Plate x, Fig. 1, the principle of ornamentation is 
based on six diagonal rows. In the illustration on Plate x1 
each row is composed of five squares exactly alike in design and 
colors, but each row of a different pattern. As a result of this 
arrangement, if we take as a starting-point any square in any 
of the five rows, and count either to the right or to the left of 
it in the same row, it will be found that the seventh square is 
identical with the first, and at the same time forms the first 
unit in the repetition of the six-unit design. 


DIE BAUMKALEBASSE IM TROPISCHEN AMERIKA, 
EIN BEITRAG ZUR ETHNOBOTANIK. 


VON C. V. HARTMAN. 


ER Ackerbau ist in Amerika, wie schon seit langem von 
Gallatin erwiesen, in der tropischen Zone entstanden und 
hat sich von dort aus in die gemassigte Zone in nérdlicher sowie 
in siidlicher Richtung verbreitet. Als die jetzige Nordgrenze 
der Gramineae, die als Stammformen der Zea Mays L. be- 
trachtet werden miissen, wurde erst kirzlich von einer der 
Expeditionen des American Museum of Natural History in 
New York etwa der 27. Grad nordlicher Breite nahe beim Te- 
pehuan Pueblo, Baborigame, im Staate Durango, Mexico, be- 
stimmt. 

Einheimische Baumkultur blihte in den Tropen und Sub- 
tropen, drang aber nie in die gemassigten Zonen ein und ist 
auch nie dort spontan entstanden. Die in der ganzen unge- 
heuren Ausdehnung der gemassigten Zonen der beiden Amerika 
wohnenden Indianer, wiewohl in grossen Gebieten schon seit 
alters angesiedelt und ackerbautreibend, haben niemals, so weit 
unsere Quellen erkennen lassen, auch nur eine einzige Art der 
zahlreichen und héchst wertvollen fruchttragenden Baume, 
Straucher und Rankengewachse, mit welchen die Natur ihre 
Landschaften ausstattete, angebaut. 

Da aber die Indianer, besonders die nomadischen Stamme in 
den Waldgegenden zu einem grossen Teil von den Niissen und 
anderen Frichten der einheimischen Baume und Straucher 
lebten, miissen sie jedenfalls auf ihren periodischen Ziigen und 
Wanderungen sehr viel zur Ausdehnung des natiirlichen Ver- 
breitungsgebietes vieler dieser Formen beigetragen haben. Die 
ersten europaischen Pioniere fanden, als sie zuerst Indianer- 
ansiedlungen in den éstlichen Teilen der Vereinigten Staaten 
erreichten, sogar dicht bei den Dérfern Dickichte oder Gruppen 
von wilden Pflaumen- und Kirschbiumen, deren Friichte von 
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den Einwohnern jahrlich geerntet und hiaufig trocken aufbe- 
wahrt wurden. Diese kleinen Obstgarten waren dann aber 
zufalligen Ursprungs und einfach tiber Abfallhaufen u. s. w. 
ihrer Mahlzeiten gewachsen. In keinem einzigen Falle gibt 
es im Amerika der gemassigten Zone, wie gesagt, einen Beleg 
fiir wirkliche, einheimische Kultur irgend eines Obstbaums. 
Nirgends ist vor der Ankunft der Weissen auch nur ein ein- 
ziges der wilden Holzgewachse, die essbare Frichte tragen, 
cultivirt worden, weder durch Samen und Stecklinge, noch durch 
Verpflanzung auserlesener wertvoller Varietiten. 

Sobald wir aber den tropischen Girtel betreten, finden wir 
eine grosse Anzahl von Baumen und Strauchern, die, von den 
vorgeschritteneren Volkern unter die Herrschaft des Menschen 
gebracht, vielfach bedeutend veredelt, in Formen differencirt 
und allmahlich von Stamm zu Stamm uber grosse Gebiete ver- 
breitet worden sind. Mehrere der tropischen amerikanischen 
Fruchtbaume zeigen Spuren einer vielleicht Jahrtausende alten 
Kultur. Solche sind die Formen von Spondias und Persea, die 
durch die grosse Anzahl ihrer Varietéten— mit Frichten, die 
sich in Farbe, Form, Grosse, Geschmack und Reifezeit unter- 
scheiden und von den Eingeborenen mit verschiedenen Namen 
bezeichnet werden—das hohe Alter ihrer Abstammung be- 
zeugen. Andere, wie z. B. die Guilielmapalme, gestatten eine 
ahnliche Schlussfolgerung aus der Tatsache, dass ihre Frucht 
fast oder gar keine Samen enthalt, was, wie allgemein bekannt, 
nur nach einer sehr langen Periode der Kultur vorkommt. 

Unter den einheimischen Fruchtbaumen—ich gebrauche 
dieses Wort in seiner weitesten Bedeutung, inbezug auf alle 
Baume, die wegen der niitzlichen Eigenschaften ihrer Friichte 
cultivirt werden — gibt es wenige, die in der Hauswirtschaft der 
Indianer des tropischen Amerika eine wichtigere Rolle gespielt 
haben als der Kalebassenbaum, Crescentia L. Die Gattung 
Crescentia, Familie Bignoniaceae, zahlt vier oder fiinf Arten 
kleiner Baume oder Straucher, die alle dem tropischen Amerika 
angehoren. Vom wirtschaftlichen Gesichtspunkte die wich- 
tigste ist die Art C. Cujete L., die sich von Florida stiidwarts in 
Westindien, Mexiko, Central- und Sidamerika bis zu den stid- 
lichsten Staaten Brasiliens findet, d. h. sich ber einen Raum 
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von mehr als fiinfzig Breitegraden ausbreitet. Der Kalebas- 
senbaum ist etwa 15—25 Fuss hoch (Plate x11). Mit seinem 
kurzen Stamm und seiner ausgebreiteten Krone, besonders wenn 
dieselbe mit zahlreichen, runden, grtinen Friichten beladen ist, 
erinnert er den Reisenden in der Entfernung an einen Apfel- 
baum. Die Aste sind sehr dick, ungeteilt, beinahe vollkommen 
wagerecht und sehr lang. Die in Biischeln angeordneten Blat- 
ter sind klein, dunkelgriin und von elliptischer Form. Die 
Bliiten, die unmittelbar am Stamm oder an alten Asten wachsen, 
haben eine glockenférmige, violette bis schwarzbraune oder 
griinliche Krone. Die Frichte sind gewohnlich rund, von der 
Grésse eines Menschenkopfes oder gar grésser, aber mitunter 
auch kleiner, und dann ei-, birnen- oder becherformig. 

Das Wort ,,Kalebasse,“ vom spanischen calabaza, wird ge- 
wohnlich vom arabischen gar (,,Kurbis“) und yabis (,,trocken“ ) 
abgeleitet. In den Schriften der alteren spanischen Geschicht- 
schreiber wird das aztekische Wort xical, jical oder hispanisirt 
- jicara oft auf die Frucht der Crescentia angewendet, aber in 
der Regel wird in diesen Werken das Wort calabaza ohne 
Unterschied, sowohl ftir die verschiedenen Formen dieser 
Frucht, wie fir die der verschiedenen krauterartigen Kirbisse, 
Schlingpflanzen. der Familie der Cucurbitaceae, gebraucht. 
Selbst in den meisten geographischen und Reisewerken der 
Neuzeit, sowohl als in den meisten Museen, wird der Ausdruck 
»Kalebasse” in derselben Weise benutzt zur Bezeichnung dieser 
beiden grossen Gruppen von Kalebassen, die im primitiven 
Haushalt vielen ahnlichen praktischen Zwecken dienen. Die 
zwei Formen sind aber schon beim ersten Anblick leicht zu 
unterscheiden, und die indianischen Sprachen machen immer 
eine sehr bestimmte Unterscheidung zwischen diesen Friichten, 
die von zwei so verschiedenen Pflanzengruppen herriihren. Es 
scheint deshalb ratsam, den Ausdruck ,,Baumkalebasse” zur 
Bezeichnung der Crescentiafrucht zu benutzen. 

Wegen ihrer Grosse und Form miissen die Friichte des Kale- 
bassenbaums schon sehr friih die Aufmerksamkeit des primi- 
tiven Menschen auf sich gelenkt haben, und die harten Schalen 
dienten unzweifelhaft zu seinen friihesten Ess- und Trinkge- 
fassen. Die Baumkalebassen waren mit den Kiirbissen die 
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ersten Vorbilder der Tongefasse in diesen Gegenden. Besonders 
in Centralamerika, wo noch heute diese Baume in den meisten 
Indianeransiedlungen und deren Nahe haufig sind, findet man 
eine ganze Menge von alten Tongefassen, die augenscheinlich 
charakteristische Typen von Baumkalebassen nachahmen, be- 
sonders becher- und birnenférmige Varietaten (Plate xm, Figs. 
4, 5), die nicht unter den hartschaligen Friichten der hier gefun- 
denen Cucurbitaceae angetroffen werden. 

In vielen, wenn nicht in den meisten Teilen des tropischen 
Amerika, sind die Baumkalebassen in viel allgemeineren Ge- 
brauch gekommen und finden vielfachere Anwendung in der 
indianischen Haushaltung als die Kiurbisse. Dies ist beson- 
ders im tropischen Centralamerika und Mexiko der Fall. 
Uberall in diesen Gegenden, wo die indianische Bevélkerung 
vorwiegt oder sehr zahlreich ist, wie in Guatemala, Salvador 
oder gewissen stidmexikanischen Staaten, werden die Kalebas- 
sengefasse noch jetzt in fast jedem Hause und zu allen még- 
lichen Zwecken benutzt, nicht nur als Trink- und Speisegefasse, 
sondern auch als Schopfloffel, Siebe (Plate xm, Fig. 7), Dosen 
(Plate xi, Fig. 6) und Behalter fiir Nahrungsmittel, Frichte, 
Heilkrauter, Samen, Farbemittel, Salz u. s. w. Wenn in Sal- 
vador eine Indianerfrau zum Markt geht, um ihre kleinen 
Einkaufe vorzunehmen, kann man oft beobachten, wie sie ein 
Kalebassengefass umgekehrt auf ihrem Kopfe tragt, in welchem 
sie dann spater die eingekauften Sachen, z. B. Kaffee, Tortillas 
oder Frichte, nach Hause tragt. 

Es gibt mehrere Griinde, weshalb die Baumkalebasse in der 
centralamerikanischen Haushaltung in grésserer Ausdehnung 
benutzt wird als der Kirbis. Erstens eignet sich die Kalebasse 
ihrer Grosse und Form wegen besser zu Trinkgefassen und 
Essschalen. Zweitens kommt die dinne elastische Schale der 
Baumkalebasse dem Holz an Harte nahe und ist folglich sehr 
viel dauerhafter als die verhaltnismassig weiche und zerbrech- 
liche Schale des Kurbisses. Zu diesen Vorteilen, die vom Ge- 
sichtspunkte der Nutzlichkeit von Bedeutung sind, gesellt sich 
ein anderer von nicht geringerer Wichtigkeit. Die Schale der 
Kalebassen zeigt, nach Entfernung der griinen Oberhaut eine 
schone, gelblichweisse Oberflache, die sich sehr gut zum An- 
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bringen von allerlei Ornamenten eignet. Wenn man den hoch 
entwickelten kiinstlerischen Sinn der centralamerikanischen und 
benachbarten Indianer in Betracht zieht, wird man leicht be- 
greifen, mit welchem Ejifer sich die Eingeborenen die ihren 
Zwecken so iiberaus dienliche Kalebasse nutzbar machten. 
Wie die Tongefasse, auf deren Ornamentirung und Verscho- 
nerung sie solch unglaubliche Sorgfalt verwendeten, dienten die 
Kalebassengefasse demselben wichtigen Zweck, Speisen und 
Getrank aufzunehmen, und wurden folglich bald als Weihe- 
schalen bei den religidsen Festen und Ceremonieen benutzt. 

Selbst heute stellen die Azteken von Salvador verzierte Ge- 
fasse auf ihre Hausaltare, wenn sie das Fest der Toten feiern; 
ahnliche Gefasse, die Speisen enthalten, werden bei einem Lei- 
chenbegangnis in das Grab gelegt. Sie haben auch das Sprich- 
wort: , Der Kalebassenbaum ist eine Gabe der Gotter, weshalb 
der Blitzgott, Tuteco, ihm niemals Schaden tun wird. Wenn 
ein Blitzstrahl ein Haus trifft und alles ubrige zerstort, werden 
die von Kalebasse hergestellten Sachen unbeschadigt bleiben.“ 
In der Mythologie der centralamerikanischen Volker spielt der 
Kalebassenbaum eine wichtige Rolle. Im ,Popol Vuh,” dem 
heiligen Buche der Quichés, ist ein Kapitel, in welchem der 
wundervolle Kalebassenbaum die Mittelfigur ist, und ich habe 
selbst unter den Azteken von Salvador eine andere interessante 
mythologische Erzahlung tiber denselben Baum aufgezeichnet. 
In beiden Erzahlungen wird die auffallende Ahnlichkeit im Aus- 
sehen der Baumkalebasse und eines menschlichen Schidels und 
die daraus gefolgerte Verwandlung des einen in die andere 
mit vielen originellen Einzelheiten besprochen. Unter den 
Namen der Gotter im ,,Popol Vuh” wird auch der von Ah- 
Raza-Tzel erwahnt, was ,,Verfertiger von Jicara-Gefassen” 
bedeutet. 

E. J. Payne, der in seinem Buch “ History of America” den 
Kulturpflanzen und Baumen der Urbewohner dieses Continents 
mehr Aufmerksamkeit geschenkt hat als irgend ein anderer 
neuerer Autor, stellt die wahrscheinlich viel zu weit gehende 
Behauptung auf, dass ,wihrend in den tropischen und _ sub- 
tropischen Gegenden der alten Welt, vom westlichen Afrika 
bis nach Java, den wichtigsten Fruchtbaumen noch ein heiliger 
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Charakter zugeschrieben wird, dieser Zug vollstindig unter den 
Ureinwohnern Amerikas fehlt.“ Im Gegenteil kénnen wir 
annehmen, dass Vorstellungen und Mythen iiber den gottlichen 
Ursprung und Charakter der meisten wichtigen Obst- und an- 
deren ntitzlichen Baume iiberall in der neuen sowohl als in der 
alten Welt entstanden und verbreitet sein miissen. Jedoch mag 
es vorkommen, dass wir ftir das tropische Amerika, wo noch 
so wenig mythologisches Material gesammelt worden ist, nicht 
immer den direkten Beweis zu liefern imstande sind. Wir 
k6nnen aber schon hinreichende Schliisse ziehen aus dem, was 
bereits ber Baume wie die Kalebasse, die Ceiba und iiber an- 
dere Nahrungs- und Getrankpflanzen wie die Agave, den Mais, 
Kirbis, Maniok u. s. w. verdffentlicht worden ist. 

In Costa Rica, wo die Bevolkerung jetzt fast ausschliesslich 
aus Mestizen und beinahe reinen Abkémmlingen der Spanier 
besteht, wird die Baumkalebasse jetzt verhaltnismassig wenig 
benutzt. Europadische Waren haben dieselbe verdrangt. Auf 
dem Markt in San José und anderen Stadten werden diese Kale- 
bassengefasse jetzt in nur sehr kleiner Zahl verkauft. Sie 
werden meistens von Jamaica-Negern auf den Bananenplan- 
tagen der atlantischen Kite ftir den Markt verfertigt. Die 
Ornamentik besteht aus Schlingpflanzenblattern und Blumen 
und ist ziemlich einfach und unkinstlerisch. Zwei Methoden 
finden Anwendung. Entweder wird die ganze Rinde entfernt 
und dann die weisse hdlzerne Schale gravirt, oder die Orna- 
mente werden in die Rinde geschnitzt, wobei die ausgeschnit- 
tenen Teile den weissen Boden bloss legen, so dass die Muster 
deutlich hervortreten. Diese letztere Methode ist die gewohn- 
liche unter den Ureinwohnern von Talamanca, wie die Samm- 
lungen von Dr. W. Gabb im National Museum zu Washington 
zeigen. Einige von den Talamanca Schalen zeigen auch kleine 
primitive Figuren einfach eingravirt in die Rinde. Im Stock- 
holmer Museum sind ahnliche Gefasse aus Venezuela, in denen 
der Kiinstler umgekehrt verfahren ist, so dass die Teile, die 
dunkel bleiben, die Rinde, die Ornamente bilden. 

In Nicaragua wird die Kalebasse ganz gewohnlich von den 
Indianern sowie Mestizen benutzt. Nirgends in Central- 
amerika zeigen die Kalebassenschalen heutzutage solche kiinst- 
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lerische, schon ausgearbeitete Schnitzereien als dort; die Orna- 
mente sind aber, soweit ich habe sehen kénnen, ganz moderner 
Art, stellen Landschaften, Segelschiffe, Gebaude u. s. w. vor, 
alles in Holz geschnitten. Namer und Widmungen werden 
oft in diese Gefasse eingravirt. 

In Salvador werden, wie bereits erwahnt, gegenwartig Ge- 
faisse aus der Baumkalebasse in vielen Orten verfertigt und 
benutzt; es gibt aber nur ein einziges Indianerdorf, wo sie in 
sehr grossem Massstab fiir Handelszwecke hergestellt werden, 
nimlich in Izalco, im Gebiete der Azteken. Die dort bei den 
Kalebassengefassen angewandte Schmucktechnik ist, soweit ich 
ermitteln kann, bisher unter keinem von den jetzt lebenden 
Stimmen dieses Weltteils vorgefunden worden. Ahnliche 
Methoden sind aber auf archaologischen Fundstiicken auf Ton- 
gefassen aus vermutlich vorkolumbischer friher Zeit wahrge- 
nommen worden. Ich hatte wahrend meines Aufenthalts unter 
den Azteken in den Jahren 1896 und 1897 Gelegenheit, diese 
Methode zu studiren, die als eine Art primitiver Radirung 
oder negativer Malerei bezeichnet werden kann. 

Die Kalebassengefasse werden in Izalco ausschliesslich von 
Frauen hergestellt. Die Methode ist folgende. Sobald die 
Frucht reift, wird dieselbe mit der aussersten Vorsicht vom 
Baume entfernt.1_ Mit einem Messer wird die Schale je nach 
dem Zwecke, zu dem dieselbe bestimmt ist, gedffnet. Das 
fliissige, weiche Fleisch mit den darin enthaltenen zahlreichen, 
flachen Samen wird herausgenommen. Die niachste Arbeit 
besteht im Abschaben der diinnen, griinen, fast wie Leder dich- 
ten Oberhaut mittelst der Schale einer Seemuschel, Arca sp. 
(Plate xm, Figs. 8, 9). Sodann glattet man die Schale der 
Kalebassenfrucht mittelst der trockenen, rauhen und harten 
Blatter der Gaurumo (Cecropia sp.), eines der charakteristisch- 
sten und decorativsten Baume Centralamerikas. Die Schale 


* Die unreife Frucht ist dusserst empfindlich gegen den geringsten Schlag, 
und die Indianer achten sehr darauf, dass niemand sie, wahrend sie sich am 
Baume befindet, auch nur mit den Fingern berihrt, da dies Flecken und Beulen 
an den von der Frucht herzustellenden Gefissen bewirken kann. Nur die 
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haben, erzielen den vollen Preis, 
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der Frucht nimmt so eine sehr schéne, glatte Oberflache von 
einem fast glanzenden Weiss an. Wenn dieselbe ganz trocken 
ist, werden die Ornamente mittelst eines gewohnlichen kleinen 
Haarpinsels aufgemalt; der Pinsel wird in fliissiges Wachs 
eingetaucht, das sich in einer kleinen Tonschale (Plate xi, Fig. 
11) befindet und tiber einem Holzkohlenfeuer warm gehalten 
wird. Die Malerin zeichnet zuerst alle parallelen, rings um 
das Gefass laufenden Linien und skizzirt dann in den so gebil- 
deten Zonen oder Feldern die verschiedenen Figuren, worauf 
man das Wachs trocknen lasst. Das Wachs wird gewéhnlich 
von wilden Bienenschwarmen gewonnen. Seine dunkle Farbe 
ruhrt davon her, dass die Bienen gerauchert worden sind. 
Gegen die weisse Grundfarbe des Gefasses erscheinen die 
Wachszeichnungen als schwarz oder dunkelbraun (Plate xiv, 
Figs. 1-3). 

Sodann fangt der zweite Teil der Arbeit an. In einem gros- 
sen Tongefasse wird eine schwarze, flissige Farbenmischung 
gekocht. Die Bestandteile derselben sind zerstossene Holz- 
kohlen, etwas Zucker oder Honig und pulverisirte Schote des 
den Papilionaceae angehorenden ,,Rabenbaums,“ cacalout quah- 
huilt (Plate xm, Fig. 10). Die Holzkohlen liefern die Farbe, 
der Zuckerstoff macht die Lésung klebrig, und das Decoct von 
den Schoten macht die schéne, glanzende und besonders dauer- 
hafte Politur, die allen diesen Gefassen das Aussehen verleiht, 
als ob sie gefirnisst seien. Die Mischung wird auf die Aussen- 
seite der Kalebassengefasse mittelst eines Lappchens aufge- 
tragen (Plate xiv, Figs. 4, 5). Die Gefasse lasst man dann 
noch einmal trocknen. Wahrend die Frauen mit dieser Arbeit 
beschaftigt sind, sehen ihre Hinde so aus, als ob sie mit schwar- 
zen Handschuhen bekleidet waren. 

Schliesslich kommt das dritte und letzte Stadium der Arbeit. 
Die mit Wachsmalerei versehenen und nachher ganz schwarz 
gefarbten Gefasse werden in ein Gefass mit kochendem Wasser 
getaucht, was die Wirkung hat, dass das Wachs schmilzt, 
wodurch gleichzeitig die die Wachsmalerei bedeckende schwarze 
Farbe entfernt wird. Auf diese Weise wird der weisse Boden 
unter dem Wachs bloss gelegt. Das heisse Wasser schadigt 
nicht im geringsten die schéne Farbe, die den Rest des Gefasses 
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bedeckt, sondern lasst sie ebenso glanzend wie zuvor. Auf diese 
Weise erhalt man, anstatt eines weissen Gefasses mit schwarzen 
Ornamenten, wie die erste Behandlung ergab, ein schwarzes 
Gefiiss mit weissen Ornamenten, die unter der Wirkung der 
Zeit einen gelblichen Farbenton annehmen (Plate xiv, Figs. 
6-11). 

Diese sinnreiche negative Methode zur Ornamentirung von 
Gefassen wird in Salvador, wie gesagt, nur in Izalco und nur 
von einigen wenigen Frauen ausgetibt. Sie wird jetzt von einer 
anderen einfacheren Methode schnell verdrangt, nach der die 
Muster einfach mit einem Messer in die schwarze Farbendecke 
eingeschnitzt werden. Diese Methode ist zwar schneller und 
billiger, aber die so hergestellten Gefasse lassen sich yom kinst- 
lerischen Standpunkt mit den anderen durchaus nicht ver- 
gleichen. Viele der geschnitzten Ornamente sind moderne 
Erfindungen, indem sie Rosetten und dergleichen Motive spani- 
schen Ursprungs darstellen. Von Izalco werden jicaras (Plate 
xi, Figs. 2,3) und joulones (Plate xu, Figs. 4, 5), die becher- 
formigen Kalebassen, zu tausenden von Hausirern (Quiche- 
Indianern) nach allen Teilen von Salvador und Guatemala 
gebracht. 

In Guatemala ist unzweifelhaft die namliche Methode be- 
nutzt worden und wird vielleicht noch in einem abseits liegen- 
den Dorfe ausgettbt. Es befindet sich im ethnographischen 
Museum zu Stockholm eine kleine Sammlung von Kalebassen- 
gefassen, welche auf diese Weise decorirt worden sind; sie 
zeigen aber Tierfiguren von einem Typus, der yon dem der 
Izalco Gefasse verschieden ist. Diese Gefisse wurden zusam- 
men mit einer Sammlung anderer ethnographischen Gegen- 
stande im Jahre 1845 dem Museum von dem damaligen 
schwedischen Konsul in der Stadt Guatemala geschenkt. In 
seinem Verzeichnis der Gegenstinde der Sammlung ist leider 
keine bestimmte Ortsangabe fiir diese Gefisse gemacht. Im 
Werke von STOLL? ist eine gute Farbenreproduction eines an- 
geblichen Gefasses von diesem Typus aus Guatemala enthalten. 
Die einzige die Illustration erlauternde Angabe besteht darin, 


# Die Ethnologie der Indianerstimme von Guatemala (Internat. Archiv fiir 
Ethnographie, Leiden, 189s, Vol. I, Supplement, p. 103). 
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dass das Gefass ,,bemalt” ist. Es lasst sich aber leicht ersehen, 
dass es die negative Methode ist, die hier dargestellt ist. 


Ich behalte mir vor, spiter in einer besonderen Abhandlung meine 
Beobachtungen des Vorkommens dieser verlorenen Kunst auf vorkolum- 
bischen Tongefassen in Central- und Siidamerika darzulegen, sowie auch 
Bemerkungen iiber diese und verwandte Methoden der Ornamentik der 
alten Welt mitzuteilen, wo die beriihmte Batikkunst auf Java eines der 
hervorragendsten Beispiele ist. Ich will nur erwahnen, dass die nega- 
tive Methode augenscheinlich auf der Inselgruppe vertreten ist, die halb- 
wegs zwischen der alten und der neuen Welt liegt, d. h. auf Hawaii. 
Gelegentlich meiner Nachforschungen in verschiedenen amerikanischen 
Museen nach ornamentirten Kalebassen, erzahlte mir Mr. Charles C. 
Willoughby in Cambridge, dass er moglicherweise derartige Gegenstande 
in einer vor mehr als 100 Jahren auf Hawaii gemachten Sammlung habe. 
Er zeigte mir eine Anzahl von flaschenférmigen, wahrscheinlich nach 
einer negativen Methode decorirten Kiirbissen. Er versah mich auch 
mit Photographieen der Gegenstande, und eine derselben sandte ich vor 
kurzem an Dr. William T. Brigham, Director des Bishop Museum in 
Honolulu, der folgende Antwort sandte: ,,I[ch habe Ihnen unser Hand- 
buch gesandt, da es eine Abbildung einiger der ornamentirten Kiirbisse 
moderner Herstellung enthalt. Ich bin nicht von dem gewohnlich 
gegebenen Bericht des Verfahrens befriedigt (d. h. Uberziehen mit einer 
Art Firnis, der spater entfernt wird, wobei der Schlamm des Kalo- 
Feldes das Gefass schwarz farben soll), aber in die wirkliche Technik 
bin ich noch nicht eingedrungen. Sie wird meist auf der Insel Niihau 
geubt, und die Eingeborenen sind nicht gewillt, Fremden tber ihre 
alten Arbeiten viel mitzuteilen. Unsere Sammlung enthalt etwa 
fiinfzig schone Proben dieser Ornamentirung, wovon einige sehr alt sind 
und sich nur mit grosser Schwierigkeit photographiren lassen, da das 
verblasste Schwarz und das Dunkelbraun fiir die photographische Platte 
beinahe identisch sind. Ich habe einen alten Eingeborenen beauftragt, 
der Sache nachzuspiiren, und wenn er etwas findet, werde ich Sie benach- 
richtigen. Obschon die ganze Ornamentirung der Kiirbisse (ipu 
pawehe) geometrisch ist, ist sie mitunter d4usserst geschmackvoll, und 
ich wiinschte sehr, dass Sie unsere Sammlung sehen konnten, ehe Sie 
Ihren Artikel schrieben.“ 


Unter den in Mexiko tblichen Methoden zur Ornamentirung 
der Baumkalebassen ist die merkwiirdigste diejenige, die von 
den Huichol in Jalisco angewandt wird, wie sie von Lumholtz 
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beschrieben worden ist. Die als Weiheschalen bei Opfern be- 
nutzten jicaras werden mit Glasperlen geschmiickt, die mittels 
Bienenwachses in der Form von symbolischen Figuren auf der 
Innenseite und in seltenen Fallen atch auf der Aussenseite be- 
festigt werden." 

In der Mythologie der Huichol werden jicaras haufig er- 
wahnt. Die jicara erschien zuerst auf dem Kopfe einer 
Hindin. Der Gott, der die alten Leute lehrte, wie man die 
Gunst der Gotter erhalten konnte, ist auch derjenige, der ihnen 
zeigte, wie sie Trinkgefasse aus Kalebassen fiir religidse Cere- 
monieen decoriren sollten. Um das notige Blut zum Be- 
streichen der Weiheschale zu erhalten, mussten er und die 
iibrigen Gestalter der Welt eine Hindin, die eine Frau war, 
toten.“ 


SAHAGUN 4ussert sich in seiner Beschreibung der Markte und 
Marktprodukte Mexikos folgendermassen: ,,Diejenigen Kaufleute, die 
jicaras verkaufen, kaufen sie yon anderen, und um beim Wiederverkauf 
gute Preise zu erhalten, iiberziehen sie die Gefasse mit einer gewissen 
Substanz, die sie glanzend macht, und bemalen oder poliren sie mit einer 
Art Wachs oder auch mit dem Kern des gelben Zapote, worauf sie 
dieselben in den Rauch der Feuerstelle hinsetzen, damit sie hart werden. 
Beim Verkauf der jicaras halt man immer die aus den verschiedenen 
Orten. Mexikos und die aus Guatemala abgesondert. Von den jicaras 
sind einige weiss, andere sind mit einem Firnisse bedeckt, der sie 
glanzend macht; einige haben gemalte Ornamente, anderen fehlt jede 
Ornamentirung. Was die Form betrifft, so sind sie rund, langlich 
oder spitz an einem Ende. Einige werden mit einer Unterlage, andere 
mit einem Griffe, einer Réhre oder einem Deckel versehen. Manche 
sind kesselférmig. Eine Art wird ausschliesslich als Schalen fiir Trink- 
wasser benutzt, andere, um darin atole zu serviren. Ausser diesen 
Gefassen gibt es auch eine besondere Art ornamentirter jicaras aus 
Izuxan, die als Waschbecken benutzt werden; es gibt auch eine Art 


* Diese eigentiimliche Methode der Ornamentik bestand auch in Yucatan. 
Selbst ehe ich die Beschreibung von Lumholtz gesehen, hatte ich bei Gelegen- 
heit eines Besuchs im Peabody Museum in Cambridge eine kleine jicara bemerkt, 
die , Yucatan etikettirt war; die Aussenseite derselben ist mit einem schwarzen 


Stoffe bedeckt, worin die glanzend roten Bohnen des Erythrinabaums festgesteckt 
sind. 
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‘Tassen, die durchsichtig sind und im Haushalt verwendet werden. Alle 
werden aus der Frucht des Huaxkal-Baumes hergestellt.” 


Die Umstande erlauben mir nicht, auf die verschiedenen 
Methoden aus dem tropischen Siidamerika einzugehen. In 
Ecuador und Chile werden die Baumkalebassen mit dem Milch- 
saft eines Gummibaums tberzogen, und nachher wird eine Russ- 
l6sung angebracht, oder sie werden bemalt und geschnitzt oder 
mit einem gliihendheissen Metallinstrumente gravirt. Die 
letztere Methode war in Peru auch sehr haufig in Gebrauch. 
Die originellen Methoden im Amazonas Gebiete sind von SP1x 
und Martius in ihrer ,,Reise in Brasilien’ eingehend geschil- 
dert worden. 
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LITERATURE. 
I. CHINESE. 

1. Po-Ku-r'u-Lu,™ by WANG Fu, 30 chapters, first published in 
A.D. 1107,—an illustrated descriptive catalogue of ancient 
bronzes collected at the Museum of the Emperor Hui-tsung, 
at the beginning of the twelfth century (see my Uber fremde 
Einfliisse, etc., pp. 5 et seq.). Chapters 28-30 contain 113 
illustrations representing metallic mirrors, among which 48 
are ascribed to the Han, 64 to the T“ang, and only 1 to the 
Sui period. This book has been printed in a number of 
editions, differing considerably in the value of their illustra- 
tions, much of the detail of the various ornaments being sup- 
pressed in the later editions. The original edition is probably 
not obtainable anywhere at present; but copies of a facsimile 
reproduction of it,—entitled “ Chi-ta-chung-siu Siian-ho 
Po-ku-t‘u-lu,”® because it appeared during the Chi-ta period 
(A.D. 1308-12) as a reprint (chung-siu) of the “ Po-ku-t‘u-lu,” 
the collection described in this catalogue being kept in the 
“Stian-ho’”’ Museum Palace,—though exceedingly rare, are 
still in existence. I heard of a complete copy at Yang-chou 
in 1893, but found that the more I offered, the more obstinate 
the owner became in not wishing to dispose of it. A frag- 
ment of the work, including the chapters on metallic mirrors, 
is now at the Royal Library of Berlin (Hirth Collection, No. 
142),—a folio print, containing in its text portions sixteen 
columns of seventeen characters on each leaf. A note added 
to each illustration states whether it corresponds in size to the 
original, or whether it has been reduced, and the inscriptions 
are facsimiles of rubbings taken from the originals. In all 
the later editions the illustrations have undergone considerable 


: The parenthetical references relate to the corresponding numbers in the list 
of Chinese characters at the end of the paper (p. 253). 
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reduction in size, involving the loss of much detail. New 
editions were published by the firms Pau-ku-t‘ang, Tsiang- 
yang, and Po-ju-ch‘ai during the Ming, — the last one being 
dated 1588, and having as collaborators for illustrations the 
two best-known artists for linear drawings of the dynasty, 
Ting Yin-p‘6éng and Wu Ting (see Gixes, Introduction to 
the History of Chinese Pictorial Art, pp. 163 et seq.),— and 
also during the present dynasty, varying in style of print, but 
not coming up to the first two editions mentioned. 

2. SI-TS‘ING-KU-KIEN,“ compiled under orders from the Emperor 
K‘ien-lung, dated 1749, by a commission of scholars and art- 
ists, under the superintendence of two imperial princes, —an 
illustrated catalogue of the bronze works and coins in the 
collection of the Emperor K‘ien-lung. Among the members 
of the commission in charge of the work, we find the names of 
the Grand Secretaries Liang Shi-chong (GrvEs, Chin. Biogr. 
Dict., No. 1249), Ts‘iang P‘u (Ibid., No. 337), and Wang 
Tu-tun (Ibid., No. 2255), and quite an array of talent out of 
the emperor’s surroundings, including well-known artists, such 
as Tung Pang-ta and Ts‘ien Wei--ch‘6ng (see my Scraps 
from a Collector’s Note-Book, pp. 36 and 38). Chapters 39 
and 40, being the end of the book, which is followed by a 
supplement on coins, are entirely devoted to metallic mirrors. 
Of the 93 mirrors reproduced in these illustrations, 1 is ascribed 
to indefinite antiquity, 57 to the Han, and 35 to the T‘ang 
period, several among which have already been described in 
the “ Po-ku-t‘u-lu.” 

Dr. BusHELL (Chinese Art, Vol. 1, p. 75) mentions a con- 
tinuation of this work as circulated in manuscript under the 
title “ Si-ts‘ing-sii-kien.”“ ‘‘Si-ts‘ing”’ is the name of one of the 
Imperial Palace buildings, where the collections described were 
kept. Another palace containing curiosities was the Ning- 
shou-kung, to which a descriptive catalogue — also existing in 
manuscript only, and entitled ‘‘ Ning-shou-ku-kien ”“°— is de- 
voted. I have not seen either of the two manuscripts men- 
tioned by Dr. Bushell, and am not able to say whether they 
contain matter bearing on metallic mirrors. 

3. T‘u-sHU-TSI-CH‘ONG,™ the great cyclopzdia, in over 5,000 Chi- 
nese volumes, commenced under the Emperor K‘ang-hi, and com- 
pleted under Yung-chéng in 1726. Chapters 225-228 of its 32d 
section contain the most exhaustive material we may desire for 
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the study of metallic mirrors. In Chapter 225 we find the 
entire material of the “ Po-ku-t‘u-lu”’ reproduced, both text 
and illustrations. This text is followed by extracts from the 
native literature, referring to metallic mirrors, arranged in 
chronological order. We thus have extracts from the “ Tung- 
t‘ien-ts‘ing-lu,”“ an archeological work of the thirteenth cen- 
tury (Wy.iz, Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 134); the 
“ Pon-ts‘au-kang-mu,” completed in 1578 (BRETSCHNEIDER, 
Botanicon Sinicum, Part 1, pp. 54 et seq.) ; and the “ T“ien- 
kung-k‘ai-wu,”” published in 1637, from which St. Julien 
has translated several extracts bearing on technical subjects. 
These extracts are followed by a number of texts, being poems, 
legends, rhymes, odes, and other literary effusions bearing on 
the subject, by authors dating from Wu-wang, the founder of 
the Chou dynasty (eleventh century B.C.), down to the Ming 
period. The last three subdivisions (4i-shi, tsa-lu, and wai- 
pien) consist of historical extracts from the whole range of 
Chinese literature, and from them we may derive many an 
interesting cultural fact referring to mirrors and mirror lore. 

Several of the less voluminous cyclopedias contain accounts 
regarding the subject, without illustrations: as, for example, the 
“"T“ai-p‘ing-yii-lan’’ (completed in A.D. 983), Chap. 717; the 
Ming cyclopedia “ T‘ien-chung-ki,” Chap. 49, pp. 31-42; and 
of the present dynasty the “‘ Yiian-kien-lei-han,’ Chap. 380, 
pp. 10-34, and “ Ko-chi-king-yiian,’@ Chap. 56, pp. 1-12. 
The well-known illustrated cyclopedia ‘“ San-ts‘ai-t‘u-hui ”@” 
(published in 1607) contains but one woodcut (a poor repro- 
duction from the “ Po-ku-t‘u-lu’’), and only three pages of letter- 
press. A few rough woodcuts, representing mirrors not other- 
wise known, are also contained in minor works; such as the 
Ming cyclopedia ‘“‘ Ts‘i-siu-lei-k‘au,”“® Chap. 41, pp. 1-3, and 
others not important enough to be mentioned, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the “ Wu-li-siau-shi,’@* which (Chap. 8, 
pp. 16-18) contains some practical suggestions regarding the 
subject (cf. T‘oung Pao, Vol. v1, pp. 428 et seq.). 


4. Kin-sui-so,? an illustrated work devoted to inscriptions, pub- 


lished in 1822 by the brothers Féng Yiin-p‘éng and Féng 
Yiin-yiian®® at Yen-chou-fu in Shan-tung. The work is di- 
vided into two sections, — kin (“metal”), treating of bronzes 
and other metal works; and shi (“stone”), treating of stone 
sculptures or inscriptions, each section containing six Chinese 
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volumes. ‘The sixth volume of the section fin (‘‘ metal”) is 
devoted to metallic mirrors; but, since the primary subject of 
the work is not so much the discussion of the artistic or orna- 
mental features of the several works represented in its illustra- 
tions as that of the inscriptions found on them, such mirrors 
are mainly included in it as contain legends of some kind. 
Nevertheless we find as many as 74 mirrors depicted and to a 
certain extent described, the descriptive text being in many 
cases very suggestive, even apart from the interpretation of 
legends. Some of the mirrors discussed have already appeared 
in the “ Po-ku-t‘u-lu” or in the “ Si-ts‘ing-ku-kien;”’ but the 
greater part represents new material, which is by no means 
confined to the Han and ‘ang dynasties. Much valuable 
information is contained in the letterpress accompanying these 
illustrations. 

5. P‘EI-wWON-YUN-FU,@” Chap. 83, pp. 76-84; and Chap. 89, 
pp. 6-20, and the corresponding chapters in the supplement. 

6. PIEN-TZI-LEI-PIEN,“®) Chap. 150, pp. 24-34. 

Certain works which, to judge from their titles, are specially 
devoted to metallic mirrors, are being quoted in the cyclopedias 
of the present dynasty: but I have not seen them, nor did I 
find them described in my bibliographical hand-books; viz., the 
“ Ku-king-ki”@® (i.e, “Record of Ancient Metallic Mir- 
rors”), by Wane Tu of the Sui dynasty, and the “ Pau- 
king-ki”?® (i.e., “Record of Precious Mirrors’’). 
II. Foreicn. 

1. Sir D. Brewster. Account of a Curious Chinese Mirror, which 
reflects from its polished Face the Figures embossed upon 
its Back (Philosophical Magazine, Vol. 1, London, 1832, 
pp. 438-441). 

2. St. JuLieN and Paut CHAMPION. Industries anciennes et 
modernes de l’empire chinois (Paris, 1869): pp. 63-65, 
“ Miroirs;” and pp. 234-236, “ Notice sur les miroirs ma- 
giques des Chinois et leur fabrication.” Reprint of a paper 
presented by St. Julien to the Académie des sciences, and pub- 
lished in the Comptes rendus, Vol. xxiv (1847), pp. 999 
ie Qoob 

3. Musso EspaNoi pe ANTIGUEDADES, Vol. 1v (Madrid, 1875), 
pp. 303-320. A paper in Spanish on Chinese Magic Mirrors 
by Don FLoreNcio JANER. 

4. Dr. A. J. C. Geers in Transactions of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety of Japan, 1875-76, p. 39, quoted in the following. 
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5. Nature, Vol. xvi (London, 1877) : Notes on Japanese Mirrors, 
by R. W. ATKINSON, p. 62; SAM. HIGHLEY, p. 132; R. D. 
DARBYSHIRE, p. 142; S. P. THompson, p. 163; and J. Par- 
NELL, p. 227. ‘N 

6. W. E. Ayrton and Joun Perry, The Magic Mirror of Japan 
(Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. xxvm, 
London, 1879, p. 727). 

7. M. Govi, Les miroirs magiques chinois (Annales de Chimie et 
de Physique, V. Sér., Vol. xx, Paris, 1880, p. 99) ; followed 
by the same author’s Nouvelles expériences sur les miroirs 
chinois (p. 106), AyRTON and PeErry’s Sur les miroirs ma- 
giques du Japon (p. 110), and A. Bertin and J. Dusosa, 
Production artificielle des miroirs magiques (p. 143); also 
BeERTIN, Etude sur les miroirs magiques (in the same Annales, 
Vol. xxu, Paris, 1881, p. 472). 

8. Muraoka. Erklarung der magischen Eigenschaften des japa- 
nischen Zauberspiegels und seiner Herstellung (Mitteilungen 
der deutschen Gesellschaft Ostasiens, No. 31, Tokio, 1884). 

9. M. Pattotocur. Liart chinois (Paris, 1887), pp. 67 et seq. 

10. F. HirtH. Chinesische Studien (Leipzig, 1890), pp. 272-274. 

11. F. HirtH. Uber fremde Einflusse in der chinesischen Kunst 
(Leipzig, 1896). Deals chiefly with Hellenistic influences as 
shown in the so-called ‘‘ grape-mirrors,” of which it contains 
15 illustrations reproduced from the “ Si-ts‘ing-ku-kien.”” Note 
the Appendix containing chronological data. 

12. F. Jacor. Japanische Zauberspiegel (Verhandlungen der Ber- 
liner Ges. fiir Anthropologie, 1898, pp. 527 et seq.). 

13. S. W. BusHELyt. Chinese Art, Vol. 1 (London, 1904), pp. 


94-97, with two photogravures from originals, — “ Mirror 
with Greco-Bactrian Designs” and ‘‘ Mirror with Sanscrit 
Inscription.” 


EARLY MENTION OF MIRRORS. 


Mirrors cast of bronze are among the oldest products of 
Chinese industry. Wane Fu,2 the art historian of the 
twelfth century A.D., who compiled the “ Po-ku-t‘u-lu,” ascribes 
their invention to the Emperor Huang-ti (2704-2595 B.C.). 
This, of course, is a statement of very doubtful value, and prob- 
ably means no more than that no definite time can be quoted, 
within the more trustworthy period of ancient history, for the 
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origin of this object of culture. Since the oldest relics of this 
kind handed down to posterity date from the Han dynasty, I 
do not, of course, look upon the specimen depicted in the 
“*Si-ts‘ing-ku-kien”? (Chap. 39, p. 1, described as a relic of a 
much earlier period, for which reason the Emperor K‘ien-lung 
provided it with an inscription) as an absolute proof against 
this assertion. All we know about mirrors previous to this 
time is based on literary evidence; but of this we possess quite 
enough to make it sure that metallic mirrors of some kind were 
in use early during the Chou dynasty. I do not refer to the 
many statements to this effect which we find in the several works 
of the Han dynasty, but shall quote a few instances from the 
oldest historians. The ‘‘Tso-chuan”®® mentions the gift 
made by the emperor of ‘‘a queen’s large girdle with the mirror 
in it,” + which fact is recorded under the year 673 B.C. The 
word here used for “mirror” is kien,°® with the radical kin 
(“ gold,” ~ metal’) at its side. 

Another early instance of a mirror mentioned during the 
Chou dynasty is found in the ‘‘ Chan-kuo-ts‘6,”’“?* in connection 
with a personage by the name of Tsou Ki. The anecdote 
there quoted says, ‘‘ Tsou Ki was over eight feet tall, and, being 
of prepossessing appearance, he once had donned his court 
dress, and, while looking into a mirror (k‘ui king®®), re- 
marked to his wife, ‘Do you think I am as handsome a man 
as Sii-kung [a great beau of his time]?’ She said, ‘ Certainly, 
and much better looking, too;’ then he asked his concubine, with 
the same result; and finally he asked a stranger, who also said 
Su-kung could not compare himself to him in point of beauty. 
He was, however, wise enough not to trust too much to his 
flatterers, since his wife, he thought, was not an unbiased judge, 
his concubine was afraid of him, and the stranger expected a 
favor from him. He then went to court for an audience with 
King Wei of Ts‘i,°°” to whom he mentioned this little incident 
with a practical application to his royal position. ‘The king’s 
seraglio, he thought, were not unbiased in their judgment of 
him, his ministers were afraid of him, and the people at large 
all expected favors from him. The king took the lesson in 
good grace,” etc. 


+ Lecce, Ch‘un-ts‘iu, Vol. 1, p. ror. 
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What concerns us in this anecdote is the unmistakable men- 
tion of a mirror—here called king,“® with the radical kin 
(‘‘metal’’) at its side—in the ‘“ Chan-kuo-ts‘o”’ (“ History 
of the Contending States”), dating generations before the Han 
dynasty,! and referring to Tsou Ki, a. well-known historical 
personage, the philosophic counsellor to King Wei of Ts 
(North Shan-tung), who reigned from 378 to 343 B.C. Tsou 
Ki must have lived about this time, since he and his relations 
to King Wei are repeatedly referred to by Ssi-ma Ts‘ien.? 
Unless the whole anecdote has been interpolated by Liu Hiang, 
the Han editor of the ‘‘ Chan-kuo-ts‘6,”’ ?—— which, in the face of 
so much of the statements of the work being accepted as history, 
is scarcely less reliable than Ssi-ma Ts‘ien’s, — we have no rea- 
son to doubt that metallic mirrors (king) must have been in 
use for toilet purposes about the middle of the fourth century 
B.C. Here we have an instance of the mirror being referred 
to as actually used. ‘The occurrence of the word (used meta- 
phorically, however) is very much older, thus proving the gen- 
eral use of the article indirectly, since it occurs in the “ Shi- 
king; 4 and the ode in which it occurs is referred by MAu 
Cu‘AanG,? one of the oldest commentators of the ‘‘ Book of 
Odes,” to the period 866-854 B.C. I look upon this passage 
as an even stronger argument in favor of the early use of mir- 
rors (kien) than the unmistakable mention of mirrors in the 
‘ Chou-li,”’°”) which would indeed bring us back to the twelfth 
century B.C., if it were certain that this code of government 
and social life was draughted to its full extent, as it now stands, 
by Chou-kung, the brother of Wu-wang, the first king of the 
Chou dynasty (1122-1115 B.C.); for we have to take into 
account the possibility of the ‘‘ Chou-li” representing a collec- 
tion of government regulations which may have originated with 
Chou-kung as the first great legislator of the dynasty, but were 


added to in the course of generations until the text had attained 
its present wording. 


* I-shi,™ Chap. 108, p. 12; T‘u-shu-tsi- -ch‘éng, Chap. 227, ki-shi, p. r. 
* CHAVANNES, Les memones historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien, Vol. v, pp. 240, 244- 
249, 252-254, and 256. 
* CHAVANNES, Ibid., Vol. 1, Introduction, p. clii. 


4 Sie: . . 
Part 1, Book mm, Ode 1, 2, edition of LeccE, p. 38; Wo sin fei kien® (“My 
mind is not a mirror”). 
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An important passage, probably still older than that in the 
“Book of Odes,” is contained in the ‘ Shu-king,”! in the so- 
called “Announcement about Drunkenness,” as Legge trans- 
lates the title of the book, in which the Duke of Chou gives his 
younger brother Fong a lesson on the importance of practising 
temperance in the use of spirits. In this address he quotes an 
old proverb (ku-jon yu yen yiie®®), which may have been on 
record many generations before his time (the eleventh cen- 
tury B.C.), to this effect: “One should not (have one’s own 
image) reflected in the water, but one should have other folks’ 
(images) reflected; now that Yin (i.e., the Shang dynasty) has 
seen its fate fulfilled, are they not to us a great mirror (ta-kien) 
from which (to learn) how to secure the repose of our own 
time?’ The words I have translated by “reflected” and 
““mirror”’ (“reflection”) are represented by the mere phonetic 
kien®* without the radical kin (‘‘metal’’), and I do not see 
why that old proverb should involve the use of metallic mirrors 
at all. On the contrary, I believe that the words jén wu yi 
shui kien®° (“man should not get reflected in the water’’) are 
a remnant of those times, lying far beyond the Chou dynasty, 
in which no mirrors of any kind were known; when those who 
wished to see their own image were obliged to look into a 
sheet of water, possibly in a flat basin covered with a coat of 
black varnish. 

The conclusions we may be allowed to draw from these se- 
lected passages may amount to this: some time during the Shang 
dynasty (1766-1122 B.C.) there was a proverb involving that 
one had to look into water in order to see one’s image reflected, 
which means that mirrors were unknown. Metallic mirrors 
can be shown to have existed in 673 B.C. as girdle-ornaments, 
and about the middle of the fourth century B.C. to have been 
unmistakably used for toilet purposes, probably much earlier. 


TERMINOLOGY. 


We find two words applied to the metallic mirrors of an- 
tiquity, kien®® and king,?® both usually written with the rad- 
ical kin (‘‘ gold” or “‘metal’’), indicating that the two words, 


1 Part v, Book x, 12, edition of LEGGE, p. 409. 
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by force of their meaning, belong to the category of metals. In 
the classics, kien is sometimes written without this radical, when 
it would simply mean “‘ to examine,” “‘ to reflect,” or “‘ the reflec- 
tion; so is king, especially in the inscriptions appearing on the 
mirrors themselves. Altogether, radicals are quite commonly 
suppressed, not only in the ancient hieroglyphic styles of writ- 
ing, but even in comparatively recent texts, such as the “ Chu- 
fan-chi,’” by Cau Ju-KUA®® (thirteenth century A.D.) ; e.g., 
tuan®” (“satin”), which is there written without its radical 
for “silk.” There is apparently no difference in the use of the 
two words, as far as ancient texts are concerned, unless it is this: 
that kien can be used as a verb in the sense of “‘to reflect,” 
which is not the case with king. After the introduction of 
glass mirrors, the term king was applied to them, and from the 
meaning of ‘‘ glass mirror” it gradually developed into that of 
“a transparent lens of glass or of crystal.” Yen-king®® 
(‘‘eye-mirror,” or “eye-lens’’) is the modern term for “ spec- 
tacles,” or a ‘‘magnifying-glass.” The great encyclopedia? 
quotes from the “‘ Fang-yii-shéng-lio ”°® that the country Man- 
la-kia“?? (Malacca) produces ai-tai-king“” (literally, “ cloudy 
mirrors,” or “‘lenses’’) : “Old men not able to distinguish fine 
writing put them on their eyes, when the writing will be 
clear.” This is evidently an early mention of spectacles 
of some kind, apparently imported from Europe by way of 
Malacca. A book cailed ‘‘ Fang-yii-shéng-lan”’ dates from 
A.D. 1239; but it cannot be the identical one, on account of the 
name “ Malacca,” which it appears did not become known in 
China until two hundred years later. 


MATERIALS. 


Polished jade may have been among the earliest materials 
used as a substitute for the time-honored water-sheet, the mirror 
of nature. A jade mirror (yii-kien“*®) is mentioned by Kuan- 
tzi (died 645 B.C.); and in A.D. 485 a jade mirror ( yii- 
king), with certain bamboo tablets covered by inscriptions 
in tadpole characters, was found in an ancient tomb near Siang- 
yang in Hu-pei Province, which the great polyhistor Kiang Yen 


* Chap. 228, tsa-lu, p. 4. 
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(A.D. 443-504), in whose biography the account of the dis- 
covery appears, declared to date from the time of Siian-wang 
(827-782 B.C.).1. The descriptive catalogue of jade-works, 
the “ Ku-yii-t‘u-p‘u,”“® published in A.D. 1176, contains 
accounts of every possible variety of this ancient branch of 
sculptural art, but none of jade mirrors; and it seems, that, from 
causes easily understood, jade mirrors never rose to become a 
regular industry after the introduction of the metallic article. 
The cyclopedias also refer to stone mirrors, pure and simple; 
and an eccentric Buddhist scholar even tried one day to grind 
and polish a common brick into a mirror, with what success we 
do not hear.? 

Alloys of copper and tin in equal parts yielded the bronze 
used at one time or another in the manufacture of mirrors 
during the Chou dynasty. The “ Chou-li,’’* in its description 
of the various offices in that constitutional period, when the 
entire social and economic life of the Chinese was forced into 
a detailed system of government interference, speaks also of 
the officials in charge of bronze-works. Such works, of course, 
had existed centuries before Chou-kung, the alleged editor of 
the ‘‘ Chou-li;”?? but I am inclined to look upon that great 
legislator merely as the creator of the system, while allowing 
for additions and modifications made by the several govern- 
ments of the dynasty succeeding that of Chou-kung as Wu- 
wang’s prime-minister. The ‘‘ Chou-li,” in its present shape, 
enumerates the different experts in charge of bronze-works, — 
beaters, melters, etc. Each of them had his well-defined prov- 
ince; and for the several bronze alloys they turned out, the 
government had once for all provided a fixed standard. There 
were six kinds of alloy, defined by the proportion of tin in so 
many parts of the alloy (consisting of tin and copper), and no 
other metals are mentioned as entering the alloy. ‘The propor- 
tions were as follows. 


1 Nan-shi, Chap. 59, p. 4. 
2 P‘ej-woén-yiin-fu, Chap. 83, p. 80. 
3 Transl. Ed. Biot, Le Tcheou-li (Paris, 1851), Vol. 11, pp. 491 et seq. 
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Parts Parts 


Copper. Tin. 

i. Bells and sacrificial urns: cao 4 ct oo tas a eine 5 I 

4. Axes and hatchets«.‘seaas< tinea o Reales aide ont 4 I 

3. Halberds and lances ......... ccnesseesssees 3 I 

A. SWOLd=DIAGES «seat o acnlsie wide nv an Od aie Fides ges 2 I 
5. Siau‘t? (a knife used for engraving characters on 

wooden tablets) and arrow-heads ..........- 3 p. 

6. Metallic mirrors ( kien-sui,“® i.e., “mirror-igniters”) 1 I 


It will be seen from this extract, that, according to the 
‘“Chou-li,” the alloy of mirrors contained a larger proportion 
of tin than that of any of the other bronze works. This does 
not mean, of course, that the original standard was not aban- 
doned in later times; nor is the use of other metals in the alloy 
excluded in later works, as we learn from some of their inscrip- 
tions: e.g., Han mirrors, described and depicted in the “ Kin- 
shi-so,’’! said to have been cast from an alloy of copper from 
Tan-yang (the present Ning-kuo-fu), silver, and tin. Mirrors 
or bronze inlaid with gold, and of solid silver inlaid with iron, 
are mentioned with iron mirrors in the time of Ts‘au-ts‘au, who 
died A.D. 220. Altogether, there is no lack of passages show- 
ing that other metals entered the alloy. 

The “ T‘ien-kung k‘ai-wu,”"” quoted in the great cyclopedia, 
gives the following account of mirror alloys: “‘ Mirrors are cast 
in moulds of concrete, the alloy, according to the ‘ K‘au- 
kung-ki’“® (the technical part of the ‘ Chou-li’), consisting of 
copper and tin in equal parts, the so-called kien-sui¢® (or 
‘mirror-igniter’) alloy. The polish of mirror surfaces is done 
by laying on quicksilver, since the bronze alone will not permit 
of such fine polish. During the period K‘ai-yiian (A.D. 713- 
742) of the T‘ang dynasty, certain percentages of silver were 
added to the bronze; and in such mirrors as contain a few taels 
of silver, this will cause cinnabar-colored stripes and spots to 
show on the surface, as the visible indication of the presence of 
gold or silver in the alloy. The bronze censers of our Siian-té 
period (A.D. 1426-36) also owe their origin to the fact that, 
during a conflagration in some imperial treasury, gold and silver 


* Kin, Vol. 6, fols. 32-34. 
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were mixed with bronze works and melted into lumps, which 
were ordered to be cast into censers. ‘ang mirrors and 
Stian-t6 censers are therefore found in quantities among our 
court collections.” The legend of the conflagration in the 
Suan-t6 period is referred to a Buddhist temple, with its images 
of gold, silver, and bronze, by Ku T'‘at, the author of the 
‘ Po-wu-yau-lan ”’) (Chap. 1, p. 12) ; but he entirely discredits 
it in ascribing the origin of the Siian-té bronzes to the emperor 
himself, who had called for a report from his experts on the 
best methods of producing a really superior alloy. Ku Tai 
was a court official under the Ming dynasty; and his position, 
in connection with the connoisseurship exhibited throughout his 
book, gives him a certain authority. 

Iron mirrors (t‘ie-kien®!), simply so called, are described in 
the ‘“ Po-ku-t‘u-lu,” one being dated in the Sui dynasty, twenty- 
one in the T‘ang. It seems that they did not survive long 
after the twelfth century, since they are not represented in 
the K‘ien-lung collection. They may have been consumed by 
rust in the course of centuries, just as Chinese records speak of 
iron drums (besides bronze drums), none of which seem to 
have been preserved. ‘The oldest mention I have been able to 
find of this variety occurs in the “‘ Si-king-tsa-ki’’®” (Chap. 6, 
p- 2), where the opening of a tomb under Wu-ti (140-87 
B.C.) is referred to as belonging to King Ai of Wei (318-296 
B.C.) with “ several hundred iron mirrors.” 

Though not directly connected with our subject, it may be 
of interest to note that glass mirrors, too, had been imported 
from abroad long before the metallic-mirror industry saw some 
of its best days during the T‘ang dynasty. The “ Liang-ssi- 
kung-ki,”® a work referring to the Liang period,’ relates that 
the ocean ships of Fu-nan (Champa) brought from western 
India, 2 for sale, ‘‘ mirrors made of green glass” (pi-po-li®®). 
The price demanded for such a mirror was a million strings of 
cash, then about as many dollars, —an incredible price, if we 
consider the purchasing-power of money in those days. 

1 A.D. 502-557, quoted in the T‘u-shu-tsi-ch‘éng 32, Chap. 227, ki-shi, p. 4. 

' 2 §i-t%ien-chu,™ by which name sometimes the west of Asia, including Syria, 


is covered. 
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The period is quite late enough to explain them as the product 
of Syria (Ta-ts‘in), then probably the only country in the 
world where they could be produced. PrtNy,’ having described 
the manufacture of glass at Sidon, says of that city that it “had 
also invented (glass) mirrors” (etiam specula excogitaverat). 
This shows that they must have been known in Syria in the first 
century A.D., though Maraquarpr? adds that positive evi- 
dence is not on record before a comparatively late period, pos- 
sibly the sixth century A.D., which would have been quite early 
enough for the Chinese notice referred to. China had then 
had old connections with the silk-manufacturing cities on the 
Pheenician coast, her silk being partly paid for by purple-dyed 
textures, precious stones, and glass. During the Liang dynasty 
particularly, the sea-trade with Syria by way of India, Fu-nan 
(Champa), Annam, and Tongking, was in full swing ;* and the 
shrewd merchants of Syria probably were not slow in making 
the most of this new style of mirror with purchasers placing 
so much value on mirrors generally. 


CHINESE METALLIC MIRRORS OUTSIDE OF CHINA. 


The Japanese have from the remotest periods been eager col- 
lectors of Chinese antiquities, and in no country of the world 
are these works of art more highly appreciated than in Japan. 
It is almost a matter of course that old Chinese mirrors should 
have been among them. The island kingdom has entertained 
lively intercourse with China, both through missions sent to 
the court and through private travelling-enterprise, ever since 
the first “tribute-bearers”’ came from there to China, in A.D. 
57. Regular junk traffic, we know, existed about A.D. 1200 
between the ports of Japan and Ts‘iian-chou-fu in Fu-kien.+ 
It was the Japanese who went to China in search of articles of 
vertu, not vice versa: they came as friends and foes, in peace 
and war; but they hardly ever came without taking back with 
them as much in the way of literary and art treasures as they 
Hist. nat., xxxvi, 193. 

Privatleben der Rémer, 2d ed., Pe o75o% 


See the Liang-shu, quoted in my China and the Roman Orient, p. 47. 
See my Ancient Porcelain (Leipzig, 1888), p. 67. 


1 
2 
3 
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could get. This was particularly the case during the several 
raids made by Japanese adventurers under the Ming dynasty 
between the years 1411 and 1439. Trade with China has, for 
long periods throughout antiquity and the middle ages, been 
under the strictest prohibitions, and much of the exchange of 
produce with foreign countries took place under the pretext of 
tribute (kung) to the Chinese Court. The tribute-bearers 
almost invariably received certain gifts in return; and the Chi- 
nese historians, reporting the transaction, often distinctly state 
that, “such and such counter-gifts being prayed for by the 
tribute-ambassadors, the issue of them in such and such quan- 
tities was ordered by the Emperor.’ Independent distant 
nations, like the Arabs, would not have continued to submit 
to the many humiliations which Chinese national prejudice im- 
posed on such court visits, had not the “ trade ’’— for such it 
was, in reality, under the name of “ tribute ’’— been a paying 
one. With all the drawbacks connected with this court monop- 
oly, the system by which merely the sovereign was supposed to 
carry on barter-trade through an exchange of substantial cour- 
tesies has had its cultural advantages: for, being nominally 
destined for a crowned head, none but the best works of indus- 
try and art were sent; and this may account for the best things 
of a country like China being found abroad, as we find the 
finest celadon porcelains in the old Khalif countries, and the 
best old Chinese paintings in Japan. It is from some of these 
tribute-missions that we may draw conclusions as to an early 
demand for Chinese metallic mirrors in Japan. We read in 
“The History of the Three Kingdoms’! that in A.D. 238 
ambassadors arrived from the queen of one of the several little 
kingdoms then occupying the present Japan, with rich presents 
for the Court of the Wei dynasty; and in January of the fol- 
lowing year, the Emperor Ming-ti ordered a number of counter- 
gifts to be handed over to the ambassadors, comprising, among 
precious brocaded stuffs, supplies of painters’ silk, gold, pearls, 
etc., one hundred bronze mirrors. In A.D. 240 a further mis- 
sion came from Japan, when mirrors were given away again; 
and since these tribute-missions were in the sequel repeated 


2 San-kuo-chi, Wei, Chap. 30, p. 27. 
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every now and then without the description of tribute-articles 
and counter-gifts being entered in the histories, we may conclude 
that great numbers of the bronze mirrors, especially many of 
the artistic works of the Han dynasty, have gone the same way. 

It is quite probable that Japan was not the only country to 
participate in this class of gifts; indeed, we may not be sur- 
prised to find the article being occasionally picked up in any 
neighborhood the rulers or inhabitants of which have at some 
time or other had connection with the courts of China. In his 
excavations in the Caucasus region, the late Professor Virchow 
discovered, among other ancient relics, a metallic mirror,’ the 
shape and ornamental arrangement of which (concentric sec- 
tions and central knob with perforation for cord) caused me 
to suggest that it was not of Scythian, but of Chinese origin.” 
I believe so even now; but I am bound to admit the force of 
the arguments advanced by Dr. P. REINECKE,? of the Roman 
and Germanic Museum in Mainz, who draws attention to 
very important analogies between the construction of the Chi- 
nese metallic mirror, as known to us in existing specimens, and 
a number of mirrors supposed to be of “Scythian” origin (to 
use a name which may cover all possible doubtful nationalities 
filling the gap between ancient Europe and the China of the 
Chou dynasty). These ‘‘ Scythian” mirror types — the oldest 
specimen of which, for reasons given by Dr. Reinecke (p. 144), 
should be ascribed to the sixth century B.C.— have no back- 
ornament, are disk-shaped, and have the perforated central 
knob, just like the Chinese varieties. It would of course be 
premature for any one to commit himself to an opinion regard- 
ing these Scythian types—some of which were discovered so 
far west as the south of European Russia — who has not seen 
them himself, and, more than this, who has not sufficient expe- 
rience, based on the technical examination of specimens, chem- 
ical analysis, etc., both with Scythian and Chinese discoveries. 


* See illustration in VircHow’s Report (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1890, 
Verhandl., p. 449). 


* Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1891, pp. 808, 809. 


* Uber einige Beziehungen der Alterthiimer China’s zu denen des skythisch- 
sibirischen Vélkerkreises (Ibid., 1897, pp. 141-147). 
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The problems before us are: (1) Have the inhabitants of 
Scythia (this term to be understood in its widest application, 
and therefore covering the Huns of the Chou dynasty as the 
next-door neighbors of the Chinese) imitated contemporaneous 
Chinese patterns, of which we possess no specimens, but which, 
according to Chinese ancient records, must have existed in 
China long before the sixth century B.C., the oldest date sug- 
gested for the Scythian types? (2) Could the pre-Christian 
specimens found in western Scythia possibly have been imported 
from China, and thus represent those types of the Chou dynasty 
the existence of which would not be known to us but for certain 
allusions in the contemporaneous Chinese literature? (3) If 
we find that these two questions must be answered in the nega- 
tive, who invented the perforated central knob, — the Chinese, 
or the Scythians? 


SHAPE AND SIZE. 


Nearly all the Chinese metallic mirrors we know of are disk- 
shaped; and they are held by a silk cord run through a knob 
in the centre of the unpolished surface, as shown in an illustra- 
tion of BUSHELL.! But few specimens are square. ‘The 
handle — cast of one piece with the mirror itself, characterizing 
the Japanese metallic mirror as well as the one of classical an- 
tiquity 2 never appears on the Chinese mirrors depicted in the 
standard works on the subject; but ‘‘ hand-mirrors having han- 
dles”’ are said——in a work which I believe to be made up of 
archeological notes left by Li Lung-mien, the painter known 
in Japan as Ririumin (tenth century), and which I find quoted 
as ‘‘Li-shi-lu”’ in the “‘ T‘u-shu-tsi-ch‘6ng,” ?—to have been used 
under the Emperor Wu-ti (died 87 B.C.) by the dancers of 
pantomimes.©® Since we know that this emperor was a great 
curio-hunter, who sent frequent caravans to western Asia to col- 
lect objects of art, there is a possibility of the hand-mirror with 
handle (called wu-king, i.e., “‘ pantomime mirror,” in the pas- 
sage referred to) having been constructed in imitation of Greek 


1 Chinese Art, Vol. 1, p. 96. 
2 MarouaronT, Privatleben der Romer, 2d ed., p. 690. 


5 L.c., ki-shi, p. 1. 
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or Roman patterns. The handle-bearing mirror, used for 
toilet-purposes both in China and Japan, may have originated 
from it. It was and is certainly so used in China, as well as 
the standard-shaped knob-mirror. ‘ In a modern painting rep- 
resenting a Chinese lady at her toilet, the lady is seated before 
a round metallic mirror set in a mirror-stand, while she holds 
behind her head a mirror with a handle, in order to be able to 
see the back of her coiffure. 

Very large mirrors, a number of feet long and broad, prob- 
ably rectangular in shape, and reflecting the whole human 
figure, are also mentioned in the post-Christian literature, some 
of them being imported from abroad. Several passages are 
on record which tell of the importation of such large mirrors 
under the Emperor Wu-ti, who hoarded up many precious 
things he had sent for from western Asia; but they are mostly 
blended with legendary matter, which makes it difficult to treat 
them seriously. Such large metallic mirrors, aside from the 
possibility of their having been originally constructed in China 
itself, could easily be accounted for as importations, or imita- 
tions, of Western specimens, certainly during the first century 
A.D., when Seneca the Younger mentioned mirrors of sizes 
equal to those of human bodies.! 

Otherwise mirrors were generally so made as to reflect 
neither more nor less than a human face; and the diameter of 
the disk chiefly depended on the principle on which the reflect- 
ing surface was constructed, whether plane, concave, or convex. 
SHON Kua (A.D. 1030-93) says, in Chap. 19, p. 3, of his 
interesting cyclopedia ‘‘ Mong-k‘i-pi-t‘an,’®” “In casting mir- 
rors, the ancients would give a large mirror a plane, a small 
one a convex, surface; for all mirrors will reflect a man’s face 
large if they are concave, and small if they are convex. Ina 
small mirror one cannot see the whole of a man’s face, for 
which reason the surface is made slightly convex; and by reflect- 
ing the human face in reduced size, a mirror may be small and 
yet take in a man’s face complete, though the reflected image 
will correspond in size to the size of the mirror. This was one 
of the clever achievements in which the artists of later periods 


* Marquarnt, Privatleben der Romer, 2d ed., p. 690. 
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were not able to turn out work comparable to the ancient mir- 
rors: they could only scrape and polish plane surfaces, thus 
recalling the music-master K‘uang, who would make a mess of 
his notes (without his pitch-tubes).”! This passage seems to 
imply that in the eleventh century A.D., when Shén Kua wrote, 
the art of making concave and convex mirrors had been lost. 
Unfortunately he does not state when this was the case; but 
for that, the manner in which the reflecting surface is worked 
would in many cases serve as a criterion of age. Neither am 
I able to say whether the secret of working concave and convex 
mirrors was re-discovered after the eleventh century; but the 
fact that the mirrors of the Ming and present dynasty are 
usually of much greater sizes leads me to think that modern 
workmen were afraid to approach the more laborious methods 
of the ancients. 

We cannot, of course, look upon Sh6n Kua’s statement as a 
hard and fast rule; for we read in the ‘‘ Chon-chu-ch‘uan,’’®® 
a work of the Ming dynasty,? that Su Hiian,®®” the well-known 
editor of the ancient “ Shuo-w6n Dictionary” (A.D. 916-991), 
was in possession of a mirror which would reflect just enough 
of a face to show merely one of its eyes, and this may have been 
one of the ancient “‘igniters;’’ and according to the ‘ Hua- 
shu,’ a Tauist work of the tenth century,® a complete outfit 
contained four mirrors, — one for “‘seeing big,”’ one for “seeing 
small,’”’ one for ‘‘ seeing plain,’”’ and one that would invert the 
object to be seen. 


USEs. 


For Torter Purposes. —It need hardly be said that the 
metallic mirror, being the only apparatus available for the 
purpose, next to a sheet of water, was an indispensable perqui- 
site of a toilet-room. Many passages to this effect appear 
even in the pre-Christian literature, the several classical texts 
using the term quite commonly in figurative language, too (see 
also ‘‘ Early Mention of Mirrors,” p. 214). From Shén Kua’s 
remarks, it would appear that mirrors of every kind of con- 

1 See Mencius, LEGGE, p. 164. 

2 Quoted in Ko-chi-king-yiian, Chap. 56, p. 6 b. 

® WYLIE, p. 127, quoted in Ko-chi-king-yiian, Ibid., p. 7. 
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struction had been in use; but, from the way in which the phi- 
losopher HAN-FEi-TZi* introduces the mirror into his specula- 
tive discourse, I am led to believe that magnifying-mirrors were 
much in favor, even for toilet purposes. “The philosopher says, 
‘The ancients knew that the eye is too short to see one’s self, 
for which reason they used a mirror to see their face; and [they 
knew that] their intelligence was too limited to know themselves, 
for which reason they used the tau‘*!” (Lau-tzi’s method of rea- 
soning) to correct themselves. A mirror in which one does 
not see the flaws (in one’s face is like) a tau (or a philosophy) 
by which one is not enlightened on the wickedness of sin. If 
the eye has no mirror, it has no means of straightening up the 
hair on the temples and eyebrows; if man’s self has no tau, he 
has no means by which to know his errors.” In a passage 
quoted in the same cyclopedia from HUAI-NAN-Tzi,“” it is 
insinuated that ‘‘a newly-made mirror is at first dim, byt, on 
having been polished, one can examine by its use ‘the finest 
hairs’ (wei-mau) of the temples and eyebrows.” 

On the other hand, mention is also made, by way of curiosity, 
of a mirror bearing an inscription of the Han dynasty having 
fallen into the hands of the poet Su Tung-po (about A.D. 
1078), which reflected human figures quite small.2_ The ac- 
count adds that this is a peculiarity of ancient mirrors. 

RiruaL. — The “ Ku-kin-chu,”©® a work originally of the 
fourth century A.D., but as it now stands of doubtful identity 
with that old text, yet giving us (Chap. 2, p. 5) a clear defini- 
tion of the term yang-sui®® (i.e., “the sun-igniter’’), says, “It 
is made of bronze, and has the shape of a mirror; when held 
against the sun, it will produce fire, which is obtained through 
being caught by a heap of dried Artemisia leaves.” Artemisia 
moxa is largely used in medicine as a counter-irritant in cauter- 
izing the skin. ‘‘ The heat of the sun’s rays collected by a mir- 
ror is said to be the proper way of igniting the moxa.”? The 
Chinese name is ai,“ for which ping-t‘ai®® (‘ice terrace”) 
occurs, owing to the leaves being, in default of a mirror, ignited 

: Sn B.C., quoted in T‘ien-chung-ki, Chap. 49, p. 33. 

* PorTER SmirH, Contributions towards the Materia Medica, etc., of China, p. 25. 
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by means of a piece of ice, cut into a roundish form, which col- 
lected the sunbeams. 

According to the institutes of the Chou dynasty, by which the 
doings of the people, from the emperor down to the lowest 
subject, were forced into certain regulations, fire used for any 
purpose, including kitchen fires, lamp and candle lights, was 
produced from heaven under certain ceremonies. There were 
two kinds of fire, —the people’s fire (min-huo), and the state 
fire (kung-huo®”),— each being under the superintendence of . 
a special government officer, who had to see that at certain 
seasons the so-called “ new fire”’ was obtained under the proper 
ceremonies. Whoever used fires in his household had to keep 
a flame alive day and night, all through the season; and to allow 
it to go out was punishable. The ‘“‘new fire,” obtained by 
rubbing with a gimlet certain kinds of wood, varying in the 
four seasons, was kept in a temple, where the people, on having 
extinguished their “‘ old fires,” got delivery of it for household 
use till the season changed again. ‘The change was later on 
confined to an annual term in the spring, when the ceremony 
took place on the fifteenth day of the second moon (some time 
in the beginning of April) ; and since their forefathers of the 
Chou dynasty had on that day to content themselves with cold 
meats, the Chinese, up to the present day, speak of this festival 
as the ‘Cold Meats Day” (han-shi®®). The “state fire,” 
used for sacrificial purposes, was obtained by collecting the rays 
of the sun in a concave mirror, the casting of which had also 
to be done under certain ceremonies exactly at midnight on the 
day of the solstice. 

This is clearly one of the earliest uses to which the mirror 
was put, and the art of manufacturing concave ones was doubt- 
less well known some time during the Chou period. Another 
kind of mirror, which need not necessarily be one of the same 
construction, was used to “receive the brilliant water from the 
moon,” apparently by exposing it during clear moonlight nights, 
when it would be covered by the night dew, the water thus 
obtained being used in the sacrifices.” It is probably in allu- 


1 BRETSCHNEIDER, Botanicon Sinicum, Part Ill, p. 147. 
2 See Biot, Le Tcheou-li, Vol. 1, pp. 194 and 381. 
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sion to its ancient use in drawing water from the moon, that 
certain associations between the mirror and the moon have 
arisen. ‘Thus we read that in the K‘ai-yiian period (A.D. 713- 
742) a monthly feast was given fo the ladies of the city of 
Ch‘ang-an, — possibly as representing the female principle to 
which the moon is subject,— when metallic mirrors would be 
rapped on while being held against the moon. Another anec- 
dote speaks of a mirror having the figure of a hare on the back. 
If held against the moon at full-moon time, the hare would dis- 
appear as if by magic.’ 

To INCREASE Lamp, CANDLE, OR SUN Licut.— In some of 
their early superstitions, the Chinese have anticipated the lead- 
ing ideas of great inventions, the final discovery and develop- 
ment of which fell to the lot of Western thinkers. It looks as 
if the inventors of such legends were guided by an instinctive 
intuition as to what might be within the range of possibility; 
and they do not stand alone in this respect, unless ancient le- 
gends, like the one about the mirror placed on top of the Pharos 
tower of Alexandria and “contrived in such a manner that the 
inhabitants might observe the motions of their enemies at the 
distance of fifty days’ sailing,” are more than mere myths.” 
The Chinese have in their ancient and medieval books similar 
accounts, clearly the result of a lively imagination, but yet in- 
volving matter-of-fact principles well known to later genera- 
tions. What else is it but a practical demonstration of the 
theory of sound-reflection, coupled with that of light-reflection, 
when we read, among a mass of fabulous accounts in the 
 Shi-i-ki,”©®— a work of the fourth century A.D.,*—that at 
the time of Ling-wang (sixth century B.C.) a concave metallic 
mirror, three feet in diameter, was credited with lighting up a 
room at night, and that, ‘if you spoke into the mirror, the 
sound would be reflected by way of answer”? And is it not 
an involuntary anticipation of many a catoptric apparatus now 

* P‘ei-wén-yiin-fu, Chap. 89, p. 7. 


2 
See BENJAMIN OF TUDELA, translated by B. GERRANS, p. 157; and for a 


Chinese repetition of the legend, my paper Die Lander des Islam nach chines- 
ischen Quellen, pp. 52 et seq. 


® Chap. 3, p. 7. 
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described in the Chinese “‘ List of Lighthouses,” when we hear 
of ancient mirrors able to throw light to a distance of 200 li?! 
The account of an Indian mirror in the “ Liang-ssi-kung-ki,’’® 
which refers to the period A.D. 502—557, is much more modest 
when it ascribes to a Western king of Varanashi (Benares) the 
possession of two big mirrors, one of which would shine 30, 
the other 10 li. At a conflagration of the palace, the bigger 
mirror came forth shining as bright as ever; whereas the smaller 
one was slightly injured, and had lost its brightness, though 
retaining its wonderful power of rendering poison harmless. 

To WARD oFF Evit INFLUENCES. — The principal supersti- 
tion connected with the use of mirrors is probably the belief that 
they will ward off evil influences; and many of the popular 
beliefs entertained at the present day with regard to mirrors of 
any kind, now chiefly the glass mirror, whether imported or of 
native manufacture, can be traced back many centuries before 
us, when none but metallic mirrors were to be had. The mir- 
ror has at all times been regarded as a charm against the attacks 
of those unseen evil spirits that beset the life of the Chinaman 
unless he do something to ward them off. We do not know 
how and when these superstitions arose; some of them may 
have been born with the Chinese nation itself. History abounds 
with instances proving their early existence; but it appears that 
nothing has contributed so much towards their development as 
the abuses made by the later Tauist schools of that mystic doc- 
trine of the great philosopher Lau-tzi. 

An early adherent of this school, the alchemist Ko HuNG 
(fourth century A.D.), speaks, in his ‘‘ Pau-p‘o-tzi,” 2%” of 
Tauist scholars being in the habit of hanging on their backs 
a bright metallic mirror, nine inches in diameter, so that sprites 
or evil spirits would not dare to come near them; for the mirror 
had the power to reflect the bodies of all invisible birds and 
beasts of evil influence which infested the air, and thus caused 
them to assume form. Another old passage is on record in the 
“ Tung-ming-ki,”’" a chronological account of wonderful 
events concerning the Court of the Emperor Wu-ti, supposed 

1 Ko-chi-king-ytian, Chap. 56, p. 8. 

? Tbid., Chap. 56, p. 8 b. 
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to date from the Han dynasty, according to which? a certain 
foreign country presented the Emperor in the Yiian-fong period 
(110-104 B.C.) with a mirror four feet wide, which would 
‘+eflect and make visible the oth@rwise imperceptible hidden 
forms of sprites,”— ch%-mei,“” the very word used in the 
““T’so-chuan”’ 2 for the ‘‘ sprites and evil things.” which the Em- 
peror Shun wanted certain tribes of evil-doers to face in the 
uninhabited distant regions to which he had banished them. It 
quite goes with the spirit of the time that such a mirror comes 
from abroad so soon after the expeditions of the great dis- 
coverer Chang K‘ien, when the several countries of the Tarim 
Basin were being organized into Chinese colonies; for the 
much-dreaded desert of Eastern Turkistan, with all its dismal 
loneliness, was alive with unseen creatures known as ch‘i-gob- 
lins‘*? (imaginary beings like mu-mei, or “ tree-goblins,”“"® 
in one of Li Lung-mien’s mythological pictures) . 

The “‘ Tung-t‘ien-ts‘ing-lu ’’“ describes a mirror called Hien- 
yuan-king,“® from one of the names of the Emperor Huang-ti, 
which had the shape of a ball, and may be of the same kind as 
the one placed at the head of its illustrations in the “‘ Si-ts‘ing-ku- 
kien,” with an inscription by the Emperor K‘ien-lung. ‘‘ Hien- 
yuan mirrors were hung up over the owner’s bed, where they 
would ward off evil influences; for, though the hill-sprites 
(shan-ts‘ing “®) and tree-goblins (mu-mei“*) could render 
themselves invisible otherwise, they would become visible at 
once when seeing their images reflected in the mirror, to avoid 
which they would melt away and withdraw without doing any 
harm.” Popular superstition has maintained this idea up to 
the present day; and this is the reason why mirrors, especially 
round ones, are hung up on bed-curtains. The mirror as a 
charm, sometimes forming the centre of a board on which the 
mystic diagrams known as pa-kua are engraved, is seen in all 
possible positions, and almost regularly above the entrance over 
houses facing a street running straight towards their front. 

Mepicat.— Chang Ch‘ang,‘"® a famous scholar and official, 


eaChapany pare. 
* LEGGE, p. 280. 


* See Dooxitre, Social Life of the Chinese, Vol. 1, pp. 313 and 316 et seq. 
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who died in 48 B.C., is reported to have got into his possession 
an old metallic mirror, more than a foot in diameter, which 
would light up his bedroom without his using either lamp or 
candle; moreover, after having got it, he never had a case of 
sickness.‘ In another case quoted from the ‘“‘ Sung-shi,”’ an old 
mirror, three inches thick and twelve inches in diameter, had 
been discovered by a field-laborer, which had the power of 
making patients suffering from fever and ague feel cool.} 
Altogether, passages showing belief in the medical powers of 
mirrors are not rare. Several accounts are on record describ- 
ing mirrors producing effects apparently similar to those of 
Rontgen rays, inasmuch as they would light up the “five vis- 
cera” (wu-tsang“”) of the human body. The Emperor Shi- 
huang-ti is credited with having had such a mirror, which was 
called chau-ku-pau“® (‘‘the precious mirror that would illu- 
minate the bones of the body’’). 

FURTHER SUPERSTITIONS REGARDING Mrrrors. — The su- 
perstitions of the present day fully confirm what we read about 
the supposed health and even life restoring powers of mirrors, as 
is shown in an illustration given by DooLitrLe? of the treat- 
ment by Tauist priests of a dying patient, whose empty coat, hung 
up on a fresh bamboo-branch with a metallic mirror over it, is 
being carried out for a walk in order to cause the departed soul 
to return to it. The idea underlying this superstition is the 
same as that of the frightening-away of hill and tree goblins: 
the invisible soul, supposed to be hovering around in the vicin- 
ity, will become visible through the mirror magic, and, having 
nothing to fear from its familiar coat, may be induced to return, 
while evil spirits, anticipating punishment, will beat a hasty 
retreat. I donot wish to say much about the use of mirrors as 
an ingredient in medical prescriptions. It is well known that 
the Chinese have drawn almost every existing substance into 
their materia medica; we need not, therefore, be astonished to 
find old mirror-metal utilized in producing certain medical 
effects. Mirrors were, of course, never cast for that purpose; 
but, once rendered useless by breakage, the medical faculties in 


1 Ko-chi-king-ytian, Chap. 56, p. 6. 
? Social Life of the Chinese, Vol. 1, p. 150. 
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China put them to good account, and the ‘‘ Pon-ts‘au-kang-mu,” 
that standard work on the medical man’s natural history, has a 
whole chapter on the subject. The alleged beneficial effects of 
parts of metallic mirrors are based‘on some of the superstitions 
connected with mirrors generally, such as the warding-off of 
evil influences or the frightening-away of sprites and goblins. 
The older the relic, — which is taken internally, on being tritu- 
rated, powdered, and mixed with other medicines, — the better; 
since the most ancient specimens, like the one taken over by the 
Emperor Kau-tsu of the Han dynasty from his predecessor Shi- 
huang-ti (220 B.C.), enjoyed particular reputation in their 
power to light up the inner parts of the human body, and thus 
facilitate diagnosis. T‘au Hung-king (A.D. 451-536), in his 
time, recommended the knobs of ancient mirrors especially, on 
account of the large percentage of tin they contained. Such 
powdered old mirror-metal was used, and probably is at the 
present day, as an ingredient in prescriptions against irregu- 
larities in menstruation, when it is usually combined with that 
powerful specific T‘ang-kui.' 

The mirror in pictorial art is an attribute of lightning, just as 
thunder is personified as a winged man with a bird’s face, — 
somewhat like the Indian Garuda, holding a chisel in one hand 
and a mallet in the other, — or as beating drums with the trique- 
trum or tomoye painted on them. Lightning, the companion 
of Thunder, appears as a woman, having one or two mirrors in 
_her hands, or holding a mirror over her head, steadied by both 

hands.’ 

The ancient Chinese were fortunate in not having to handle 
that frail toilet-companion of our day. Metallic mirrors will 
not break so easily; but, once they do, the consequences are 
almost worse than with us. N. B. DEeNnys says,° ‘‘ Mirrors 
share in China the superstitious respect paid to their preserva- 
tion at home. To break a looking-glass is in most parts of 
Europe deemed a very unlucky accident. ‘When a looking- 
glass is broken, it is an omen that the party to whom it belongs 

* Pén-ts‘au-kang-mu, Chap. 8, pp. 30-32. 


* DooxitrLe, Social Life of the Chinese, Vol. 11, p. 3or. 
° The Folklore of China, Wb Lice 
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will lose his best friend. Grosse tells us that breaking a look- 
ing-glass betokens a mortality in the family, commonly the mas- 
ter;’' and Bonaparte, having once broken the glass over Joseph- 
ine’s portrait, could not rest until a special courier had informed 
him of her safety. This belief exists in full force in China. 
To break a mirror augurs a separation from one’s wife, by 
death or otherwise, and is only second in ominous portent to 
breaking an oil-jar.”” An old legend tells of a mirror owned 
by a loving couple (husband and wife) getting broken, when 
they were obliged to part. Each of them took one of the 
broken halves as a promise of faith; but when afterwards the 
wife broke her promise of fidelity, her part of the mirror 
changed into a magpie, which flew to her husband to tell him 
about it. ‘This is stated to be the origin of the practice of rep- 
resenting magpies on the backs of metallic mirrors.” 

Mirrors are often credited with prophetic powers, like that 
of Yin Chung-won,®® who was implicated in a conspiracy and 
beheaded as a rebel in A.D. 407. His biographer® says that a 
few days before his death he made the ghastly discovery, that, 
whenever he tried to look into his mirror, he saw all but his 
head. Besides this instance, the ‘‘T‘ien-chung-ki’’* places 
together quite a number of cases, quoted from historical rec- 
ords, in which a man destined to lose his head was thus fore- 
warned by his toilet-mirror. 

CAUSING BIRDS TO DANCE AND SING. — The “ I-yiian,”’S) a 
work of the fifth century A.D., says that pheasants like their 
own plumage, and begin to dance when they see their image in 
the water. In the beginning of the third century A.D., some 
southern country had sent such a bird to Ts‘au Ts‘au, the 
originator of the Wei dynasty, when Kung-tzi Tsang-shu ( ?) 
ordered a big mirror to be placed before it. The bird, seeing 
its image, began to dance, and would not stop until it dropped 
dead from exhaustion. Another poetical legend refers to a 


1 Pop. Antiq., Vol. 11, p. 170. 

2 Shén-i-king,“ quoted in T‘ien-chung-ki, Chap. 49, p. 35 b. 
3 Tsin-shu, Chap. 99, p. 23 b. 

4 Chap. 49, p. 36- 
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king of Ki-pin (northwestern India), who tried in vain to get 
his pet bird (here called Juan, a female phenix) to make its 
voice heard, when his consort remarked, “I hear that these 
birds will only sing when they see their mates. Why not hang 
up a mirror to let it see its own image?’ The king did as she 
suggested, when the phcenix saw its image in the mirror, and 
began to sing in a most vigorous strain." 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


Some mirrors contain inscriptions. Of these, a few contain 
the date of manufacture distinctly stated; others allow of 
the fixing of a period of manufacture by the statement of inci- 
dental facts, or by the style of the characters used, or that of 
the composition in which it is drawn up. Certain formulas 
were peculiar to certain times. 

Thus the inscriptions containing the words shang-fang “°” are 
generally referred to the Han dynasty, the shang-fang being a 
factory of metal-works for the exclusive use of the Imperial 
Court under the Ts‘in and Han dynasties. Inscriptions may 
occur in any of the concentric sections, where such an arrange- 
ment prevails, short inscriptions being usually formed nearer 
the centre, very long ones near or on the marginal section. 
‘The grape-mirrors ascribed to the Han dynasty have no inscrip- 
tions at all. 

The oldest legends would be those ascribed to Wu-wang 
(1122-1116 B.C.) in the ‘‘ T‘u-shu-tsi-ch‘6ng,”’? the one of 
which says, “‘ Think of what is behind you, while seeing what is 
before you;’*® the other, ‘“‘By having ourselves reflected in a 
mirror, we see a face; by having ourselves reflected in mankind, 
we see the future [literally, ‘good and bad luck"}.? 2 The 
first inscription is quoted from the ‘‘ Chou-li”’ in the Ming ency- 
clopedia ‘ T‘ien-chung-ki,” * and I have not seen it in the origi- 
nal context. On the whole, inscriptions are more frequent, 
and also more lengthy, in later periods. 

* Yiian-kien-lei-han, Chap. 380, p. 18. 

? Chap. 226, i-won, p. x. 

° Chap. 49, p. 31. 
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ORNAMENTS. 


It must strike every student of Chinese art that the deco- 
ration of mirrors is quite different in style from what we find 
on the sacrificial vases and other vessels of the Chou dynasty. 
This may be due to several causes. In the first place, the orna- 
mentation of mirrors appears to have been a branch of art 
which did not begin to flourish before the period of foreign 
influences which set in after the return of General Chang K‘ien 
from his celebrated expedition to western Turkistan and Bac- 
tria; for, although we possess ample evidence of metallic mir- 
rors, highly finished in workmanship as far as the reflecting 
surface is concerned, having been manufactured for domestic 
and ritual uses during the Chou dynasty, I have not come across 
any instances in which the ornamentation on the backs of mir- 
rors is referred to during this period. This, in connection with 
the fact that no specimens have been preserved to later genera- 
tions, seems to suggest that Chou mirrors either had no orna- 
ments at all, or that the designs on them did not impress pos- 
terity as sufficiently artistic to preserve them in their collections, 
or to write about them in their books. According to native 
literature, certain mirrors must have existed formerly which 
were ascribed to the Ts‘in dynasty (220-206 B.C.). These, 
as mentioned in the “‘ Tung-t‘ien-ts‘ing-lu,”“’ had a surface like 
black varnish, apparently from age, and are distinctly described 
as having plain backs (kuang-pei®®), and no ornament of any 
kind. In his classification of mirrors, the author gives this 
class the first place, clearly on account of their antiquity, and 
those bearing ornaments follow. Certainly, if mirrors had 
ornaments before the Han, none have been described as form- 
ing part of the great collection of the twelfth century in the 
“Po-ku-t‘u-lu.” It is an open question whether some of the 
mirrors ascribed to the Han period may not have originated 
before the journeys of Chang K‘ien (126 B.C.). The Han 
period extends from 206 B.C. to A.D. 221, and we generally 
speak of Eastern and Western Han from a dynastic point of 
view. As for applying to cultural development of any kind 
the opening-up of western Asia to the Chinese horizon after the 
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return of General Chang K‘ien, followed by the introduction 
of hundreds of things, ideas, and methods previously unknown 
in China, I would prefer to divide the Han period, as indeed 
the entire Chinese civilization, into ‘‘ pre-changkienic” and 
“ nost-changkienic;” for Chang K‘ien opened up a new world 
to the Chinese, which affected their cultural life even more than 
the discovery of America affected that of Europe. As for mir- 
rors, I would not hesitate for a moment to say that the so-called 
‘‘orape-mirrors,” on account of their unmistakably Hellenistic 
character, and the well-known fact of the grape having been 
first brought to China by Chang K‘ien, cannot possibly be pre- 
changkienic; but there are other kinds among the Han speci- 
mens which show much less of the Hellenistic spirit in their 
ornamentation, with the exception perhaps of its arrangement 
in concentric sections; and the question still to be answered is, 
whether these are indigenous creations of Chinese art, origi- 
nating from the time when Western influences were excluded, 
or whether they are mixtures of the two kinds of influences. I 
am inclined to assume the second alternative. In either case, 
the subjects represented in their ornament are quite different 
from those of the sacrificial vessels, or indeed anything we have 
left to us of the antiquities of the Chou dynasty. The many 
Han mirrors, apart from those I have tried to explain as having 
been copied or imitated from Bactrian or other West Asiatic 
prototypes, represent not only a new style of art, but also a new 
folk-lore. In order to further this inquiry, it becomes neces- 
sary to analyze their ornaments, with the assistance of what 
Chinese art critics have said about them, and to endeavor to 
trace the different representations appearing on them in Chinese 
literature. In doing this we shall have to bear in mind that 
great cultural changes have taken place in China since the time 
when the sacrificial vessels of the Chou dynasty were made. 
These were connected with the time-honored cult of the Chou, 
and sanctioned by Confucius and his school, who are respon- 
sible for almost everything we know about the spiritual life of 
the nation down to Confucius’ own times. Had not the history 
of China as now known to us been entirely in the hands of 
Confucianists until then, who knows in how different a light it 
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would appear to us? The conservative spirit of Confucianism 
was broken by currents of cultural development which consti- 
tuted a foreign element in the orthodox tradition; and we may 
through the history of the boundary-states, especially that of 
Chau, Ts‘in, and Ch‘u, trace a gradual leaning towards elements 
not originally Chinese. As in philosophy powerful opponents 
to the Confucian school arose, so the popular views as expressed 
in folk-lore gradually gained the upper hand; and when the 
King of Ts‘in was firmly seated on the throne of China as Shi- 
huang-ti, its ‘‘ First Emperor,” the victory of the anti-Confucian 
element ended with the absolute suppression of Confucian liter- 
ature and Confucian art. The foreign element in civilization 
and art, which may have been dormant in the nation for cen- 
turies without being sanctioned by its Confucian leaders, then 
had time to develop, and began to take shape in the ornamental 
art after its emancipation from the old traditional styles. The 
time which follows the Ts‘in dynasty may therefore be looked 
upon as a period of foreign influences in several senses. The 
boundary population had commenced to amalgamate with Huns 
and other Tartars in the north and northwest, and with the 
Man barbarians in the south; and to this was added that host 
of cultural novelties imported from western Asia by that great 
collector of curiosities from distant lands, the Emperor Wu-ti. 

With these yet unexplored problems before us, I shall now 
give a few instances of what the ornaments of the classical 
mirror art consist of. 

The centre invariably consists of the ‘‘ knob,” either plain or 
representing an animal (bear or lion). ‘The latter appears to 
be confined to the so-called ‘ grape-mirrors”’ (p‘u-t‘au-kien), 
which originated during the Han period under the influence of 
West Asiatic models. They were imitated during the T‘ang 
dynasty; but where the knob appears in the shape of an animal 
at this time, the remainder of the ornamentation will be found 
to be sufficiently different in style to distinguish them from the 
grape-mirrors of the Han. The plain knob may either serve 
merely the one purpose of fastening a cord, or it may appear 
to have been brought into correlation with the surrounding 
ornaments. ‘This is particularly the case under the Han with 
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some of the class of mirrors containing the water-chestnut orna- 
ment in the centre. In T‘ang mirrors, where the arabesque ele- 
ment prevails, the knob may take the place of a convention- 
alized chrysanthemum, the prototype of the Japanese imperial 
badge, or some such flower. 

The majority of the Han mirrors show their ornamental 
part to be divided into a number of concentric sections. Grape- 
mirrors usually have three such sections, —central, interme- 
diate, and marginal; and in other classes of the Han period, 
where there is a large number of sections, these also may be 
grouped in the same way. In the mirrors of the T‘ang dynasty 
we find a tendency to abandon this arrangement, inasmuch as 
cases in which ornaments are enclosed in clearly defined con- 
centric circular lines are rare, as compared to those of the Han 
period. 

The ornaments found on existing specimens and on the 
various illustrations preserved in Chinese literature may be di- 
vided into such as can be clearly identified, and such as cannot, 
there being some doubt as to what they represent. In the 
former class we have to distinguish again between our own 
interpretation, the Western students’, and that of the Chinese 
art critics, on whose judgment we depend in many cases, though 
not always. ‘Thus I do not hesitate to declare the animal figure 
forming the knob on quite a number of grape-mirrors of the 
Han dynasty to be a bear, whereas some Chinese critics call it 
hai-ma®® (literally, “horse of the sea,” ‘‘ foreign horse”’), 
while others explain it as “‘a lion” and even ‘‘ the wild horse” 
(ye-ma®®). If the ornaments of these grape-mirrors have 
been copied from models imported from Bactria under the Em- 
peror Wu-ti, I prefer to call it the bear, because this very animal 
is found in one of those rare relics we possess of Bactrian an- 
tiquities, on an ancient silver patera of debased Greek art, 
formerly in the possession of the Prince of Badakhshan, and 
now in the India Museum of London.t Cases in which the 
interpretation of foreign and native critics is bound to differ 
are, however, exceptional; and we may, as a rule, follow the 


pt . 
Reproduced in YULE’s Marco Polo, Vol. 1, p. 167, 2d ed. (cf. the Chinese 
illustrations of grape mirrors in my paper Uber fremde Einflisse, etc.). 
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Chinese critics in deciding what the different ornaments were 
intended by the artist to represent. Having ascertained what 
an Ornament represents (a certain plant, animal, mineral, mytho- 
logical or symbolic figure), we are confronted with the ques- 
tion, What does it mean? In this respect we can only follow 
the interpretation of Chinese critics, though this should in many 
cases be understood cum grano salis. I do not intend in this 
place to exhaust that very large number of ornaments appear- 
ing on the metallic mirrors now known to us, or even to make 
an attempt at their classification; but I shall just mention a few 
of the mysterious objects recognizable in the relief-work of 
existing specimens or in the illustrations found in Chinese books. 
The latter are, as a rule, easier to deal with than the originals, 
especially if the letterpress accompanying them assists us with 
plausible clews. 

The twelve horary symbols, denoting either the twelve 
double hours into which the day is divided, or the twelve 
months of the year, or the twelve years of the duodenary cycle 
adopted by certain Central Asiatic nations, such as the Turks,' 
appear either in the shape of certain cyclical characters denoting 
them, the so-called ‘‘ twelve branches,”’ ? or as the twelve animals 
representing them, in the following order: Rat, Ox, Tiger, 
Hare, Dragon, Serpent, Horse, Goat, Monkey, Cock, Dog, 
Pig. The Turks of the seventh and eighth centuries, as we 
have learned since the discovery of the Old-Turkish inscrip- 
tions of Mongolia, designated their years by the Turkish names 
of these animals. Klaproth first drew attention to a metallic 
mirror containing representations of these “twelve animals” 
and an unmistakable date showing that the animals could stand 
in lieu of the Chinese character-symbols (twelve branches) as 
early as A.D. 622. 

I have pointed out a metallic mirror,’ ascribed by native art 
critics to the Han dynasty, and bearing all the characteristics of 


1 See my notes on the Old-Turkish Calendar in Nachworte zur Inschrift des 


Tonjukuk, pp. 116-128. 
* Shi-ir-chi® (see the Chinese Dictionaries of WILLIAMS, p. 54, and GILEs, 


p. 13833 or Mayers, The Chinese Reader’s Manual, p. ay 
3 Nachworte, pp. 120 and 121. 
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the so-called grape-mirrors in the Hellenistic style of the draw- 
ing; but some of my friends have remarked that the use of 
animal figures to represent the “twelve branches” could not 
be shown to have existed before the T‘ang dynasty. Against 
this I wish to point out that the first mention in Chinese litera- 
ture of the animal cycle is of a very much earlier date. It 
occurs, with an elaborate discussion on their mystical symbol- 
ism, in the philosophical work ‘Lun Hong”? by WANG 
Cu‘uNG,?°® for which reason the shi-ir-shou,®® i.e., the 
‘twelve animals,” are also repeatedly mentioned in the “ Hou- 
han-shu.”’ The fact of Ssi-ma Ts‘ien, who died about 85 B.C., 
speaking at length in his ‘“‘Shi-ki” about the twelve cyclical signs 
without saying anything about the animals representing them, 
has led me to assume that the animal cycle must have been 
introduced into China during the 175 years which elapsed 
between the deaths of Ssi-ma Ts‘ien and Wang Ch‘ung, i.e., 
between about B.C. 85 and A.D. go. 

The ‘“‘twelve animals” are one of the favorite designs we 
find on the mirrors both of the Han and T‘ang dynasties. 
Combined with them we often see in an inner section four 
animal figures,—a tortoise fighting with a serpent wound around 
its body, on the opposite side a bird like a phcenix, and right 
and left two dragons slightly differing in shape; and between 
these two sections adorned with animals we often see a section 
containing the eight mystic symbols known as pa-kua. Iam at 
a loss how to explain the four animals, which, in some of the 
names invented for mirrors exhibiting them, are styled “the 
four supernatural creatures” (ssi-shén, or ssi-ling®”), though 
I do not even venture to say that these names are meant to 
apply to the ‘‘four animals.’ A long list of symbolic figures 
derived from the animal and vegetable kingdom and of miscel- 
laneous other objects might be derived from the mirrors now 
known to us; but, as we know so little of the interpretation of 
their meaning, I shall enter upon this subject only so far as 
seems necessary to explain a few mirrors in the Musée Guimet. 


é Chap. 3, pp. 23-24, in the Han-wei-ts‘ung-shu collection of reprints. 
BOs 19-90, according to Mayers, Manual, p. 239. He died a septua- 
genarian in the Yung-yiian period, A.D. 89-104 (Hou-han-shu, Chap. 79, p. 1). 
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NOTES ON sOME ANCIENT SPECIMENS IN THE 
MusgEE GUIMET. 


An ALLEGED ANCIENT Dracon Mirror. 


Plate xv, Fig. 1. Diameter, 11.25 cm.; weight, 351 grams. Orna- 
mented with a dragon, head downwards, playing in the clouds, the latter 
represented by ling-chi ornaments? raised in relief above a flat bottom, 
on which the water-pattern (shui-wén®) has been faintly marked. 
The dragon (Jung) is represented in its modern shape in high relief, 
and possesses all the attributes we are accustomed to see nowadays on 
the representations of the dragon: such as the five claws of its feet, 
clearly distinguishable; the body of an alligator, or some such reptile, 
covered with scales; protruding eyes; horns; antenne; and beard. An 
inscription in seal characters appears on a framed tablet with an orna- 
mental roof, and standing on a base resembling a padma-like flower. 
The entire back is surrounded by a raised plain flat margin with sharp 
edges. 

It appears that a companion to this mirror was contained in the col- 
lection of the Emperor K‘ien-lung, inasmuch as the “ Si-ts‘ing-ku- 
kien” ? contains an illustration which leaves little doubt as to its being 
of the same class, in all its details, as the one now belonging to the 
Musée Guimet. It is described under the name Han Yiin-lung-kien®* 
(i.e., “ The Cloud-and-Dragon Mirror of the Han Dynasty”). The 
description of “The Cloud-and-Dragon Mirror” in the “ Si-ts‘ing-ku- 
kien,” says, ‘“‘ Diameter, 3.4 Chinese inches; weight, 10 ounces. On 
the back is represented the shape of a dragon frisking in the Pond of 
Heaven (f“ien-chi®®), the drawing being interspersed with patches of 
clouds (to-yun®®). Plain margin; plain knob (pi, literally, 
‘nose’). Of the inscription, five characters are readable.” ‘The five 


1 The ling-chi is a kind of fungus looked upon as an emblem of longevity, 
possibly Agaricus noctilucens, Lévy. (see my Scraps from a Collector’s Note-Book, 
New York, 1905, p. 78). 

? Chap. 40, p. 35. 

3 Every work of art described in any of the standard works containing illus- 
trations is given a name by the art historians. This name is usually headed 
by the character denoting the dynasty during which, in the opinion of the native 
authorities, the work of art referred to has originated. We learn thus from the 
title given to the companion mirror in the K‘ien-lung collection that the editors 
of the Si-ts‘ing-ku-kien consider it a work of the Han dynasty, whose rule extended 
from 206 B.C. to A.D. 220. The name itself usually contains an allusion to the 
chief ornament or some characteristic inscription found on its surface, and always 
describes the class of work to which, according to Chinese terminology, it 
belongs, — whether tripod (ting), water-basin (sz), mirror (kiez), etc. 
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characters which the authors of the “ Si-ts‘ing-ku-kien ” say were dis- 
cernible in the specimen belonging to the K‘ien-lung Museum are stated 
by them to have been... ki... chong-ytie jt tsau®® (i.e., ae 
happiness . . . manufactured in the days of the first moon”). 

In the specimen now belonging to the Musée Guimet the inscription 
seems to have been somewhat better preserved. I can make out the last 
four characters to be identical with those on the specimen of the K‘ien- 
lung Museum, but the reading 4i (“‘happiness”’) does not seem to be 
justified by what appears on the cast now before me. I am rather under 
the impression that the characters preceding chéng are intended to mean 
ir-shi-ir-nien®® (i.e, “in the twenty-second year’’). I must admit 
that the shape here given to nien (‘‘year’’) is very unusual, and that its 
paleographic explanation is not based on parallels easily procurable. 
What I make out on the cast is a hieroglyphic which I cannot explain 
with confidence. The nearest equivalent in form which I have been able 
to discover will be found in the well-known “ Corpus Inscriptionum,” 
published in 1804 at Yang-chou by the former Viceroy of Canton, Yuan 
Yiian, the ‘“‘ Chung-ting-i-k‘i-k‘uan-shi,” 17° where, in an inscription of 
the year 24 B.C., the character nien in the date appears in a somewhat 
similar shape. I regret not being able to decipher the first two charac- 
ters, in spite of every possible attempt to discover parallels among the 
inscriptions of the period. If others should be more lucky, the discovery 
of a date, if a date is at all contained in the inscription, will be of great 
importance. It must strike every one familiar with the development 
of the ornamental representation of the dragon that in this case all the 
modern attributes (clearly-defined claws, rolling eyes, antennz, etc.) 
are given to this animal, which, in stone sculptures originating as late 
as the second century A.D., are marked in a much more primitive man- 
ner. I refer to Plates xxxI and xxxm in CHAVANNES’ work,? which 
may be said to represent the style of dragon followed towards the close 
of the Han dynasty. However, the native critics of the “ Si-ts‘ing-ku- 
kien,’ whose judgment certainly deserves consideration, ascribe the 
companion mirror referred to, not to the T‘ang, where it would not call 
for doubt of any kind, but to the Han dynasty. The padma-ornament 
at the base of the frame containing the inscription is clearly of Buddhist 
origin, and seems to exclude the former Han dynasty as the time of 
origin. Moreover, the manner in which the dragon is drawn, especially 
the twisting of its tail around its right hind-leg, appears quite similar 


siChap. 9, pas. 
* La sculpture sur pierre en Chine. 
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on three dragon mirrors of the T‘ang dynasty,1 though these T‘ang 
dragons show only three or four claws, whereas the alleged Han dragon 
shows five. 

Macic Mirrors. 

Plate xv, Fig. 2: diameter, 9.75 cm.; weight, 125 grams. Fig. 3: 
diameter, 9 cm.; weight, 99 grams; rather thicker than the average; the 
cast shows a slight break on the back. Fig. 4: diameter, 8.75 cm.; 
weight, 119 grams; the cast appears broken on the back. Fig. 5: diam- 
eter, 7.75 cm.; weight, 89 grams. 

The class of mirror to which the four specimens shown in Plate xv, 
Figs. 2-5, belong, is described in the “‘ Si-ts‘ing-ku-kien.”? The orna- 
mental part is plain rather than artistic, the cause for which I believe 
lies in the use to which these mirrors were put. “They were all, I 
believe, meant to serve as “‘ magic mirrors,” the well-known f¢‘ou-kuang- 
kien,“*°)) first described by SHON Kua in his “ Mong-k‘i-pi-t‘an.” © 
Since the first half of the nineteenth century, magic mirrors have com- 
menced to attract the attention of European savants, and the literature 
now on record * throws considerable light on the subject. I refer in 
the first instance to the justly celebrated memoir on “ Miroirs magiques,”’ 
laid before the Académie des sciences by the late Professor STANISLAS 
Ju.ien.’ For a review of the various experiments since made and 
placed on record, I would refer to the paper on the subject read before 
the Berlin Anthropological Society in November, 1898, by the late Dr. 
F, Jacor.® 

There can be scarcely any doubt that the Chinese were the inventors 
of these magic mirrors. “They have probably been known as curiosities 
ever since the Han dynasty, when Shon Kua, in his cyclopedia, drew 
renewed attention to them, without being able to explain their manu- 
facture. The poet Ma Chi-ki of the Kin dynasty,“°?? whose name 
seems to have been misunderstood by Julien, and who wrote the poem 
“T“ou-kuang-king-shi ’4°%) (“Ode on a Magic Mirror’’), is distinctly 
stated not to have been able to explain the principle underlying the phe- 
nomenon.%°*) Ma Chi-ki, whose biography is preserved in the “ History 
of the Kin Dynasty,” ® died in A.D. 1232 at the age of fifty-nine. Wu 

1 Po-ku-t‘u-lu, Chap. 30, pp. 4 and 5. 

2 Chap. 39, pp- 11-24. 

sChap. 19, p. 4: 

* See pp. 211, 212, Nos. 1-8 and 12. 

8 Published in Comptes rendus, Vol. xxIv (1847), pp. 999 et seq. 

® See p. 212, No. 12. 

7 Le poéte Kin-ma les a célébrés en vers, p. 1000. 

8 Kin-shi, Chap. 126, pp. 10 et seq. 
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Tzi-hang,*° who is stated to have furnished the first explanation of 
the phenomenon, is described as having lived during the Yiian dynasty 
(1260-1368). The discovery of Wu Tzi-hang’s theory must for this 
reason belong to the thirteenth or fourteenth century. I have not been 
able to find out who Wu Tzi-hang was, nor does it appear that any 
independent works now exist under his name in the Imperial Library 
of Peking. ‘The work from which Julien’s translation is derived is the 
“Yij-t‘ung-sii-lu,”°"— a collection of miscellanies published in sixty- 
five chapters by Ho Mong-ch‘un,1%° who graduated in 1493 and died 
in 1527,” leaving behind him a few works, including a commentary on 
the ‘Family Sayings of Confucius.” * 7° 

The passage quoted from the “‘ Yii-t‘ung-sii-lu” in the “ Ko-chi-king- 
yuan ”’* leaves no doubt whatever as to the meaning of the term fou- 
kuang.“°) In modern Chinese, t‘ou-kuang may be looked upon as the 
technical term for the “ transparency of glass or crystal.” In the Chi- 
nese version of the ‘“‘ List of Lights, Buoys and Beacons, published by 
order of the Inspector General of Customs,” the term “ dioptric lens ” 
is rendered by t‘ou-king; “1” e.g., in the description of Gitzlaff Light 
No. 47 of the list, published in January, 1905. WHILLIAMS® renders 
t‘ou-kuang by “a kind of skylight.” In the older literature, however, 
the meaning of the term is the one described by Shén Kua, in whose 
account it is looked upon as a dzag Xeyouevov by an author of the Southern 
Sung dynasty (thirteenth century), CHou Mz1,%! in his work “ K‘ui- 
sin-tsa-shi.” ® 12) Chou Mi says that “the theory of the magic mirrors 
has something that cannot be understood,” and that ‘‘ among the records 
of former generations it is only the ‘ Pi-t‘an’ of Shén Ts‘un-chung (i.e., 
Shon Kua) which touches the subject.” *(1®) We may infer from this 
remark, that, although magic mirrors were known in ancient times, the 
literature on record at the time when Chou Mi wrote (thirteenth cen- 
tury) contains no descriptive notice of them except the account of Shén 
Kua as translated by Julien. This explains somewhat the absence in the 
“ Po-ku-t‘u-lu” of every allusion to certain classes of mirrors possessing 
the power of reflecting the shadows of ornaments; and we may take it 
for granted, that, when this work was published (A.D. 1107), the magic 

: See the Great Catalogue of the Imperial Library, Chap. 127, p. 16. 

: a a Chap. 191, pp. 13 and 19. 

; e Great Catalogue, Chap. 9s, p. x. 

Chap. 56, p. 6. 
* Syllab. Dict. p. 877. 
* Compare the Great Catalogue, Chap. r41, p. 34, against Wyte, Notes on 


Chinese Literature, P- 159, who places the work in the fourteenth century. 
Sii-tsi, Chap. 2, p. 28; cf. also P‘ei-wo6n-yiin-fu, Chap. 22 A, p. go. 
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mirrors preserved among the treasures of the Emperor Hui-tsung’s 
Museum were not known to possess any but the qualities of ordinary 
mirrors, because they were never suspected in this respect. A still more 
palpable reason for Wang Fu’s silence on the subject may be that the 
collection he describes contained no specimens of this class. Since his 
time, it appears, new discoveries have been made; and among these the 
mirrors referred to as being described in the “ Si-ts‘ing-ku-kien,” which 
closely resemble certain specimens in the Guimet collection as regards 
both ornamentation and inscriptions, are uniformly deteaiiod as fou- 
kuang,®° j.e., magic mirrors. 

The analogies which lead me to believe that the four mirrors of the 
Musée Guimet shown in Figs. 2-5 of Plate xv were originally intended 
to be magic mirrors, are based on ornamentation as well as inscription. 
The characteristic feature of their ornament is an octangular star occu- 
pying the centre of the disk. In the specimen seen in Fig. 3 the knob 
is surrounded by twelve globules, as in the illustrations on pp. 13, 19, 
21, and 23, Chap. 39, of the “ Si-ts‘ing-ku-kien,” called ‘‘ the twelve nip- 
ples” (shi-ir ju“®) in the Chinese description, where the octangular 
star is explained as the “‘ blossom of the water-chestnut ” (ling-hua™® ), 
Chinese art critics are very cautious, refraining from throwing out hints 
as to what an ornament may possibly mean unless able to speak with 
a certain amount of confidence. An examination of the most ancient 
mirrors of the Han dynasty, as reproduced in the “ Po-ku-t‘u-lu,” 1 how- 
ever, seems to suggest the idea of ‘“‘ the twelve nipples” being intended 
to indicate the “twelve horary characters” (shi-ir ch'o6n“®©) marking 
the divisions of the day. The “ blossom of the water-chestnut”’ is well 
known in poetry; but, more than the flower itself, its representation on 
metallic mirrors has excited the imagination of Chinese bards, in witness 
whereof I would refer the sinological reader to a number of passages 
quoted in the “ Pien-tzi-lei-pien,” ?* The most curious to us is the 
quotation from a poet, Siz Fonc,“!” who, according to his biography,® 
flourished during the ninth century, and who says in his poetical account 
of a metallic mirror found by a ploughman in the fields, “ The surface 
of the mirror having been polished for fully a month, one could in the 
[reflected] sunshine gradually discover the spread-out blossom of a water- 


chestnut.” * 018) 


1 Chap. 28, pp. 8-10 et passim. 
2 Chap. 185, pp. 60 et seq., sub verbo ling-hua. 


‘8 T’ang-shu, Chap. 203, p. 17. 
* T‘y-shu-tsi-ch‘éng, Sect. 32, Chap. 227, i-won Ul, p. 6. 
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I am very much inclined to look upon this passage as an early men- 
tion of a magic mirror; for, since the image became visible only after 
long-continued careful polishing (mo-jung, “ made to shine by grind- 
ing”), the gradual appearance of an image “in the sun”’ cannot refer 
to the ornament on the back of the mirror, but to its counterpart ’on its 
smooth surface. I would here suggest that a hint might be taken from 
the procedure resorted to in this one instance during’ the ninth century, 
and an attempt be made to polish the several ‘“‘ water-chestnut-blossom 
mirrors”? (ling-hua-king® ) now in the Musée Guimet as a test of 
their power to reflect ornaments. ‘The specimens in the K‘ien-lung col- 
lection, described in the “ Si-ts‘ing-ku-kien ” as t‘ou-kuang?™ (i.e., pos- 
sessing the power of magic mirrors), cannot possibly have preserved 
the original smoothness of their front surface since the time of the Han 
dynasty, and that they are called ¢‘ou-kuang can only be due to their 
having been repolished. If this be done with the necessary care, the 
experiment may succeed. Should it fail, however, this need not become 
an argument against the conclusions we may derive from the native 
literature as to the original meaning of the mirrors showing this kind 
of ornament: for it appears that counterfeits — mirrors resembling 
the true ‘“‘ water-chestnut-blossom, or magic mirror,’ in all respects, 
without possessing the power of reflecting the ornament — exist in great 
numbers; at least, so I am led to believe from the description of a speci- 
men styled chau-sin-king“®® (i.e. The Mirror reflecting the 
Heart’) in the “ Kin-shi-so,” on fol. 54 B of the Mirror volume. The 
inscription on this mirror contains sixteen characters clearly distin- 
guishable.“??» It seems a characteristic feature of many of the inscrip- 
tions found on these magic mirrors, that, even apart from any appar- 
ent mutilation to which they may have been exposed through the effects 
of time, it is difficult to make sense of what we read on the back. In 
the above-mentioned legend, for instance, the character ir“?2) seems to 
be a mere ornamental expletive, inserted for the purpose of puzzling the 
reader. I suspect that in this legend, as well as in others, certain char- 
acters were purposely not reflected through the mirror; possibly certain 
characters were but incompletely reflected, or slightly modified, in the 
shadow ; all this being calculated to increase the surprise of the reader, 
who may have tried in vain to make sense of the inscription visible on 
the back, and who finds that its reading is easier than he thought, after 
he has seen its shadow reflected on a wall. The brothers Fong, editors 
of the “ Kin-shi-so,” accompany the legend — which they reproduce with 
the above character as it appears on the back of the mirrors — with the 


* The name by which the poets in the Pien-tzi-lei-pien call them. 
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following remark: “Of this class, counterfeits are very frequent [the 
legends of which] cannot be made into sentences; but the legend of this 
mirror is still perspicuous, for which reason we have here recorded it.” 2) 

The character ir?” (“and,” the copulative particle), in similar 
inscriptions reproduced in the “ Si-ts‘ing-ku-kien,’! is explained by 
tien“? (“heaven, day”). It seems quite possible that the difficulties 
now standing in the way of deciphering the inscriptions on the mirrors 
shown on Plate xv, Figs. 2-5, will disappear, if we succeed in obtaining 
an image of the shadow they produce on a white wall. 

The magic mirrors brought to Europe from Japan usually reflect a 
facsimile of the back ornament, it is true; but the existence of mirrors 
like the one in the possession of Dr. MILcHNER of Berlin, and exhibited 
at the April meeting of the Berlin Anthropological Society in 1898,” 
shows that this need not necessarily be the case. “The mirror referred to 
shows on the back the Chinese characters given in No. 125 (p. 255), 
whereas the shadow thrown on the wall reveals the image of a human 
figure surrounded by an aureola from which emanates a network of lumi- 
nous rays. ‘The inscription was rightly explained by Professor F. W. K. 
MULtteEr of the Berlin Ethnographical Museum as the Chinese tran- 
scription of the Buddhist incantation ““ Namo Amitabha Buddha;”’ and 
the human figure represented by the shadow was proved by the same 
gentleman to be identical in shape with certain representations of this 
very deity found among the pictorial treasures of his museum. 

It must strike every observer that some of the mirrors coming, ac- 
cording to the arguments I have tried to derive from Chinese literature, 
under the category of “magic mirrors,’ are rather thicker than the 
average; and this seems to favor my suspicion as to the reflected image 
being somewhat different from the one seen on the back, chiefly as 
regards the inscription. What the general sense of these inscriptions 
may be, we are perhaps allowed to guess from the legends of a series of 
mirrors discussed in the “‘ Kin-shi-so”’* under the title Ji-kuang-king of 
the Han Dynasty,“?® which, owing to the peculiarity of their back orna- 
ment as well as to their inscriptions, I strongly suspect to be “ magic 
mirrors.” ‘The inscription on one of them says, for instance, kien ji-tchi 
huang Tien-hia ta-ming®” (i.e., “When the light of day is visible, 
the world is full of brightness’). 


1 Chap. 39, pp. 13, 15, 17, and 19. 

2 For illustrations see Verhandlungen, 1898, pp. 199 and 200. 
3 See Verhandlungen, 1898, pp. 549 et seq. 

* See fols. 45-48. 
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Tue Ts‘tInc Kart Mirror. 


Plate xvi, Fig. 1: diameter, 9.75 cm.; weight, 348 grams. The knob 
in the centre of the back is uncommonly large, and forms a perforated 
button fully 1.5 cm. in diameter and 0.75 cm. in height. The heads 
of two monsters are glaring at each other, possessing all the attributes 
of dragon-heads (rolling eyes, horns, tongue, antenne, with the peculiar 
shape of a camel’s head), but being connected with the bodies of rep- 
tiles covered by pustules instead of scales. The abdomen of the mon- 
ster on the right hand stands out in exaggerated relief, no claws being 
distinguishable; whereas the animal on the left hand appears in dislo- 
cated portions, which it requires some imagination to unite. At the 
bottom of the disk, opposite the two dragon-heads, we find a small 
naked human figure, and the very clumsy shape of some quadruped, 
probably meant to be a deer, or a ki-lin. "The margin of the disk shows 
a series of patterns such as may be found among the mirrors of the Han 
dynasty. The characters Ts‘ing Kai®?®) appear close to the neck of 
the monster on the left hand. This we must assume to have been the 
name of the first owner of the mirror. “The same name occurs on the 
back of a mirror exhibiting similar ornaments (two dragon-heads, with 
the disjointed portions of the body of a doubtful reptile) and repro- 
duced in the “ Po-ku-t‘u-lu.” + The inscription of this mirror leaves no 
doubt as to the two characters T's‘ing Kai being the name of a person, 
since it begins with the words Tsing Kai tso king?” (i.e., “A Mirror 
made by Ts‘ing Kai’), this being the usual formula denoting the 
makez or first owner of mirrors in quite a number of ancient legends 
still on record. The Ts‘ing Kai mirror of the “ Po-ku-t‘u-lu” contains 
an inscription of thirty-four characters,“°” from which we are led to 
conclude that it was made at a time when “the four barbarians (the 
foreign nations on the boundary of China) had just been brought to sub- 
jection, and that in consequence thereof the government as well as the 
people enjoyed peace; that, the Hu-lu“*” (the Tartars in the north, 
especially the Hiung-nu) being extinguished, the nation could enjoy the 
benefit of good harvests,” etc. The allusion to the Hiung-nu having 
been “extinguished” may refer either to the decapitation of Chi-chi 
Shan-yii in 36 B.C., and the complete submission of his rival, the 
Hu-han-ye Shan-yii, to Chinese rule, or the victory of the Chinese Gen- 
eral ‘Tou Hien over the so-called Northern Shan-yi in A.D. QL. 
Various other occasions are, however, equally possible. I have not 

* Chap. 28, p. 32. 

2 See DE Malta, Histoire de la Chine, Vol. 11, pp. 174 and 395. 
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succeeded in discovering in Chinese history any particular year in which 
a series of decisive victories over any of the Tartar nations in the north 
or west of China is followed by an exceptionally good year as regards 
the crops of grain. If such a year were on record, it would probably 
not have escaped the attention of the Chinese art critics, who would have 
otherwise made use of this argument in fixing the period in which the 
mirrors containing the above or a similar inscription must have origi- 
nated. All that the brothers Fong suggest in the ‘“‘ Kin-shi-so’’+ — where 
a large mirror is depicted containing an inscription similar to the one 
on the Ts‘ing Kai mirror of the “ Po-ku-t‘u-lu,” together with ornaments 
in the shape of two chariots drawn by four and six horses, and two 
winged Buddhas sitting on the characteristic padma-throne (Jien- 
t‘ai**) )— refers to the legend as one frequently found on works of the 
Han dynasty. ‘The ornamentation reminds the native critic of the stone 
sculptures in the Wu-shi-shan tombs, which have been shown by M. 
CHAVANNES to belong to the second century A.D.; and the appearance 
of what must be looked upon as a Buddhist image proves that the 
mirror is not likely to have been made previous to the year A.D. 70, 
when Buddhism was probably first introduced into China, and probably a 
good deal later. “The “ Kin-shi-so’’? contains three illustrations of mirrors 
with the owner’s mark “‘ Ts‘ing Kai,” two of them bearing inscriptions 
bespeaking good luck (the aversion of evil influences, profit in trade, a 
good career, and long life) to the owner and his offspring, “*® the third 
one being identical in all respects with the specimen now in the Musée 
Guimet. I have never come across any mention of a personage named 
Ts‘ing Kai, and we shall probably not succeed in finding out who he 
was; but from the fact of a mirror with an inscription attributed to 
the Han dynasty, though probably the latter part of the Eastern Han 
(say, any time between A.D. 70 and 221), being described in the 
“ Po-ku-t‘u-lu ” as belonging to an owner of the same name, we may form 
an idea as to the period to which it belongs. 

The “ Po-ku-t‘u-lu ” 3 contains an illustration of a mirror very similar 
to the Ts‘ing Kai mirror of the Musée Guimet. The two monsters 
are similarly placed, the one on the right hand showing likewise an 
abdomen of exaggerated dimensions. The two characters Ts‘ing 
Kai®?®) appear in the same place behind the neck of the other monster ; 
but the naked human figure is replaced by a quadruped which it seems 
difficult to identify; and the other small figure, adjoining the tail of the 


* Vol. vi, fol. 21. 
2"Vol. vi, fol. 26. 
3 Chap. 29, p. 25. 
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big-bellied monster, seems to be meant as a bird. ‘The title given to 
this mirror by Wang Fu, the author of the “ Po-kut’u-lu,” is Han T“o- 
lung kien,**® i.e, “ Mirror [showing as ornaments the] T‘o [water- 
lizard, triton, iguana] and the Lung [dragon], of the Han Dynasty.” 
It appears that by t’o-lung, not two animals, but one animal is meant,— 
the “ lizard-dragon,” whatever that may be, — since we observe on fol. 20 
of the Mirror volume of the ‘‘ Kin-shi-so”’ the representation of three 
reptiles which the editors explain as “ three t‘o-lung.” 


Tue NippLtep Mirror. 


Plate xvi, Fig. 2: diameter, 15.66 cm. 

Under the heading Mei-ju-mon,® i.e., the class of nippled (mir- 
rors), the ‘‘ Po-ku-t‘u-lu ” * describes six mirrors, all belonging to the Han 
dynasty, two of which offer decided analogies with the specimen now in 
the Musée Guimet, more especially the one illustrated on p. 19. “The 
mirror referred to is called Han pai-ju-kien?*” (‘the mirror with a 
hundred nipples”). The ornament lies embedded in a star with six- 
teen points. A smaller sixteen-pointed star surrounds the centre. The 
interval between these two star-margins is occupied by a broad zone 
bordered by two concentric rings. The surface of the broad zone is 
divided into four equal parts by four rosettes with mammiform centres, 
each of the four divisions showing sixteen nipples (ju“**), the greater 
number of which are connected by raised lines. The central ornament 
contains eight nipples besides some fancy ornaments surrounding the 
knob. 

A comparison of the illustration in the ‘“ Po-ku-t‘u-lu”’ with the above 
mirror will show that the two represent the same class of work. The 
size appears to be identical, to start with, since the Pai-ju-kien of the 
“ Po-ku-t‘u-lu” (p. 22) is described as measuring 5.8 Chinese inches in 
diameter. Since I have reason to believe that the inch of the Sung 
dynasty, in which the measurements of the “ Po-ku-t‘u-lu” are given, is 
the equivalent of about 2.7 cm., the Pai-ju-kien must have measured 
just about 15.66 cm., like the one in the Musée Guimet. The weight of 
the one described in the “‘ Po-ku-t‘u-lu” is 10.3 liang, or so many ounces, 
which need not, of course, agree with the equivalent of the modern 
ounces or taels. The ornament will be found to offer some slight 
variations. The four rosettes are replaced by four ornaments of a sim- 
ilar type (a central nipple surrounded by eight round leaves), and the 
number of nipples occupying the space between the four rosettes is 


* Chap. 29, pp. 19-29. 
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reduced from sixteen to ten. The knob assumes the ‘shape of a big 
mamma supported by eight smaller nipples, tapering conspicuously above 
all the remaining ornaments, and is surrounded by four smaller nipples. 

In his explanation of the ornament, Wang Fu refers to two other 
classes of bronze work in which the “ nipple’? ornament may also be 
looked upon as the chief characteristic; viz., the various ancient bells of 
the chung%*®) category,t and certain specimens of the libation-vessel 
called 7.74 Among the last-named class of vessels, the “ Po-ku-t‘u-lu ” 2 
contains the illustration of a specimen of the Chou dynasty styled Pai- 
ju-i*) (“the i with a hundred, or innumerable, nipples”), the main 
surface of which shows, besides the fluted pattern (chi-wén*)), clus- 
ters of thirty and twenty-four, four times repeated; in all, 216 nipples. 
Wang Fu remarks with regard to this ornament, ‘“‘ The nipple, as that 
by which man is nourished (as if a child is protected by being held in 
the claws) is represented on the vessel, in order to express the meaning 
of its use (affording) eternal protection.”“#*) This, it appears, is the 
meaning underlying, according to Wang Fu, the nipple ornament wher- 
ever it occurs. It may therefore be called the ‘“‘ symbol of nutrition.” 
By far the greater part of all the ancient bells (chung), numerous 
illustrations of which will be found in Chapters 22-25, is distinguished 
by a series of three times three nipples, repeated four times; in all, 
thirty-six nipples. The nipple, with all its ornamental varieties, may 
therefore be called the “bell ornament” par excellence. ‘The expla- 
nation given by Wang Fu of the application of its symbolism to the 
works on which it appears is somewhat far-fetched, it is true; and we 
can but place it on record such as it is. “The nipple is represented on 
bells, he argues, because “the sound of music means nutrition to the 
ear;’4*) it occurs as an ornament on the libation-vessel referred to, 
because “‘ the taste of wine means nutrition to the body.’ 4» 

If we adopt Wang Fu’s “ nutrition” theory in trying to explain this 
mysterious ornament, the meaning of the nipples on the mirror shown 
in Plate xvi, Fig. 2, is the wish that its holders may be blessed with a 
life full of nutrition, both material and spiritual. 

It is quite possible that at that comparatively late period (the Han 
dynasty), when the ornamentation of mirrors was probably created, the 
nipples seen on the ancient bells of the Chou dynasty were held to be 
chiefly ornamental. The standard description of ancient works, the 


1 The ordinary temple bell (see “ Bausteine,” etc, T‘oung Pao, Vol. vu, 


pp. 496 et seq.). 
ei@hapaes eps 20: 
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“ Chou-li,” 1 does not distinctly state that they were made to appear for 
any other purpose, but the fact of their being mentioned in the main 
text of the “ Chou-li” under the name of mei? %*® (“a wooden gag,” 
rendered by “bouton” in Biot’s French version), and not ju‘*® 
(‘‘nipple’”’), seems to indicate that their being compared to the nipple 
of a breast is an after-thought of later interpreters. I am not sufficiently 
versed in the theories underlying the manufacture of bells to speak with 
authority on this subject, but it seems that the nipples on ancient bells 
had something to do with tuning, or regulating, the sound of bells. 
This I am led to infer from a remark made in Wang Fu’s description of 
two nippled bells,? where one Li Chau of the Sung dynasty‘t*” is said 
“to have held that nipples [on bells] were used to regulate the surplus 
sound, since sounding [a bell] without regulation results in jingling.” 74+” 
I do not pretend to produce the exact sense of this passage, since I possess 
no technical knowledge of bell-founding. 

If regulating sound, or tuning, be the real purpose for which the 
nipple ornament has been invented in the case of bells, the question 
arises, What does it mean in connection with the sacrificial vessel above 
mentioned, called Pai-ju-i,44% and the various metallic mirrors distin- 
guished by this “symbol of nutrition”? If any of the originals adorned 
with “nipples” should have a clear, bell-like ring when struck with a 
clapper, I would suggest that it might have served as a musical instru- 
ment, apart from the category indicated by its ornamental shape. 


Nore. — Since compiling these notes, I have received Professor Ed. 
Chavannes’ paper “ Le cycle turc des douze animaux,” published in the 
“T‘oung Pao,” Série mu, Vol. vir (Leiden, 1906), pp. 51-122, which 
contains numerous notices of metallic mirrors with special reference to 
the “Twelve Animals,” also a number of illustrations, among which 
Fig. 4, being a reproduction of one of the finest specimens now in the 
Musée Cernuschi of Paris, is of particular interest. 


* Biot, Vol. m1, p. 499. 
2 . t . 
“Lentre-bord des ceintures est appelé garniture de boutons, Mei. Les boutons 


sont appelés les brilliants, king.” The commentary adds, “Les boutons, Méi, sont 
les mamelons de la cloche.” 


* Po-ku-t‘u-lu, Chap. 23, p. 26. 
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KUMISS FESTIVALS OF THE YAKUT AND THE DECO- 
RATION OF KUMISS VESSELS. 


BY WALDEMAR JOCHELSON. 


HE years 1888-97 were passed by me among the Yakut. 
During the last two years of that period, as a member 
of the Yakut Expedition fitted out by the Russian Geographical 
Society, I studied the ethnology of the Yakut of the northern 
districts of the Yakut Province, —those of Verkhoyansk and 
Kolymsk. The results of these studies have, up to the present 
time, been but partly published. During my participation in 
the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, under the auspices of the 
American Museum of Natural History of New York, I was 
engaged in the investigation of the Koryak of the Okhotsk Sea 
and of the Yukaghir of the Kolyma district. I went to the 
Yukaghir from the east, across the Stanovoi Mountain ridge, 
and my way back to Europe and America lay through the 
country of the Yakut and the whole of Siberia. Professor 
Boas, the originator of the Jesup Expedition, wished to avail 
of my knowledge of the Yakut country and tribe, and of my 
acquaintance there, for the purpose of acquiring a Yakut ethno- 
logical collection for the Museum. ‘The Yakut collection gath- 
ered by me is most extensive. No European museums, not 
even those of Russia, have at present more than insignificant 
collections of this interesting tribe,’ the ancient culture of which 
is disappearing under the influence of climate, Russian culture, 
and change or modification in the forms of industry; and in a 
few years’ time it will be difficult to find many objects of their 
primitive culture. Even now it is not easy to obtain the large 
ornamented kumiss goblets of wood which are described below. 
The conical summer dwelling of the old-time Yakut, made of 
ornamented birch-bark, all parts of which I was able to bring . 
back, is no longer in use. The so-called Palzasiatic Siberian 
1 Of the museums of Europe, that of Leipzig alone has a small Yakut 
collection, which was bought at the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
Boas Anniversary Volume.—17. 257 
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tribes, — such as the Gilyak, Kamchadal, Koryak, Chukchee, 
and Yukaghir, — which were studied by the Jesup North Pa- 
cific Expedition, were found to havea culture identical in many 
respects with that of the North American tribes. The Yakut, 
however, though at present living in the extreme northeast of 
Siberia, are a typical representative of the culture of the nomadic 
horse and cattle breeding Turkish tribes of Central Asia. In 
spite of their present isolation from the other branches of the 
Turkish race, and their probable mixture with Mongols, Tun- 
gus, and others, the Yakut, in the course of their migrations, 
have preserved one of the oldest and purest dialects of the lan- 
guage spoken by the Kirghis, the Altaic tribes, the Siberian and 
European Tartars, and other Turkish peoples. In tracing the 
meaning of some Yakut words, I am indebted to my friend 
Mr. Edward Pekarski, the well-known authority on the Yakut 
language, for his assistance. 

While none of the other tribes of the extreme northeast of 
Asia are numerous, — each being composed of but a few thou- 
sands or even hundreds, and those often spread over large dis- 
tricts, —the Yakut, next to the Buryat (of whom there are 
about two hundred and seventy thousand), are the most numer- 
ous tribe of eastern Siberia, numbering some two hundred and 
fifty thousand. Regardless of the unfavorable conditions of 
life in their present territory, they are increasing numerically, 
and are showing capacity for higher material culture and intel- 
lectual progress. 

According to some indications, the Yakut were separated 
from the other Turkish tribes of the steppes of central Asia 
and southern Siberia, and driven to the northeast by the Mon- 
gol hordes, at the time of the invasion of the conqueror Chinghis 
Khan. By the valley of Lena River they reached the country 
of their present abode, in their turn driving farther to the north 
and to the mountains, or assimilating, the ancient residents of 
the country, —the Tungus and Yukaghir. The Yakut brought 
to the far northeast of Siberia, not only their Turkish lan- 
guage, but also the whole of the comparatively high culture of 
Central-Asiatic horsemen, brought with them horses and cat- 
tle, introduced silver, iron, and copper work, the fashion in 
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dress and dress-ornamentation of the Tartaric peoples, the dual- 
istic religious ideas, and the poetical folk-lore, of Western Asia. 

In their old country they were principally horse-breeders. 
The horses were employed both as beasts of burden and as 
animals for riding; their skins were used for clothing; their 
flesh, for food; and kumiss, the fermented drink prepared from 
mare’s milk, served not only as a stimulating beverage, but also 
as a most important nutritious food. For a time after their 
arrival in their new abode, the horse was still their principal 
domestic animal, and kumiss their essential food; but gradually 
the climatic conditions of the country on the one hand, and con- 
tact with Russian culture on the other, have exerted a modifying 
influence, which is still operative, over both the mental and the 
material culture of the Yakut. A small part of the tribe in the 
extreme north of the Yakut province must have experienced a 
decadence of their former material life. This minority became 
reindeer-breeders, dog-breeders, or hunters, and fish-eaters. But 
even into these new lines of life the Yakut introduced more 
advanced methods. 

The tribe as a whole, while engaged in horse and cattle breed- 
ing as their chief occupation, began to increase the number of 
their horned cattle at the expense of their number of horses. 
Of cow’s milk they could make, for use during the long winter, 
butter, a kind of cheese, and some other milk products which 
cannot, as we shall see later, be made from mare’s milk. The 
Russian gold-mining companies on the rivers Olekma and Vitim 
proved profitable buyers of these cattle, and this gave an im- 
petus to the raising of them. Finally, the cultivation of cereal 
plants, borrowed from the Russians in the southern parts of 
the Yakut Province, where the climate allows of it, has made 
such progress in the last twenty years, that at present agricul- 
ture is the chief occupation, and bread the staple food, of many 
Yakut families of the District of Yakutsk, and particularly of 
that of Olekminsk. Nowadays large droves of horses, and 

* Some travellers consider that the Yakut horse belongs to the present race 
of horses of the steppes of southwestern Siberia; but it is difficult to say 
whether the Yakut horse of to-day has any connection with the extinct horse, 


the fossil remains of which have been found in the polar regions of north- 
eastern Siberia. 
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mares for milking, can be found only in those districts far re- 
moved from the centres of influence of Russian culture, and 
they belong to a few very rich families. 

Together with the passing of the production of kumiss, the 
ancient ornamented kumiss vessels and goblets are also disap- 
pearing, as well as the customs, festivals, and ceremonials asso- 
ciated with the production and use of kumiss. Kumiss, which 
of late has been recommended by physicians as an excellent ther- 
apeutic agent in some diseases, was known as a nutritious form 
of food in remotest antiquity to all the nomadic peoples of Cen- 
tral Asia and of the southeastern part of Europe. Herodotus 
also mentions it. It is poorer in fat, casein, albumen, and 
salts, but much richer in milk-sugar, than cow’s milk, and there- 
fore is not adapted for butter and cheese making. Fresh mare’s 
milk tastes somewhat disagreeably sweetish. The Yakut do 
not like it fresh as a drink, but they take it when it is boiled, 
and also in their tea. Formerly they made from it — cooked 
with the pounded roots of Lilium spectabile, L. martagon, 
Butomus umbellatus, or Artemisia vulgaris —a kind of gruel 
called butahas. As far as we know at present, the prepara- 
tion of kumiss from mare’s milk is based on the fermentation 
caused by micro-organisms. Under their influence, the milk- 
sugar turns to lactic acid. When this process is over, the fer- 
mentation of alcohol from the lactic acid begins. It has been 
found of late years that the micro-organisms of kumiss, like 
those of kephir (a fermented drink prepared from cow’s milk), 
form grains, which can be washed, dried, and preserved. With 
their aid, kumiss is nowadays prepared for medicinal purposes. 

The Yakut, like the Kirghis and Bashkir, use as a ferment 
some old kumiss or the residue of the kumiss of the past year, 
carefully collected from the vessels, and dried and preserved. 
This ferment of kumiss is called xoya# (‘“‘pulp”’). If they 
have none, the Yakut, as well as the Bashkir, use sour cow’s 
milk as a ferment; but such kumiss is not considered good by 
the Yakut. When the mare is being milked, buckets made of 
birch-bark (see Plate xxm1, Fig. 4) are used as vessels to receive 
the fluid. When the milking is finished, the buckets are left 
until the milk becomes cold, when it is diluted with an equal 
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quantity of cold water which has been previously boiled; and 
the mixture is put into an ox-hide bag or churning-vessel called 
simir (Plate xvi, Fig. 4), and some of the above-mentioned 
ferment is added to it. The only use of the water is to in- 
crease the quantity; so that when a strong kumiss is desired, 
less water is added to the milk. The churning-bag is made of 
ox-hide which has been soaked in blood. ‘This gives it a black 
color, and also makes it water-tight. For the latter purpose it 
is also smeared, particularly the seams of its sides, with melted 
butter. It is ornamented with beads of different colors and 
with brass or silver pendants. 

Before the preparation of kumiss, the churn is placed on a 
low stool (called simir oloho) not far from the fireplace (Plate 
xIx, Fig. 3), and is hung by a long ornamented ribbon, which 
passes through brass rings at the neck of the vessel, to one of the 
middle posts of the house. ‘This is done in order that the churn- 
ing-bag, when softened by the fluid contained in it, shall not drop 
down. The ribbon is of black and white horsehair twisted, and 
is ornamented with leather tassels. In the mouth of the churn 
is a hollow wooden mouthpiece called kénkdloi (“ hollowed 
through,” from kdaddi, “ hollowed”), through which the 
churning-stick (xamsatar, from the verb xamsat, “to stir’”’) 
passes into the churning-vessel (Plate xvi, Figs. 1, 4; Plate 
x1x, Figs. 1, 2). Both the mouthpiece and the churning-stick 
are ornamented with engravings, and brass or silver rings and 
pendants. The churning-stick is usually in the shape of a 
horse’s hoof. The process of churning lasts from a day and 
a half to two days, and the women and children often assist in 
it. The kumiss is then poured into hide or birch-bark barrels, 
and is ready for use. Such kumiss has an agreeable acid taste, 
and contains but very little alcohol. The Yakut have no bot- 
tles in which to store their kumiss, but when travelling they 
put it into skin bags of the same shape as the churning-vessels. 
The opening of the bag is closed by two small sticks tied 
together at their ends. The bags are placed on the riding or 
pack horses like saddle-bags. ‘They thus form skin bottles, in 
which the fermentation continues working out the alcoholic 
qualities, and the kumiss becomes a strong and heady drink. 
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I have already mentioned that in former times horse-flesh 
and kumiss formed the staple food of the Yakut. The hay- 
makers often carried kumiss with them in skin bottles to the 
fields as their only food, and it was sufficient for them. “ Kumiss 
slakes the thirst, exhilarates, restores strength, and does not 
overcharge the stomach,” say the Yakut. The hay-makers 
worked easily and quickly. Under these conditions, it is not 
surprising that the horse became the object of a particular cult, 
as an animal on which man chiefly depended for his existence. 

Kumiss and fat mare’s flesh are regarded in the myths as 
food worthy of the heroes of divine origin. The horse, tradi- 
tion says, was let down from heaven and given to man by the 
chief of the benevolent deities, Lord Bright-Creator (Uriin Ayy 
Toyon).! According to another tradition recorded by me on 
the Kolyma River, Lord Bright-Creator sent down to earth 
another deity, Bar-Allei-Lord (Bar Allei Toyon), to instruct 
men how to make kumiss. ‘The deity brought with him to the 
earth the ferment for making kumiss (xoy#). One of the 
ancestors of the Yakut tribe, Dyghyn, says another legend re- 
corded by me, had such large droves of mares, that the kumiss 
made of their milk filled whole lakes, and everybody came to 
their borders and drank. 

In the myths we find the winged steed an important per- 
sonage, — the counsellor, assistant, and companion of the hero 
in battles and travels. Ayysyt, the goddess of fecundity, is 
supposed to be near the mare during the first three days of foal- 
ing. ‘The same deity, or another deity of the same name, — 
this is not quite clear, —also assists the lying-in woman. In 
love-songs we often find, by way of praise, the comparison of 
the hero to a colt, and of the heroine to a mare. 

It is regarded as a sin to beat a horse. The bones of a horse 
must not lie on the ground. In olden times the bones of 
horses were placed on a platform. If a Yakut finds in his path 


* For the division of Yakut supernatural beings into “creators ” (ayy) and 
“evil spirits” (abasy), see JOCHELSON, The Koryak (Publications of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, Leiden, 1905, Vol. vi, p. 119). 
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the skull of a horse, he picks it up and hangs it ona tree. Even 
the excrement of the horse is not regarded as unclean. 

The most important festival among the Yakut is connected 
with the preparation and use of kumiss, and is called ysyax, or 
kumiss festival. It has both a social and a religious signifi- 
cance. During the summer, in olden times, every rich man 
arranged a kumiss festival, at which all members of the clan 
assembled and were entertained. Other people, and frequently 
whole clans, were invited; and during the festival, defensive 
and offensive leagues were concluded. Every such festival com- 
menced with sacrifices, and was accompanied with songs, dances, 
games, horse and foot races, and other contests. 

Two kumiss festivals in honor of deities are arranged during 
the year by the owners of large droves of mares. One of them, 
in the spring, is consecrated to the Supreme Being and the 
head of the benevolent deities of the ‘creators’ (ayy),—to 
Lord Bright-Creator. The first milking of mares in the spring 
is also consecrated to the Supreme Being. The spring festi- 
val is called Ayy ysyaxa (“‘kumiss festival in honor of the 
‘creators’’’). Spring, as the period of the revival of nature, 
appears as the season of happiness and abundance. In the 
prayers addressed to the “creators,” they are implored to 
bestow their blessing upon the people. 

The spring kumiss festival takes place in the open air. In 
the midst of a large smooth grass meadow a kind of altar is 
erected. This consists of two posts with a crossbeam, and three 
young birch-trees with young shoots on them (see Plate xvir). 
The altar is hung round with sacrificial horsehair, and on the 
ground in front of it are placed ornamented birch-bark and 
ox-hide barrels filled with kumiss. ‘The skin barrels are tied 
to the altar-frame by long ornamented straps of soft elk-leather. 
This is done so that the vessels, when softened by the liquid in 
them, shall not collapse. The ceremony commences by sac- 
rifices to Lord Bright-Creator and to other “creators.” ‘Their 
names are uttered by the steward of the festival, who may be 
a shaman or an elder member of the clan. The sacrifices con- 
sist of libations of kumiss, in the direction of the dawn, to every 
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deity; and formerly horses were often consecrated by being 
driven to the east.' 

The plate just referred to represents one act in a spring fes- 
tival.2. In front of the altar stands the steward, having on one 
side of him the owner of the drove, and on the other the latter’s 
wife. All three face to the east side of the sky, where the 
benevolent deities have their abode. On the right side of the 
_altar stand nine innocent youths in a row, and on the left a row 
of nine pure maidens, with goblets filled with kumiss consecrated 
to the benevolent deities. The splendid festival attire worn on 
this occasion by a Yakut girl is shown in Plate xx, which repre- 
sents both back and front views. The trimming consists of 
valuable fur, silver pendants, and other decorations. 

The steward addresses a prayer to the “creators,” begging 
for blessings, — increase of horses and cattle, a good harvest 
of hay, good health for the people and animals, and an abun- 
dance of food. Then he takes the kumiss-festival ladle ( ysyax 
xamyyaha), and makes a libation, in the direction of the dawn, 
to the benevolent deities (see Plate xv). Then, while making 
a libation to the ground, he addresses the local deity, “the 
owner of the place” (an doidu iccité), asking him not to harm 
the inhabitants of the spot and the members of the clan. After 
that, the steward, with the help of the sacrificial ladle, proceeds 
to divine. He throws the ladle towards the sky: and if it falls 
with the front part upwards, it portends the granting by the 
deities of future abundance; and all the people utter the joyful 
cry Uru! 

Then the boys and girls give the goblets with the sacrificial 
kumiss, according to the directions of the steward, to the elder 
and honored members of the clan, both male and female. 
These, after placing themselves, —the men on the right and 
the women on the left of the altar, — drink off the kumiss from 

* Bloody sacrifices are given only to evil deities, and not to the “creators” 
(see JOcHELSON, The Koryak, l. c., p. 91). 

" The festival above mentioned was arranged specially for my benefit; and 
most of the people, not having ancient dresses, are not clothed in festival attire, 
as they would have been in olden times. Neither have they enough kumiss- 
goblets. Most of the goblets to be seen in the photograph were lent by me from 


the specimens I had acquired in other localities for the collection. This festival 
took place within two hundred miles of the town of Yakutsk, to the east. 
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the goblets, and pass them on to the less important and the 
younger people. Behind every honored or aged member of the 
clan, sit or stand his domestics, less esteemed relatives, young 
men, and laborers. He looks after the welfare of each of 
these. When the goblet is emptied, it is given back to the 
steward or the host to be filled. 

At the same time, not far from the altar, other stewards are 
preparing tables, or simply boards on the ground, on which are 
placed piles of horse and cow flesh, and dishes of melted butter. 
Every chief of a family or clan receives a large portion of meat 
and butter, which he divides among his people. 

The whole day passes with songs, round dances, games, races 
and other contests, and shamanistic performances. The poet- 
ical choral songs of the young men and girls, in praise of the 
spring and love, are most interesting.1 TROSTCHANSKY® re- 
lates, also, that during the kumiss festival the change of winter 
to spring is personated in a contest between two men. One of 
them, dressed in white, represents spring, and is called ‘‘son of 
‘creator’”’ (ayy uola). ‘The other, clad in black, represents 
winter, and is called “son of evil spirit” (abasy uola). 

The autumnal festival is celebrated in honor of the destruc- 
tive forces, and is therefore called abasy-ysyax. This festival 
is dedicated to the evil spirits (abasylar), the inhabitants of the 
west and the representatives of darkness and night, in order 
that they may not interfere with them in winter, the time of the 
year when starvation, disease, and death are imminent. This 
festival, also, takes place in the open air, but at night. 

The first night of the festival is in honor of Big-Lord 
(Ulu-Toyon) and the evil spirits of the upper world subordi- 
nate to him. The second night is in honor of Axsan Duolai 
and his subordinates, the evil spirits of the lower world. To 
all of these evil spirits, in addition to the libations of kumiss 
made to the benevolent deities, blood sacrifices of cattle and 
horses are also made. This ceremony, according to Trost- 


+ Examples of such songs may be found in MIpDENDORFF, Sibirische Reise 
(St. Petersburg, 1875), Part 2, p. 1578; SAROSHEVSKI, The Yakut (St. Petersburg, 
1896), Vol. 1, pp. 587 et seq. 

2 The Black Faith of the Yakut (Kasan, 1gor), p. 106. 
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chansky,! is superintended by nine male and nine female 
shamans. 

The kumiss vessels may be divided into three types, according 
to their shape : — 

1. The corén, an urn-shaped goblet (Plate xx1) with a small 
foot. These goblets are usually of a very large size, and hold 
from ten to fifteen litres of kumiss. Their small bases make 
them unstable. In drinking from them, they are held with 
both hands. 

2. Three-legged goblets, of smaller size (Plate xxu, Fig. 
2), called tis ataxtax coron. 

3. Cylindrical vessels with let-in bottoms, of varying sizes, 
and named according to their size, —the small ones, marcax; 
and the large ones, ymyya (Plate xxu, Figs. 1, 3). 

All these drinking-vessels are made from the strong, tough 
wood of the polar birch-tree. The first two types are carved 
and hollowed from one piece. Formerly the hollowing-out 
was done with an adze, but later with the help of a chisel. The 
finish, polish, and decorative work are done with knives only. 
The sides of these goblets are made very thin, and they easily 
crack on drying. A goblet left empty in the sun for a single 
day is sure tocrack. To guard against injury, they are kept in 
a dark, damp place, and are, besides, freely oiled with melted 
butter. The oiling causes the goblets to take on the appearance 
of dark-brown polished vessels. For the same reason, the 
large kumiss ladles are also oiled (see Plate xvi, Fig. 2). 

The decorative patterns on these vessels are possibly as old 
as the religion with which the vessels are connected. On them 
we do not find any Central-Asiatic or Chinese decorative mo- 
tives of the more advanced periods of Asiatic culture; but we 
do find such decorative motives —consisting of complicated 
curves, spirals, coils, conventionalized plants and animals — on 
the clothing, saddles, and silverware of the Yakut. The orna- 
ments on the kumiss vessels consist almost exclusively of geo- 
metrical figures, which, judging by their native names, repre- 


* In one of the Yakut legends recorded by Khudyakoff it is related, that, at 
a festival in celebration of a marriage, there were present nine male and eight 
feraale shamans. 
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sent, in more or less conventionalized form, implements or other 
household objects. Fig. 8 shows the patterns which occur most 
frequently on the kumiss vessels. 

Nos. 1-3 are called tardx oyi, that is, ‘“‘ comb-ornament,” 
and represent combs. 

Nos. 4, 5, are called ilim xaraha oyia, that is, ‘‘net’s eyes 
ornament.’ They represent fish-nets. The dots in No. 5 
stand, most probably, for caught fish. 

Nos. 6, 7, are called driyaé oyi, that is, ‘ wound ornament” 
(from the verb drii, “to wind’”’). They represent the weav- 
ing of baskets by winding thread around bunches of grass. 
The same rope-pattern on the birch-bark bucket on Plate xxu, 
Fig. 4, which was made by winding horsehair thread round the 
hoop of the bucket, is called driya tigi, which means “‘ twisted 
sewing.” 

Nos. 8-10 are called urasa oyu, that is, ‘‘ hut-ornament.” 
These zigzag patterns represent the ancient conical summer 
houses of the Yakut. The same patterns embroidered in thread 
on skin bags (No. 9) are called urasaly tigi, that is, “* hut- 
embroidery.” 

No. 14 is called kybytya oyi, that is, ‘‘ wedge-ornament ”’ 
(from the verb kybyt, “to force in’’), and represents a wooden 
wedge for splitting wood. 

No. 22 is called timax tordo oyi, which means “ button-base 
ornament.” ‘This pattern, consisting of a series of three or 
four inscribed diamonds, used to be embroidered on the old- 
time clothing of the Yakut, at the places where the buttons used 
to be sewed on. 

No. 23 is called kardis oyi, that is, “notched ornament,” 
and represents the primitive writing of the Yakut by means of 
notches on sticks. 

Nos. 28, 29, are called tonohos oyi, that is, ‘‘ kumiss skin- 
bag ornament,” and represent large kumiss vessels of hide. 

It is of interest to note that all the decorative patterns so far 
mentioned are of a purely decorative character, and have no 
connection with religious ideas. This decorative character 
consists, not in the simple units, but in the highly harmonious 
and extremely symmetrical repetition of them. 
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Neither in the engraving and carving on the wooden kumiss 
vessels, nor in the embroidery on the leather and birch-bark 
vessels, do we find any realistic representation of animals or 
objects. Realistic art was evidently not known to the Yakut in 
the past. SAROSHEVSKI remarks that the old-time Yakut con- 
sidered it a sin for any one except shamans to carve human 
figures from wood. The shamans carve these roughly of wood, 
which represent ‘‘ guardians”’ or evil spirits, for use in religious 
ceremonies, and they are not regarded as harmless to ordinary 
folk. I saw figures of cows and horses carved from wood or 
birch-bark, to be used by children as playthings, but there were 
never any dolls among them. Some Yakut living not far from 
the Russian town of Yakutsk carve from ivory, among other 
things human figures; but I consider this to be a rather inartistic 
imitation of the carvings of neighboring tribes. 

The only attempt at realistic reproduction in the ornamenta- 
tion of kumiss vessels is to be found in the carving of horses’ 
hoofs. Thus the feet of the three-legged goblets are often 
carved in the shape of horses’ hoofs (Plate xxu, Fig.2). The 
mouthpiece of the kumiss churning-vessel likewise often has the 
form of a horse’s hoof. Even in a conventionalized form we 
do not find the representation of an animal or human figure, 
not even that of the horse, which forms an object of their 
animal cult; but, judging from the Yakut names, we do meet 
with conventionalized representations of parts of the human 
body. 

Thus No. 13 (Fig. 8) is called tonohos oyi, that is, ‘“ ver- 
tebral ornament,” and represents the spine or neck vertebra. 

No. 15 is called tynyrax oyi, which means “ nail-ornament,” 
and represents human nails. 

No. 16 is called tarbax oyi, which is “ finger-ornament,” and 
is a conventionalization of the human finger. On birch-bark 
vessels we find the same ornament embroidered in horsehair 
(Plate xxu, Fig. 4), and it is then called tarbaxty tigi, which 
means “‘ finger-embroidery.”’ 
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It is likely that the “nail” and the “ finger’ ornaments origi- 
nated from the Yakut pottery-work, which is still preserved in 
a very primitive form.t ‘ 

No. 21 is an ornament copied by me from a Yakut clay pot, 
and is called tymyraxmdax torduya, which means “ nail-raising.” 
But this pattern is impressed in the soft clay, not with the nail, 
but with a wooden stamp named kiids oyilir mas, meaning “a 
stick [mas] for the ornamentation of clay pots [kiids}.” 

No. 20 is also stamped on clay pots, and is called biiltaghir 
torduya, which means ‘“‘rounded raising,” but this pattern is 
also found on kumiss vessels. 

There can also be found on kumiss vessels a pattern, not here 
illustrated, called taftalai oya (‘‘palate-ornament’’). It con- 
sists of small curves which represent the arch of the palate. 

Nos. 17-19 are often seen engraved in or embroidered on 
kumiss vessels. ‘They are called sarbyn'n'ax oyu (“hanging 
ornament”). This pattern is made with the concave face 
turned either downwards or upwards. In the first case it rep- 
resents the hanging arch of the sky; in the second, a rope hung 
up by the two ends. In a form similar to the latter it is also 
found on the clay pots of the neolithic age of western Europe, 
and was named Schnurgehange by the German archeologists, 
which name coincides with the Yakut one. 

The decorative work on the kumiss goblets is usually made 
by engraving the patterns on the even surface of the vessel. 
But we also find patterns carved in relief; for instance, the net- 
ornament mentioned before is in relief on the goblets on Plate 
XxI. Some patterns made in relief (see Nos. 11, 12, Fig. 8) 
have a common name, tomtorgo oyi, which means simply 
‘relief ornaments,” and which refers only to the style of carv- 
ing, and not to the meaning of the pattern. 

Nos. 26, 27, which include conventionalized plants, are 
called usuor oy. The word usuor is borrowed from the Rus- 
sian word wzor (in Polish wzor), which means “ pattern.” The 
patterns too are evidently borrowed from Russian decorative 
motives. 


* A short description of Yakut pottery will be given in my work on the 
Koryak (Jesup Expedition Publications, Vol. v1). 
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In the same way, judging by the names, the lineal ornaments 
of Nos. 24, 25,—the first called duobat oyi, and the second 
saxymat oyi,— must be regarded as borrowed from the Rus- 
sians. Duobat is the old Russian word doved, which means 
the game of draughts; and saxymat, which is the Russian word 
shachmat, means “‘ chess.” 


‘ , 
LA DANSE DES “SICURI,” DES INDIENS AYMARA DE 
LA BOLIVIE. — 


PAR AD. F. BANDELIER. 


E role que |’Autruche américain joue dans les contes et tra- 
ditions des Indiens de la Bolivie est 4 peine connu. En 
général, les fables et les mythes des Aymara n’ont été, jusqu’a 
présent, qu’effeurés par les explorateurs. L’Indien Aymara 
(comme neuf années de résidence parmi eux nous l’ont fait 
sentir) jouit d’un caractére excessivement désagréable. Peé- 
nétré encore des idées de son ancienne culture, donc ennemi a 
outrance de tout ce qui est étrange et nouveau, il cache avec une 
réserve jalouse ce qui se rapporte a l’époque pré-colombienne, 
et sa méfiance envers celui qui tache de pénétrer le passé de sa 
race est si grande, qu’elle rend toute recherche presqu’impos- 
sible. Ce n’est qu’avec les plus grandes difficultés que nous 
avons réussi a découvrir les bases de son ancienne organisation 
sociale et religieuse, et tous nos efforts pour pénétrer plus avant 
dans ses secrets et surtout dans les mythes primitifs, ne nous 
ont produit que quelques lambeaux d’histoire locale. Ce que 
l’Indien Aymara raconte parfois au blanc, et de bonne grace, 
c'est le conte de la destruction des “ Chullpas.”.—Le mot 
‘““Chullpa”’ ne désigne aucunement une tribu éteinte, comme on 
Vadmet généralement. C’est tout simplement le nom que les 
Aymara donnent au sac ou a l’enveloppe, tressée en paille de la 
Puna (Stipa Ichhu), et dans laquelle Il’Indien renfermait les 
cadavres des défunts avant de les enfouir sous le sol qui formait 
le plancher de sa demeure. Cette demeure, construite en 
briques ou tourtes mélangées de paille et sechées au soleil; en 
pierres, ou en pierres avec terre pour mortier; en forme de tour, 
carrée ou ronde, fut, sous la domination espagnole, désignée 
comme “ Chullpa”’ aussi, et peu a peu l’on s’habitua a appliquer 
le nom aux anciens Aymara, qui avaient bati ces édifices. Le 
conte de la mort subite des “‘ Chullpa”’ (a la premiére appari- 
tion du soleil) n’est peut-étre pas méme un mythe primitif. 
272 
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Les Aymara appellent Rhea Americana “Suri.” Le grand 
oiseau habite le plateau élevé bolivien du sud-ouest, ot il com- 
mence a devenir rare. Dans le sud-est bolivien il est plus com- 
mun, comme, surtout, dans l’Argentine et dans la Patagonie. 
Avant l’arrivée des Espagnols le Suri s’approchait quelquefois 
des rives du lac Titicaca, mais les Aymara ne pouvaient le 
chasser qu’avec peine. Aussi ce n’est que depuis |’introduction 
des armes a feu et du chien européen,! ainsi que du cheval, — 
que les plumes du Suri ou Nandu sont devenues accessibles aux 
Aymara en quantités sufisantes pour étre de quelque utilité. 
Ces plumes n’ont du reste aucune valeur commercielle, elles 
sont d’un gris sale et leur longueur varie naturellement, selon 
Page et la taille de l’oiseau. En 1639, le Pére Nieremberg 
écrivait au sujet de l’autruche américain: ‘‘ Sagacissimi ingenij 
est struthio in Occidéte. Suri ab Indis, ab alijs Iardu vocatur, 
ignobilioris & inelegantioris pennae, quam in Africa. Color 
non plené albus, sed in fuscum degenerans.”’ 

Les Indiens Aymara du haut plateau bolivien fabriquent, des 
longues plumes de l’autruche, une espece de couronne énorme, 
que certains des leurs portent sur leurs tétes dans la danse ap- 
pelée des “Sicuri.”” La planche ci-jointe (Plate xxi) don- 
nera au lecteur une idée de cet ornement grotesque. Les 
plumes sont cousues sur une calotte en cuir ou drap grossier, 
de manieére a ce qu’elles se dressent comme un énorme parasol 
dont la vote est ouverte; les bouts des plumes retombant en 
dehors comme un panache. La calotte est étroitement ajustée 
au crane, mais l’ornement est si lourd, que les danseurs préférent 
souvent le porter sur une épaule en le tenant des deux mains. — 
L’effet que produit la vue de ces énormes couronnes en plumes 
est frappant, car elles semblent se mouvoir toutes seules 
au-dessus des tétes des autres danseurs. A cause de la difficulté 
de se procurer les plumes de l’autruche ii n’y a jamais qu’un 
petit nombre d’Indiens qui s’en affublent, et ce n’est qu’a un 
prix assez élevé que l’on peut acquérir un exemplaire de cet orne- 


ment bizarre. 
1 Le chien indigéne de la Puna (Allco en Quichua, Anu en Aymara, est 


un bon chien de garde. Pour la chasse il est autant.qu’inutile. 
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La danse dans laquelle figurent ces appareils est appelée 
Sicuri, en Aymara. Sicu ou sico est une flute de Pan. — A part 
la petite flite en roseau (trés commune dans toute la Sierra 
pérou-bolivienne et que chaque Indien porte avec soi) il 
y ala ‘“‘zampona”’ (espagnol, probablement de ‘‘ sambucus,”’ 
mais aussi italien ‘‘ zampogna,’”’ donc un nom ‘importé par les 
Espagnols) de la méme forme, mais beaucoup plus longue. 
Le ‘‘sicu’’ donne des sons aigus, la ‘‘zampona”’ des sons 
rauques et plus profonds. Dans une féte la soi-disante musique 
des Aymara n’est autre chose qu’un vacarme horrible. Chacun 
joue l’instrument qu’il a pu obtenir et lair qui lui plait. 
Chaque groupe, chaque délégation représentant, soit une société 
ésotérique, soit une hacienda ou un ayllu (‘clan’), joue son 
air sans s’occuper de l’harmonie générale. Des tambourins 
primitifs retentissent dans tous les coins, méme de vieux tam- 
bours militaires, et lune ou l’autre grosse caisse en retraite, 
joignent leurs efforts a ceux d’instruments plus primitifs. Un 
cornet a piston délabré éléve de temps a autre sa voix a coté des 
fifres (“‘ pincollo’’), et de la clarinette (‘‘kena”’) indigénes. Le 
cornet a piston remplace aujourd’hui les cors en métal ou en 
terre cuite qui figuraient dans les cérémonies primitives, et dont 
lusage fut sévérement interdit au commencement du dix-sep- 
time siécle, a cause du role qu’ils jouaient dans les rites anciens. 

. . En sus, les voix criardes des danseurs et des danseuses 
(qui bégayent et hurlent plutot que de chanter), rendent le 
tintamarre encore plus hideux. II est impossible de distinguer 
un air, de surprendre un texte. Ceux qui prennent part a la 
cérémonie sont tellement abrutis par la boisson qu’il est impos- 
sible de rien tirer d’eux et, aprés la féte, lorsqu’ils sont revenus 
un peu a leurs sens, ils se renferment dans leur mutisme 
habituel. 

Les “Sicuri”” ne fonctionnent pas dans toutes les danses, mais 
ils prennent part, quelquefois, 4 des réunions plus modestes que 
les grandes cérémonies publiques. Nous avons vu a Pataca- 
maya, un “Cusillu”? (danseur représentant le singe) affublé 
du grand panache circulaire de Sicuri. A peine une vingtaine 
de personnes assistaient a la féte.—Ou nous vimes le plus 
grand nombre de Sicuris réunis, fut 4 La Paz, pour la féte 
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nationale du seize Aout, et 4 Tiahuanaco au mois de Septembre, 
pour le jour de “la Exaltacion de la Cruz.” 

A part l’ornement de téte en plumes d’autruche que nous 
venons de deécrire, la costume des Sicuri n’a rien trés remar- 
quable. II consiste en une jaquette courte semblable a celle que 
portent les “toreros,”’ des pantalons bouffants (que les Aymara 
ont adoptés depuis la conquéte) sous lesquels paraissent des 
calecons blancs brodés. Des bottines a semelles trés fortes avec 
de gros clous en fer ou en cuivre, complétent ce costume qui 
n’a rien de primitif. Nous avons aussi vu des sicuri portant 
la cuirasse en peau de jaguar, dont se revétissent une autre 
espece de danseurs, nommés “‘ Kena-kena.”’? Ce nom leur est 
donné a cause de la clarinette en roseau appelée “kena,” qu’ils 
jouent en dansant. 

Les Sicuri, ainsi que les “ Kena-kena,”’ sont classés par les 
sorciers Aymara parmi les sociétés de danse de formation 
récente. C'est ici l’endroit de dire un mot touchant les groupes 
clandestins et l’ancienne organisation religieuse des Aymara. 
Cette organisation existe aujourd’hui, mais elle est cachée aux 
blancs autant que possible, par suite des persécutions que les 
sorciers indiens eurent a souffrir au dix-septieme siécle. Ces 
poursuites étaient cependant justifi¢es, par la pernicieuse in- 
fluence que les anciennes coutumes exercaient sur la vie du 
peuple, et leur tendance a entraver tous les progrés que le gou- 
vernement espagnol désirait introduire. Mais, déja avant la 
conquéte, chaque groupe de sorciers indiens avait ses trucs de 
métier et les cachait par un égoisme trés-naturel, comme au- 
jourd’hui un inventeur garde le secret de son invention, aussi 
longtemps qu’il n’a pas la garantie de pouvoir s’en servir ex- 
clusivement. 

Nous avons reconnu, parmi les Aymara, l’existence de quatre 
groupes principaux de chamans ou magiciens (plutot sorciers) , 
dont la besogne consiste a cultiver, chaque groupe dans sa sphére 
et chaque membre dans le domaine du groupe auquel il appar- 
tient, les relations de Vhomme avec le monde surnaturel. Ces 
groupes se nomment, respectivement: Kolliri, Layca, Yatiri, et 


Hacha Tata. 


’ 
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Les Kolliri sont les plus nombreux et occupent un rang in- 
férieur. Ils sont ceux qui guérissent et qui ont le droit de se 
servir de moyens magiques, dans le traitement des malades et des 
blessés. Il n’est pas défendu aux autres Indiens (ou Indiennes) 
de soigner les malades, aussi longtemps qu’ils n’usent pas de la 
magie, mais, du moment qu’ils le feraient, ils s’exposeraient au 
soupcon de pratiquer la mauvaise sorcellerie, la magie noire. 
Il est facile de comprendre comme les individus accusés de tel 
délit sont chatiés. On le fait en secret mais— d’une maniére 
définitive. Les Kolliri portent, dans certains districts, les noms 
de Lojtiri et Aculltiri, qui indiquent peut-étre aussi des sous- 
divisions du groupe. 

Les Layca ne sont pas aussi nombreux que les Kolliri. Il 
leur est permis de guérir (par des trucs qui ne sont peut-etre 
pas connus des Kolliri) , cependant, la tache des Layca consiste 
plut6t a retrouver des objets perdus, des choses volées. C'est 
aussi le Layca qui préside a la cérémonie de la Tinca, sacrifice 
qui doit précéder toute excavation ainsi que toute batisse indi-, 
gene. A ces fonctions, il joint celles de magicien de la chasse 
et de la péche. Aijinsi il dirige la danse appelée des Chokela 
ou Chayllpa, et les cérémonies qui doivent l’accompagner. 
C’est aussi lui qui doit “‘ faire la pluie.’ Quand une sécheresse 
menace, a l’époque des semailles, les Indiens attrappent des 
crapauds vivants, et les exposent sur les crétes et sommets des 
hauteurs qui environnent les champs. La méme chose se fait 
avec les effigies en pierre de ces amphibies (fétiches primitifs 
qui ont échappé aux recherches). Les Layca prononcent les 
invocations et font les sacrifices de circonstance. 

Le troisiéme groupe est celui des Yatiri. La signification de 
ce mot est donnée comme “ celui qui sait tout,’’ néanmoins, le 
méme nom (comme titre) sert 4 qualifier, et avec plus de raison, 
des fonctionnaires religieux d’un rang supérieur. 

Le Yatiri est surtout diseur de bonne aventure, prophéte, 
dans un sens modeste et restreint. Les feuilles de la coca lui 
servent (comme aux autres chamans dans d’autres buts) a jeter 
le sort, il interpréte, ses propres songes lorsqu’ils sont la con- 
séquence de l’excés de boisson ou de la coca; ou ceux des per- 
sonnes qui viennent le consulter au sujet de leurs réves. II peut 
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aussi guérir par des voies magiques, mais, ce qui surtout le dis- 
tingue du Kolliri et du Layca, c’est son rdle de ‘‘chaman de 
la guerre.” Les Indiens montagnards du Pérou et de la 
Bolivie sont presque constamment aux prises entr’eux de tribu 
(Estancia) a tribu, de tribu a hacienda, ou de hacienda a ha- 
cienda, pour des questions de terrains. L/usurpation de patu- 
rages, de terres en culture, améne chaque année, tantét ici, 
tantot la, des combats en régle. Ces hostilités durent parfois 
des années et terminent souvent par une dévastation complete 
des demeures des vaincus. C’est le devoir des Yatiri d’invo- 
quer, avant chaque engagement, le secours de ‘‘ Ceux d’en-haut,”’ 
pour leur parti. Cela fait des Yatiri le groupe ou l’ordre des 
‘““chamans de la guerre.” Nous trouvons donc dans les trois 
classes de magiciens des Aymara, les représentants des trois 
sociétés ésotériques que mon défunt ami Cushing et moi trou- 
vames parmi les Pueblos du Nouveau Mexique, et dont les 
traces existent, avec des variantes locales, chez tous les Indiens 
de l’Amérique, c’est-a-dire, les ‘‘ médecins,’”’ les ‘‘ chasseurs,”’ 
et les ‘‘guerriers.”” La ot la péche est plus abondante que la 
chasse, donc plus importante pour la vie, le groupe des chas- 
seurs est dominé par celui des pécheurs. 

I] nous reste a parler du quatriéme et dernier “ordre éso- 
térique.”’ Beaucoup moins nombreux, ses membres sont su- 
périeurs, en rang et surtout en autorité a tous les autres. On 
appelle en Aymara, les chamans qui le composent Hacha Tata 
(‘‘Grands Péres’’), et les Métis leur attribuent le don de “‘sa- 
voir tout,” c’est-a-dire de posséder l’essence du savoir des trots 
ordres inférieurs, joint a des connaissances que les Hacha Tata 
seuls peuvent acquerir ! 

Dans chaque tribu ou “‘ Estancia,” il n’y a ordinairement 
qu’un seul de ces magiciens ‘‘ suprémes,” que les Indiens regar- 
dent comme le faite de leur ancien systéme religieux. Ils sont 
les gardiens de la foi et des traditions du passé, les oracles qui 
ont le dernier mot dans toutes les affaires publiques, dans toutes 
les questions personnelles qui leur sont soumises. Ce sont eux 
qui examinent les candidats aux trois ordres inférieurs et qui 
les rejettent s’ils les trouvent incapables, ou les admettent, avec 
des cérémonies dont nous ne connaissons que quelques détails. 


‘ 
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Ainsi que dans les autres “ordres,’’ la transmission de la 
dignité de chaman ne se fait pas par voie héréditaire, chez les 
Hacha Tata. Le fils peut succéder au pere, mais seulement 
si sa naissance a coincidé avec un phénoméne quelconque, que 
l’on peut interpréter comme une manifestation des pouvoirs sur- 
naturels. Et méme, aprés, il est soumis pendant longtemps a 
une éducation préparatoire, dirigée par le Hacha Tata lui-méme, 
qui le surveille et lui enseigne peu a peu les trucs du métier. Sil 
se montre indigne ou incapable, surtout s’il manque de discre- 
tion, on l’écarte, et le Hacha Tata en adopte un autre. C’est 
cette adoption qui a fait croire que le fils succédait toujours au 
pére. Une fois le candidat reconnu comme futur successeur, 
le grand sorcier lui communique tous ses secrets petit a petit, 
réservant pour les derniers moments de sa vie les plus impor- 
tants. Ce que sont ces secrets il n’est guére possible de décou- 
vrir; tout semble a indiquer des manipulations hypnotiques. 

Rien, dans l’extérieur du Hacha Tata indique l’importance 
du role qu’il joue dans sa tribu et parmi les Aymara en général. 
Souvent il affecte la pauvreté, méme la misere. La seule chose 
qui le distingue visiblement des autres sorciers (pour celui qui 
est bien au courant) est, qu’il ne porte jamais ni croix ni crucifix, 
ni scapulaire; tandis que les magiciens des trois autres groupes 
montrent ces ornements avec une certaine ostentation, et se ser- 
vent du crucifix dans presque toutes leurs cérémonies, pour bénir 
la coca et les sortileges en général. Le Hacha Tata par contre 
non seulement évite de faire usage de la croix dans ses invoca- 
tions, il ne prononce jamais la parole Dius ou Dius auqui, 
comme l’Aymara appelle le Dieu des Chrétiens. 

Le Hacha Tata méne une vie modeste. I] se marie comme 
les autres Indiens et demeure avec sa famille. Seulement, tous 
les mardis et tous les jeudis, il se retire dans une cabane a peu 
de distance de sa demeure et ou, dit-on, il entretient des hiboux 
vivants. C'est la qu’il “‘ travaille,” ot il recoit les malades que 
les chamans de rang inférieur lui envoient en dernier ressort, 
apres que leurs efforts ont échoué. Cette cabane isolée, elle 
est a la fois le laboratoire, le bureau de consultation, et la cli- 
nique. C’est depuis cette hutte qu’il dirige, sans bruit aucun, 
les autorités de sa tribu, au moyen des conseils qu’il prétend 
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recevoir d’en Haut. On nous a assuré que, a de longs inter- 
valles, les Hacha Tata d’un district ou méme de plusieurs, se 
réunissent en secrét pour délibérer, et que ces réunions coinci- 
dent généralement avec des événements politiques de haute im- 
portance pour le sort du pays. Car |’Indien suit avec soin tous 
les mouvements, des Métis comme des Blancs. Sil n’essaye pas 
de profiter de son enorme supériorité numérique pour rétablir 
par force l'état primitif, c’est parce que, d’un cété, il lui manque 
la cohésion dans sons organisation sociale et, d’un autre coté, 
parce que ses directeurs religieux, les chamans principaux, recon- 
naissent l’impossibilité de lutter avec succés contre les ressources 
techniques et contre l’argent des autres classes. 

Et cependant, ces chamans ne sont rien moins que pauvres. 
Aucun d’eux, meme pas le Hacha Tata, ne travaille pro bono 
publico. Ls recoivent (et de bonne grace) des compensations pour 
leurs “‘travaux.’’ Cette compensation se donne selon les moyens 
de celui qui se fait traiter ou qui les consulte sur des points 
obscurs du passé, présent ou futur. Et non seulement les In- 
diens ont recours a eux; les Métis et les Blancs forment une 
grande partie de leur clientéle, en secret! Ainsi leur influence 
s’étend bien au-dela du domaine de leur race. 

Généralement parlant, tous les chamans croient a la réa- 
lité et l’efficacité de leurs sortiléges. Il suffit qu’ils leur aient 
été transmis depuis des siécles, pour qu’ils les respectent comme 
des articles de foi. Mais le fait que ces pratiques sont pour 
eux un métier, un moyen de gagner la vie, rend leur sincérité un 
peu suspecte de temps a autre. Souvent ils spéculent sur la 
crédulité de leurs clients et surtout, lorsque ces clients ne sont 
pas des Indiens! Le chaman est souvent imposteur. II exa- 
gére le secret qui entoure ses travaux préparatoires (surtout 
ceux des Hacha Tata), en augmente le mystére, dans le but 
d’extorquer plus de remunération. I] y a aussi certaines de leurs 
pratiques (parmi celles qui ont survécu a l’époque primitive) qui 
ne supportent, ni Je grand jour, ni la critique des lois. Beau- 
coup de crimes se commettent sous le prétexte de sorcellerie. 

Tous les chamans, et avant-tout les Hacha Tata, sont des 
sorciers. Etant donnée et permise (méme reconnue par les 
Indiens comme indispensable) la magie “blanche”’ ou bonne, 
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il s’en suit l’existence de la magie “noire,” et qu’elle est pra- 


tiquée trés souvent. C’est une des taches principales des cha- 
mans de la combattre, de défendre cgntre elle leurs clients. La 
grande majorité des accidents, des maladies, est attribuée par les 
Indiens 4 la sorcellerie mauvaise. Pour se garantir des me- 
chants sorciers il ne suffit pas de défendre, il faut attaquer. Et 
pour attaquer avec succes il faut que le médecin, le devin, con- 
naisse les armes de l’adversaire! Ainsi les chamans sont 
obligés, presque, de savoir la “‘ magie noire”’ aussi et, de pouvoir 
la pratiquer. La tentation de s’en servir pour voiler des actes 
criminels se présente plus souvent que |’on ne croit. 

Les quatre groupes de magiciens soi-disants “ officiels” 
desquels nous venons de parler ne sont pas, en Bolivie, cachés 
au public, excepté, jusqu’a un certain point, les Hacha Tata. 
Et méme ceux-ci sont généralement connus quoique souvent sous 
un autre nom, celui de Chamakani (de chamak obscur, et du 
possessif mi, donc, celui qui a ou qui posséde l’obscurité). Ce 
titre est un surnom que I’Indien repousse comme une insulte. 
Cependant il y a quelque raison pour le donner, car c’est sur- 
tout la nuit que “travaille” le ‘‘ grand-pére”’ de la tribu. En- 
suite il est gardien des anciennes traditions, des mythes du passé, 
et ce passé est souvent désigné comme les “temps obscurs”’ 
(chamak tempu), depuis lintroduction du christianisme. 

Ce sont les groupes de magiciens ou sorciers qui controlent et 
dirigent les danses, publiques et secrétes, non seulement «des 
Aymara, mais de presque tous les indigénes américains. Car la 
danse est, chez ces peuples, avant tout une fonction religieuse. 
Aussi sont-ce les plus anciennes qui sont regardées, parmi les 
Aymara, comme les plus sacrées, donc les plus importantes. 
Leur signification n’est souvent connue que des chamans et de 
quelques intimes; ils font exécuter l’une ou |’autre d’elles dans 
des buts et a des époques connues a eux Beuls, et ceux qui y pren- 
nent part n’appartiennent pas toujours aux “‘ordres.’’ Ce sont 
des jeunes gens, que l’on exerce sous la direction d’un ‘‘ Initié” 
qui porte le titre de “Irpa.”” Quelque temps avant la féte, il 
y a des répétitions clandestines auxquelles préside, outre le di- 
recteur officiel, l’un ou l’autre des chamans. Le nombre de ces 
danses est trés grand et nous ne citerons (comme des plus primi- 
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tives) que les ‘‘ Chirihuanos,” les ‘‘ Mimula” (actuellement in- 
terdite comme obscéne, les ‘‘ Pusi piani,” et les ‘‘ Chayllpa”’ ou 
““Chokela.” La danse des Sicuri est, comme nous I’avons dit, 
relativement moderne. Avant la conquéte, |’Indien du plateau 
bolivien ne pouvait se procurer les plumes de |’autruche qu’a 
grand’ peine. En outre des Sicuri proprement dits, il y a au 
moins deux groupes qui en sont des ramifications encore plus 
récentes, les ‘‘Inca sicuri”’ et les ‘“‘ Chunchu sicuri.’”’ Le cos- 
tume de ces derniers est en partie emprunté a celui des ‘‘ Chiri- 
huanos”’ dans la jupe blanche a plissons qui les couvre de la 
taille jusqu’aux pieds. Sur la téte, ils portent un appareil en 
roseaux imitant le grand panache circulaire du Sicuri, mais orné 
de touffes de plumes rouges, jaunes et vertes (Plate xxii). 
Les Inca sicuri sont affublés de vétements en velours et en soie, 
et portent une espéece de toque a plumes. C’est le costume at- 
tribué aux Incas d’aprés les quatre toiles que le viceroi Toledo 
fit remettre en Espagne en 1573, les ayant fait peindre au 
Pérou par des Espagnols et approuver par des Indiens qui 
prétendaient se rappeler du costume de leurs ayeux. Her- 
rera les fit ensuite copier pour une de ces Décades. Les “ Inca 
sicuri”’ font leur entrée en deux groupes, chacun du coté oppose. 
Chaque groupe porte une litiére (ordinairement un vieux fau- 
teuil de sacristie) , ou est assis un Indien plus paré que les autres. 
L’un de ces deux personnages représente Huascar, l’autre Atau 
Huallpa, et ils engagent un duel a la fronde qui dure jusqu’a 
ce que l’un d’eux se déclare vaincu. Les projectiles sont des ra- 
cines, qui n’en font pas moins couler le sang quelquefois. 

Nous avons essayé de donner une idée de l’une des nom- 
breuses danses publiques des Indiens Aymara de la Bolivie cen- 
trale. Cette tentative nous a fourni un prétexte pour parler 
de l’organisation religieuse’de ce groupe d’indigénes américains. 
Nous croyons devoir ajouter un avertissement spécial. La 
danse des Sicuri est une danse comparativement moderne, et il 
y en a de semblables dans beaucoup de tribus. Celui qui veut 
étudier les coutumes doit donc se garder d’admettre comme an- 
ciennes et primitives toutes les fonctions religieuses ou officielles 
des Indiens qui lui paraissent étranges ou bizarres. Il y a eu 
et il y a des modifications dans ces cérémonies. Le contact 
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avec les Européens ne peut manquer de produire des change- 
ments lents mais constants, il fait tomber en désuétude de cer- 
taines mceurs, de certains rites; et,d’autres, adaptés aux idées 
des Indiens et qui par cela-méme semblent primitifs, prennent 
leur place. La Bolivie est un champ fertile pour l’étude de ce 
qui est originel, des transformations, et des introductions posté- 
rieures a la conquéte. II] est gros temps de |’exploiter a fond. 


SPIELE DER KEKCHI-INDIANER. 


VON KARL SAPPER, 


TUBINGEN. 


ER sich unter den mittelamerikanischen Indianerstim- 
men aufhalt, der wundert sich wohl oft, wie selten er 
Spiele irgend welcher Art zu sehen bekommt. Auch bei den 
ekchi-Indianern habe ich trotz eines zwolfjahrigen Aufent- 
halts verhaltnismassig selten Spiele zu sehen bekommen. Am 
ehesten noch bei Kindern dann und wann beobachtet man rohge- 
schnitzte Holzpuppen oder auch primitiv angedeutete Nachah- 
mungen von Karren; ein ander Mal sieht man wohl auch, wie 
die Knaben ihre Gewandtheit und ihren Mut im Laufen und 
Ringen mit Altersgenossen erproben; aber meist bestehen die 
Kinderspiele in Arbeit. Die jungen Madchen miissen schon im 
frihesten Alter in Miniaturkrigen Wasser holen und, wie die 
begleitende Mutter, dieselben auf dem Kopf nach Hause 
tragen; im Hause selbst aber missen sie auf spielzeugahnlichen 
kleinen Mahlsteinen der Mutter Mais mahlen helfen, wahrend 
der Junge sehr frihzeitig sich ubt, Holz zu holen oder Vieh 
mit dem Lasso einzufangen. Selbst Europaerkinder, die in- 
mitten indianischer Umgebung aufwachsen, kennen manchmal 
kein grosseres Vergniigen, als kleine Lasten nach indianischer 
Art mit dem Stirnband (auf Kekchi tap, spanisch mecapal) 
zu schleppen. Und wo die Kleinen kaum Zeit und Lust zum 
Spiele haben, da sind naturlich die Erwachsenen noch weniger 
dazu geneigt. 

Die Ballspiele der alten Zeit, die—vermutlich in stark 
veranderter Form —bei den Maya des mittleren Yucatan noch 
fortbestehen, sind bei den Kekchi vollig vergessen, und von 
den Europaern haben nur etwa die stadtebewohnenden Indianer 
einige Spiele ibernommen, so in Coban ein Wirfelspiel, das 
besonders am Tage von Allerheiligen geubt wird. 
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Draussen auf dem Lande aber kennt man europiische Spiele 
nicht, dagegen ist dort ein originales Wirfelspiel, das Puluc, 
noch oft in Ubung — ein Spiel, das in ahnlicher Weise auch 
bei vielen andern Stammen des nordlichen Mittelamerika ge- 
spielt wird. Die Wirfel sind durch vier flache Maiskorner 
(xsi ru’ in Kekchi) dargestellt, die auf einer Flache mit dem 
Nagel eingedriickt und mit Kohle oder Russ angeschwarzt wer- 
den; die andere Seite bleibt, wie sie ist; sie heisst xalirit. Zehn 
gewohnliche Maisbohnen (ixim) werden in einer Linie hinge- 
legt (xvue, ihr Weg) ; die beiden Spieler haben je fiinf Holz- 
chen (xché) im Besitz. Es wird nun abwechselnd mit den vier 
Maiswirfeln geworfen; zwei gleichartige Flachen nach oben 
bedeuten 2, drei gleichartige gelten 3, vier schwarze Flachen 
(xsi ru) gelten 4, vier weisse Flachen (xalirit) gelten 5. Die 
Spieler sitzen einander gegentiber, den Maisweg zwischen sich, 
und beginnen nach dem Wirfeln von ihrer Seite aus mit einem 
Holzchen, um die entsprechende Zahl Maisk6rner vorzuriicken. 
Kommt der Indianer dabei glatt hinaus, so ist das betreffende 
H6lzchen gerettet; geht die Zahl nicht auf, so muss mit dem 
betreffenden Rest wieder von vorn angefangen werden. Trifft 
der Indianer beim Vorriicken mit seinem HOlzchen auf ein 
Holzchen des Gegners, so ist dasselbe gefangen genommen; er 
sagt nun: xinkét (,ich habe es geschlagen”) oder: xincamsi 
(,,ich habe es getétet”) und schleppt es beim Weiterwirfeln 
allmahlich riickwarts zum Weg hinaus: sein Gegner hat das 
Holzchen verloren. Hat ein Indianer seine ftinf Holzchen 
verloren, so ist das Spiel aus. Xatinkeé se li tzalam (,,ich habe 
dich ins Gefangnis gesteckt”), sagt dann der Widersacher. 

Wer die ruhige, gemessene Art der Indianer kennt, der wird 
nicht selten Gelegenheit haben, sich dariiber zu wundern, wie 
aufgeregt, selbst leidenschaftlich, die Leute bei diesem manch- 
mal recht lang andauernden Spiel werden.’ 


* Bei Kekchi-Namen ist spanische Orthographie gebrauchlich; x wird wie 
sch ausgesprochen. 

2 Otto Stoll schreibt mir hierzu: ,Ein ahnliches Wiirfelspiel sah ich einmal in 
Los Encuentros von dort tibernachtenden Quiché-Indianern spielen. Es waren 
aber keine Maiskorner, sondern richtige Wiirfel, die mir auffielen, da sie sehr 
klein waren und teilweise viele Augen hatten.” 
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Wattenspiele fehlen vollstindig. Scheibenschiessen wird nicht 
betrieben, schon darum nicht, weil die Munition zu teuer ist, als 
dass sie in solcher undkonomischer Anwendung verbraucht wer- 
den dirfte; héchstens zum Zweck der Priifung eines Gewehres 
wird dann und wann einmal auf ein vorher gekennzeichnetes 
Ziel geschossen. Dagegen konnte ich nicht allzu selten beobach- 
ten, dass mit Steinen nach bestimmten Zielen geworfen wurde; 
ich bin aber nicht sicher, ob es sich hier um ein Spiel oder ledig- 
lich um eine Ubung handelte: der Jagdeifer mancher Indianer 
ist namlich so gross, ‘dass sie in Ermanglung anderer Waffen 
mit ihrem Stock oder mit Steinen auf Vogel werfen, um sie 
zu toten, und ich erinnere mich, dass sie damit in sehr seltenen 
Fallen auch ihre Beute zur Strecke brachten. 

Bei der Seltenheit eigentlicher Spiele! vertreibt sich der In- 
dianer seine freie Zeit meist mit miindlicher Unterhaltung, und 
es verdient hier hervorgehoben zu werden, dass man manchmal 
ausserordentlich anschauliche Schilderungen zu horen bekommt. 
Zuweilenssteigert sich die Lebhaftigkeit der Schilderung so sehr, 
dass der Erzahler Personen und Tiere in Stimme und Gebarden 
nachahmt, dass also aus einfacher Unterhaltung ein improvi- 
sirtes Spiel wird. 

Bei groésseren Festen tritt der Tanz in sein Recht; freilich 
nicht mehr originaler Tanz, sondern nur verballhornte spani- 
sche Tanze nach spanischen Melodieen. Daneben aber wer- 
den bei allen grdsseren Festlichkeiten auch noch dramatische 
Tanzspiele mit Musik aufgefihrt, genau so wie vor der Con- 
quista, nur mit dem Unterschied, dass die christlichen Geist- 
lichen zumeist neue Texte und neue Melodieen an die Stelle der 
alten gesetzt haben und damit den urspriinglichen Charakter 
dieser Stiicke wesentlich verandert haben. Sie werden gewohn- 


1 Otto Stoll, der ja in Guatemala lange Zeit unter Quichés und Cakchiqueles 
gewohnt hat, schreibt mir hiertiber: ,Sicher ist, dass die Spiele in unserem Sinne 
sehr wenig zahlreich sind und selten gebraucht werden. Daran mag Verschiede- 
nes Schuld sein: Mangel an Zeit, Faulheit, Miidigkeit, Freude am Plaudern, 
als Ersatz bei Buben das Jagen mit dem Blasrohr, bei Erwachsenen mit der 
Flinte, die Kirchenfeste, die wochenlangen Vorbereitungen zu den ‘bailes’ 
(Tanzspielen), diese selbst; das alles mag mit dem Mangel eines Winters, also 
einer langen Periode gezwungenen Miissigganges das Bediirfnis nach Spielen 
weniger aufkommen lassen, als bei uns.“ 
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lich steif und hdélzern heruntergespielt und bieten nur dann 
grosseres Interesse, wenn historische mittelamerikanische Stofte 
dargestellt werden oder Tiere redend und handelnd auftreten. 
Immer aber spiirt man bei diesen von den Geistlichen gedichte- 
ten oder mindestens tiberarbeiteten Stiicken etwas Eingelerntes, 
Fremdartiges heraus, und nur dann werden die Tanzspiele zu 
wirklichen Spielen, wenn die Indianer selbst in Nachahmung 
jener officiellen Machwerke sich ein Stiickchen zurechtlegen und 
frei auffiihren. Ich habe in Campur (Alta Verapaz) am 25. 
Dezember 1890 ein derartiges Tanzspiel mitangesehen, das 
zwar absolut unpoetisch war, aber durch die ausserordentliche 
Naturtreue der Spieler, namentlich seitens des Tierspielers, und 
durch manche in Gebarden ausgedriickte satirische Anspielun- 
gen doch allgemein die grésste Heiterkeit hervorrief, und 
nachstehend mitgeteilt sein mag. 


XaAjJOL Cvuacax Pop, DER MATTENRIND-TANZER. 
MITGETEILT VON DoMINGO CAAL, DAMALS VORARBEITER IN CAMPUR. 
PERSONEN. 


1. Xajol cvuacax pop.t Ein leichtes dachahnliches Holzgestell von 
der Lange eines Rindes ist mit bemalten Matten bespannt; vorn ist ein 
Ochsenkopf (ein ausgestopftes Mattengebilde mit Hérnern) angebracht, 
hinten ein Ochsenschweif angenaht. Beim Spiel wird dieses Geriist 
von einem unmaskirten Indianer mit beiden Handen tiber dem Kopf 
getragen; die Bewegungen eines Rindes werden nachgeahmt. 

2. Ma-Kiricorie,? Gregorio. Schwarze Holzmaske (Neger) mit 
Wweissem Haar; schwarzer Gehrock, kleiner Strohhut, alles sehr stark 
abgetragen. Uber dem Riicken tragt er (um die Schultern, nicht, wie 
indianische Sitte will, um die Stirne gelegt) ein Tragnetz (champd) 
mit einer hdlzernen Puppe, ein kleines Kind darstellend (intyam 
liebes Kind“). In der Hand tragt er einen Stock. 


» ,mein 


* Xajol, der Tanzer; cvuacax, (des) Rindes; pop, (aus) Matten. 

* Ma- ist die ehrende Anredeformel, die alteren Mannern gebihrt; xan- 
die Anredeformel alterer Frauen; aj- die junger mannlicher Personen; ix- oder 
x- die junger Madchen. Ohne solche Formel wird kein Name genannt. Bei 
Namen Verstorbener wird noch -i/k angehangt, z. B. Ma-Lix Pop-ilk, d. h. der 
alte Andres Pop selig (pop, Matte”). 
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3. Xan-Xabel, Isabella. Indianisch gekleidete altere Frau mit hell- 
farbiger Maske und Agave-Haaren. Von einem Manne dargestellt. 

4. Chip, der Sohn; ein junger Mann mit abgetragenem schwarzem 
Rock, roten Beinkleidern, kleinem abgegriffenem Strohhut; tragt einen 
Lasso um die Schulter. 

Der Alte, die Alte und der Sohn sind barfuss; alle drei hinken auf 
dem rechten Fuss; die Reihenfolge, in der sie stehen und gehen, ist 
stets 2, 3, 4." 

Die Musikbegleitung wird von einen Indianer ausgefiihrt, der mit 
der rechten Hand eine kleine Trommel schlagt, mit der linken eine 
lange, zweilochige Holzpfeife von Flageolettform spielt. Einformige 


Melodieen. 


HANDLUNG. 


Das Rind-Geriist wird in die Mitte des Platzes gestellt; 2, 3 und 4 
umgehen dasselbe mit kurzen Schritten, ,,héha, hehu” rufend. Darauf 
ergreift ein Indianer das Geriist und lauft im Kreis umher, wahrend 
alle drei ihm hinkend nachlaufen. An einer Ecke des Platzes stellen 
sich die drei Personen auf: 2 und 4 pfeifen und winken mit den Hiiten, 
die alte Frau schwenkt ihren Stock noch vorwarts. Das Rind lauft 
vor ihnen hin und her und stdésst schliesslich mit den Hoérnern; die drei 
Personen ducken sich, das Rind lauft weiter. 


Ma-Kiricorie. Chaboniak cuenta, Xabel, ba t’?camsi 
Habe Acht Isabella nicht midge (dich) 
toten 
li kaxul, kaxal josk. 


unser Tier; sehr bose (ist es). 


Xan-Xabel. Incdatana, hoon nacvuil hit hoon. 
Wohl nicht, ich werde mich schon  vorsehen. 


Darauf laufen alle drei wieder dem Rinde nach; an den drei anderen 
Ecken des Platzes wiederholen sich dasselbe Schauspiel und dieselben 
Worte. Darauf sagen die beiden Alten zum Jungen: — 


Chip, chap li kaxul. 


Sohn, fange unser Tier! 


Chip. Us, 
Gut! 


1 Die indianische Sitte verlangt, dass sich beim Gehen mehrere Personen 
in der Weise anordnen, dass stets die angesehene Person vor der minder 
angesehenen kommt. Stets wird Gansemarsch eingehalten. 
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Er wirft den Lasso nach den Hérnern; das Rind sucht durch ge- 
schickte Spriinge zu entweichen. 


Xabel. K’a put tacvue  ruquin lin kul ma? laj 
Was denn tuestdu mit meinem Tier? .(Fragepartikel) (ist’s) denn 


acvue ? nak tache. 
deines, dass du(es) anfassest ? 


Chip. Inc’a  cvua chic naj querip ; kaxal josk. 
Nicht also wieder will es sich (fangen) sehr bdse (ist’s). 
lassen ; 


Ma-Kiricorte. Wintyalak ulin najnau vi ku chius an, 


Ich werde(es) ich! Eskennt ja unser gut 
versuchen, Gesicht 
ut ta... Xinchap ajevui, ha Chip! ya toj ma 
gewiss! Ich habe ge- auch o Sohn! —?— _ noch nicht 


fangen (es) 
nicanau chius_ canok. 
weisst du. gut zu fangen. 


Chip. Nanauaj va cvyui; tyala, la. cvut x sotd. 
Ich weiss (es) auch; gewiss, deine Augen sind verdorben. 
Xabel. Kaxal xul la cyualal, haajevui, la xulil 
Sehr ein Tier dein Sohn, gewiss, deine tierische 
(ist ) Natur 
quixcam. 


hat ihn erfasst. 


Ma-Kiricorte. Ka ajlok  chak’u quik’i. 
Wie duihn_ gebarst, ist er geworden.? 
NXabel. Chik’h van ha k’uquin, k’alal ha k’uquin. 
2 Von uns beiden ist er. Unser Sohn unser beider. 


(ist er), 


Die beiden Alten. Acré tana nak = quik’i kaxal xul 
Schlimm vielleicht,? denn er ist ge- sehr(zum) Tier; 


ist er worden 
chan tei ru nanrap, ink’a cvui naru. Ink’a vi 
e so viel ich (ihn) schlage, nicht wird er gut. Nicht 
naxicvua li kaxul; humpat naj chap! 
fiirchtet sich unser Tier; schnell fange (es) ! 


* Meist hért man dafiir im jetzigen Sprachgebrauch: wt-an. Auch sonst ent- 
spricht manche Redewendung nicht ganz dem gewéhnlichen Sprachgebrauch. 
* Wortliche Ubersetzung zu geben, ist mir bei dieser Stelle nicht méglich. 
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Das Rind wird nun gefangen und zu Boden geworfen; der Trager 
schliipft hinaus und lasst das Gestell liegen. Die drei Personen hocken 
sich nun auf die Erde; der Alte nimmt die Holzpuppe heraus, und alle 
spielen nun mit ihm unter derben improvisirten Spassen. 


Die Drez. Kaxaj-tasak nikayum. 


Wir wollen tanzen machen unser Kind! 


Ma-Ktricorie, Xabel Che cvuilak la cvuitzin nak naxajok. 
(zum Chip). Siehe deinen jiingeren wie ‘er tanzt: 
Bruder, 

Nach einer Weile ergreift ein anderer Indianer das Holzgertist mit 
der Rindsmaske, und das Spiel beginnt von neuem. Der Hauptreiz 
fiir die indianischen Zuschauer beruht in der moglichst grossen Natur- 
treue der Tierbewegungen, und der Wechsel der Tierdarsteller macht 
die Auffiihrung zu einem echten Spiel. 


Boas Anniversary Volume.— 19. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL METHODS OF THE ANCIENT 
MEXICANS. 


BY ZELIA NUTTALL. 


WELL-KNOWN picture contained in the Codex Men- 
doza (Fig. 9, No. 1) represents a seated high-priest, 
whose vision is naively but graphically directed upwards to the 
symbol of the nocturnal heaven, consisting of a black semi- 
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FIG. 9. 


circle which is studded with a number of eyes, i.e., stars. The 
commentator explains that the individual in question “‘ is watch- 
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ing the stars at night, in order to know the hour, this being his 
particular function” (KiNGsBorouGH, Vol. v, p. ror). The 
above evidence, and the quaint statement on the previous page 
that the high-priest was ‘“‘the clock-man by means of the stars 
of heaven,” are corroborated by TEZozomoc’s testimony. His 
“Cronica” (p. 574) contains a version of the solemn oration 
that was addressed to Montezuma the Younger after his elec- 
tion. In this he was exhorted not to neglect what is described as 
his most important duty; namely, to rise at midnight and to offer 
incense to certain principal stars. It was, moreover, customary 
for the priesthood in general to offer burning incense to the 
stars ‘“‘after dusk, at about 3 A.M., and immediately before 
dawn,” these divisions of time being marked by the sounding of 
drums or trumpets in the temples. While several authors have 
stated that the astronomer-priests of ancient Mexico habitually 
employed not only their pyramid temples, but also their ball- 
courts, as observatories, no one seems as yet to have bestowed 
especial attention upon a series of pictures contained in the 
Codices, which, however, furnish valuable evidence as to the 
modus operandi evolved by the native observers. 

While the Codex Mendoza illustration merely shows an 
observer seated in the open air, the following eight pictures re- 
veal that, as in the Old World, the ancient astronomers observed 
certain stars from a dark cell or chamber through the open door- 
way of their temples, which were invariably situated on an eleva- 
tion. In Fig. 10, Nos. 2 and 3 (Borgian Codex, pp. 49 and 60), 
we have two instances of open doorways, in the centre of each 
of which a single star is figured. In the second of these illus- 
trations, next to the temple, there is a circular symbol equally 
divided into two parts, one representing the nocturnal heaven; 
the other, the sun, or day. This symbol, which so clearly re- 
cords an equal division of night and day, —i.e., the equinoctial 
period, —is supplemented by another sign, placed below the 
temple, which is frequently found employed to represent a great 
star or planet. In No. 4 (Fejervary, p. 34) twin-stars are 
figured in the doorway. Nos. 5 (Bologna 1), 6, and 7 (Vienna 
8), as well as Nos. 8 and 9 (Vienna 41 and 6), exhibit door- 
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ways drawn in profile, this being the common conventional 


mode adopted by the native artists in their representations of 
temples. In Nos. 5, 6, and 7 a single star, in No. 8 an image 
of the sun, and in No. 9 a peculiar recurved sign studded with 
stars, and obviously representing a constellation, respectively 
occupy the doorway. j 
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The indications furnished by the above native drawings are 
that some temples were oriented: not only to the rising or setting 
sun, but also to certain stars or constellations whose appearance 
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in the centre of the doorway signified an exact date or period of 
the native year. ‘The interesting fact that the Mexican astron- 
omers did not confine themselves to observing the periodical 
shining of celestial bodies through openings in buildings, is re- 
vealed by the series of drawings which demonstrate the use of 
ingenious devices admirably adapted for the exact registration 
of the positions of stars. 

Fig. 11, No. 10 (Vienna 7), represents a temple, on the 
roof and in the doorway of which rows of forked or bifur- 
cated stakes are erected. ‘The purpose for which this was done 
is revealed by the picture of a small temple No. 11 (Bodleian 
28) which .is unquestionably designated as a “star temple”’ 
by the three stars attached to its back wall. On its roof we 
perceive the conventional sign for “‘ star” lodged in the bifurca- 
tion of a stake, the same combination recurring in Nos. 13 
(Selden 14), 12, and 14 (Bodleian 32 and 15). No. 12 is 
of particular interest, because the temple walls and roof are 
studded with six stars, and a human face or mask is depicted in 
the act of peering out of the doorway, in front of which cross- 
sticks are set up. No. 14 is equally instructive; for besides 
exhibiting, as in No. 13, a star lodged in the triangle formed 
by the forked stake erected at the summit of the temple stair- 
way, it shows a large star resting on the roof exactly between 
the terraced corners of the edifice. A conventionalized four- 
petalled flower is painted on the lintel of the temple door. A 
proof that this was the actual sign for a certain star is furnished 
by No. 17 (Bodleian 16), which exhibits this identical flower 
on the band studded with stars, denoting the nocturnal heaven. 
In No. 15 (Bodleian 17) the same star-band is painted above 
_ a footprint directed downwards, in proximity to a seated figure 
accompanied by day and year signs. While it is possible that 
this iconomatic sign may have expressed the word Citlal-temoc 
(‘‘ descending star”’), this being the name of the individual, it 
is not impossible that it may have recorded the setting of some 
particular star on the date recorded. A similar footprint di- 
rected away from the temple in No. 14 (Bodleian 15) suggests 
that the doorway may have faced the east, that the footprint 
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referred to the setting of the “‘ Flower” star or of the adjacent 
constellation which figures in the original. No. 22 (Bodleian 
6) furnishes another instance of the combination of the Flower 
sign, a star symbol, and of a footprint directed downwards. In 
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this case the edifice associated with these signs is like a flat ter- 
race, on the top of which is a curious device which not only 
resembles the drawn-up limbs of a seated human figure, but 
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actually represented these, as proved by No. 23 (Bodleian 36), 
in which the human foot and sandal are clearly delineated. 
This device appears to have served the same purpose as the 
bifurcated stakes; for, surmounted by a star, it figures in temple 
doorways, etc., in the same way as the latter. In No. 21 both 
devices are represented together in identical connection with 
stars, in the same illustration. The “knee-sign”’ also re- 
curs in the doorway of the temple No. 20 (Bodleian 16), which 
also displays three stars on its roof, another on the wall near 
the stairway, anda constellation sign ina panel. The same codex 
(p. 20) contains a similar temple (Fig. 9, No. 20b), but, in 
the place of the knee-sign, the bifurcated stake, with a star 
resting in its fork, occupies the doorway. In front of this star- 
temple, on a panel decorated with a geometrical design, are 
seated, opposite to each other, a priest exhibiting the mask 
of the rain-god and the emblem of the sun, and a woman, pre- 
sumably a priestess. As in a number of instances contained in 
the same codex, both personages are pointing to the star in the 
forked stick which rests between them. A footprint painted 
above the star, and directed towards the temple, may have con- 
veyed the fact that the latter faced the east, whence the star 
appeared to travel towards its doorway. It is noteworthy that, 
whereas in Fig. 11, Nos. 21 and 22, a star is figured as resting 
on both knees, No. 19 (Bodleian 22a) exhibits a star poised 
on one knee only, the knee-sign and star being also situated 
between the seated figures of a man masked as an ocelot and a 
woman.” In Fig. 9, No. 22b, a star-circle or constellation 
identical with that depicted in Fig. 11, No. 16, is likewise rep- 
resented above a single knee. 

While the above data establish the fact that the forked staffs 
and the peculiar knee-figures were equally employed to register 
the positions of stars (presumably with differences of meanings 

1 The homonymy of the first syllable of the Nahuatl word for “knee” (tlan- 
quaitl) and the word for “below or underneath” suggests that, in connection 
with stars, the knees may have been adopted as an iconomatic sign expressing 
their periodical disappearance. 

2 In this connection it is interesting to note that the Nahuatl word signifying 


“on the knee” is tlanquaticpac, which can be read as a homonym conveying 
the meaning “on the summit or head of the earth or land.” 
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known to the initiated), there exist a few pictures which appear 
to indicate the use of rows of upright stakes, such as are rep- 
resented in Fig. 12, No. 24 (Selden 9). There is, however, 


WN 
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the possibility that the row of perpendicular lines signified the 
numeral tzontli (“‘four hundred”), which the native scribes 
recorded by various representations of its homonym tzontli 
(“hair”). In either case the perpendicular “sticks” or 
“hairs,” and the footprint beside them, appear to bear direct 
relation to the conspicuous constellation depicted immediately 
behind the temple, which is situated on the conventional sign 
for “mountain.” Whether the lines denoted hairs and re- 
corded the number of times the star was observed to move away 
from the temple, or whether they represented a device for 
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observing its course, they are equally interesting. The latter 
interpretation is encouraged by the fact that p. 5 of the Selden 
MS. presents two instances of their use in exactly the same posi- 
tions as the bifurcated stakes; namely, on the top of one of the 
side-walls of the native ball-court. The ground-plan of this, 
shaped like a double tau, constitutes the familiar sign for the 
word ¢tlachtli, which signified the game of ball as well as the 
court in which it was played. Fig. 12, No. 25, reproduces one 
of the two ¢lachtlis figured with the row of perpendicular lines. 
No. 28 reproduces the second of the two tlachtlis on the same 
page, which exhibit, on the same wall, bifurcated stakes with 
stars. In this case the tlachtli is accompanied by the calendar- 
sign one acatl (“‘cane’’) ; in the other, by the day-sign one coatl 
(“serpent”). Further evidence proving that the same side- 
wall was employed for astronomical observations, and that par- 
ticular note was made of the time when a certain star rose 
behind its exact centre, is furnished by No. 27 (Vienna 19). 
This positively demonstrates, moreover, that the star observed 
in its case was the Citlalpul or Huey citlalin (“the Great or 
Ancient Star’’), the planet Venus, as morning star. Its sign 
is rendered here as a large dish with two wing-like appendages, 
which represent its radiance or light, the intention being to 
depict the planet at its period of greatest brilliancy. Accord- 
ing to SAHAGUN’s Laurentian MS., ‘when this star made its 
appearance in the east, they sacrificed captives in its honor and 
offered blood, fillipping it with their fingers towards the star.” 
No. 23 seems to furnish proof that the heliacal rising of the 
planet was also observed through the doorways of temples 
oriented to the east. ‘The planet, minus the wing-like appen- 
dages, i.e., at a different period of its revolution, is figured in 
No. 26 (Vienna 39), on the top of a truncated pyramid (cf. 
Fig. 11, No. 22). 

Attention is finally drawn to the curious fact that in the Bod- 
leian and Selden MSS., the contents of which mainly deal with 
astronomical phenomena and festivals, a number of personages, 
usually associated with other star-signs, are represented as hold- 
ing in one hand the forked stakes and star or the knee-figure 
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and star Nos. 34, 29, and 30 (Bodleian 19). In other cases 
they hold what appear to be symbolical sceptres, probably per- 
taining to periodical star festivals. Many of these exhibit 
one, two, or three stars placed between, as in Nos. 32 and 35 
(Bodleian 17), or on the tips of the two or three pointed 
sceptres, as in Nos. 31 and 33 (Bodleian 17). 

It would carry me too far to discuss here the numerous in- 
stances in which the forked stick and star are represented on the 
backs or heads of certain animal and bird forms under which 
the ancient Mexicans figured some of their principal constella- 
tions. Although the foregoing illustrations constitute merely a 
part of the material I have been collecting on the subject, they 
will suffice to establish beyond a question the hitherto undemon- 
strated fact that the ancient Mexicans not only employed their 
carefully oriented temples and ball-courts as astronomical ob- 
servatories, but also invented ingenious devices for accurately 
registering the periodical appearances or disappearances of im- 
portant celestial bodies. 

The above material would be wofully incomplete, however, 
if no mention were made of the existence of documentary evi- 
dence — furnished by Friars Duran and Motolinia, the his- 
torian Ixtlilxochitl, the Anonymous Author of the Biblioteca 
Nazional MS., and other writers — proving that the Mexican 
sun-priests were acquainted with the use of the gnomon, and 
possessed an accurate knowledge of the equinoxes and solstices. 

One aim of this brief monograph will be attained if it estab- 
lishes, that in pre-Columbian America, as in the Old World, 
countless generations of men spent wakeful nights in silence and 
solitude, patiently, earnestly studying the heavens, and, seized by 
an awakening spirit of scientific research, resorted to the sys- 
tematic and exact observations and registration of the move- 
ments of celestial bodies. The actual purpose of the present 
communication will, however, be fulfilled only when, by its pres- 
ence in this festive volume, it shall yield testimony of my high 
esteem for my honored colleague Dr. Franz Boas, and of my 


sincere appreciation of the great and permanent value of his 
scientific contributions. 
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EINE STEINFIGUR AUS DER SIERRA VON ZACATLAN. 
VON EDUARD SELER. 


NTER den Landschaften des alten mexikanischen Kul- 
turgebiets nehmen der atlantische Abhang des Hoch- 
landes und die Hugel und Flachlander der Golfkiiste eine be- 
sondere Stellung ein. Von Urstimmen bewohnt, die zum 
Teil noch bis heutigen Tags ihre ethnische Besonderheit sich 
gewahrt haben, klimatisch von den dahinter gelegenen Hoch- 
landgebieten sich scharf unterscheidend, zeigen sie uns auch eine 
besondere Facies der Kulturentwicklung. Das spricht sich 
denn auch in ihrem Kunststile aus, der, trotz vielfacher Durch- 
dringungen mit Elementen des Formenstils des Hochlandes, so- 
wohl in der Form und dem Charakter der Stiicke, wie in ihrer 
Ornamentation, ein eigenes Gesicht tragt. 

Was die Kleinkunst, insbesondere die Keramik, betrifft, die 
ja in den allermeisten Fallen der einzige Zweig der Kleinkunst 
ist, dessen Erzeugnisse den Einflussen des Klimas und dem 
Wechsel der Zeiten standhielten, so haben hier die Ausgrabun- 
gen HERMANN STREBEL’S! fir einen grossen Teil des Gebiets, 
die ganze centrale, zwischen dem Rio de Nautla (im Norden), 
dem Rio Papaloapan (im Stiden) gelegene Zone, in ausgiebi- 
ger Weiser Klarheit geschaffen. Wir wissen jetzt, dass in die- 
sem Gebiete zum mindesten vier Kulturgruppen zu unterschei- 
den sind, die ohne Zweifel einer ethnischen Sonderung ent- 
sprechen. Die beiden ersten werden in der nérdlichen Halfte 
des Gebiets und zwar unmittelbar neben einander angetroffen 
und von Strebel als Cerro Montoso und Ranchito de las Ani- 
mas Typus unterschieden. Die beiden andern umfassen die 
stidlicheren Fundorte am Rio de Cotastla und bis zum Papaloa- 


1 HERMANN STREBEL, Alt-Mexiko, Archaeologische Beitrage zur Kulturge- 
schichte seiner Bewohner, 1, , Hamburg und Leipzig, 1886 und 1889. Derselbe, 
Uber Thierornamente auf Thongefassen aus Alt-Mexiko (Verdffentlichungen aus 
dem K. Museum fir Vélkerkunde, v1, Heft 1, Berlin, 1899). Derselbe, Uber 
Ornamente auf Thongefassen aus Alt-Mexiko, Hamburg und Leipzig, 1904. 
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pan. ls der eigentlich einheimische Kunststil in dem nord- 
lichen Teile des Gebiets diirfte der von Ranchito de las Animas 
zu betrachten sein. Denn der Cerro Montoso Typus ist augen- 
scheinlich durch den Stil des benachbarten Hochlandes stark 
beeinflusst und ihm nahe verwandt. . 

Auffallendere Besonderheiten treten uns in dem Stile der 
grdésseren Monumente und der kostbareren aus Stein gefertigten 
Werkstiicke entgegen. Was die grdsseren Monumente be- 
trifft, so sind dem nordlichen Teile der atlantischen Kite die 
Pyramiden eigentiimlich, bei denen die aufsteigenden Wande 
der Stufenabsitze mit Nischen verziert sind. Das berihm- 
teste Beispiel dieser Art ist der Tajin bei Papantla. Das 
Vorkommen jener Pyramidenform an dieser Stelle gestattet uns 
zugleich, es als wahrscheinlich anzunehmen, dass das eine 
Eigenheit der totonakischen Architektur war. Denn in Papan- 
tla befinden wir uns noch heutzutage mitten im Totonakenge- 
biete. Dieselbe Eigentiimlichkeit zeigt auch, wie ich aus einer 
von Miss ADELE BRETON aufgenommenen und mir giitigst zur 
Verfiigung gestellten Photographie ersehe, die jetzt allerdings 
zum grossten Teile in Ruinen liegende Pyramide von Yohual- 
liche im Distrikte Zacapoaxtla, die ohne Zweifel auch dem alten 
Totonakengebiete angehort. 

Von Gegenstanden, die aus Stein gefertigt sind, gehoren aller 
Wahrscheinlichkeit nach in dieses Gebiet die merkwirdigen so- 
genannten Steinjoche und die dreieckig prismatischen, oben in 
der Regel flach und breit ausladenden Werkstiicke, die man als 
Palmas bezeichnet hat. 

Die bekannten Formen der Steinjoche hat HERMANN 
STREBEL im 111. Bande (1890) des Leidener Internationalen 
Archivs zusammengestellt. Weitere drei Exemplare sind von 
Dr. Ernst (Caracas) im v. Bande (1892) derselben Zeitschrift 
beschrieben worden. Und diesen hat dann HERMANN STREBEL 
im vi. Bande (1893) noch zwei andere Stiicke hinzugefiigt. 
Diese Joche, wie sie ihrer Form nach mit einigem Rechte 
genannt werden, —richtiger ware es, sie Hufeisen zu nennen, 
—sollten nach der Meinung verschiedener Archiologen bei 
dem Opferritus eine Rolle gespielt haben. Dazu waren sie 
aber wegen ihrer Grésse und Schwere in keiner Weise tauglich. 
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STEINSCULPTUREN, MEXICO. 


t Sculptur vom Tajin bei Papantla; 2, 3, Vorder- und Riickseite einer Steinfigur von Zacatlan. 
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Als schén gearbeitete und zum gréssten Teil aus guten Ge- 
steinsarten gefertigte Stiicke, sind sie zweifellos vielfach ver- 
‘schleppt worden. Wenn man aber die Fundangaben durch- 
sieht, soweit sie zuverlassig erscheinen, so tritt doch klar 
hervor, dass ihre eigentliche Fabrikations- und Fundstitte der 
atlantische Abhang war, and zwar kann man als das Centrum 
ihres Vorkommens das alte Totonakengebiet bezeichnen. Von 
dort scheint die Sitte der Verwendung dieser Stiicke sich einer- 
seits nach der Richtung von Huamantla und Tlaxcala, anderer- 
seits auf der alten Handelsstrasse nach Tabasco und bis nach 
Guatemala und San Salvador verbreitet zu haben. Dass diese 
Joche aber in dem Totonakengebiete ihre eigentliche Heimat 
haben, dafir spricht nicht nur, dass die Mehrzahl der beglau- 
bigten Sticke in der Tat dieser Region angehort, sondern auch 
der Umstand, dass der eigenartige Stil ihrer Ornamentation 
seine genaue Parallele in Sculpturen unzweifelhaft totona- 
kischer Herkunft, in Werkstiicken vom Tajin bei Papantla 
(Plate xxv, Fig. 1) und in dem grossen Steine von Mapilca im 
Distrikte Zacapoaxtla hat, den ich hier (Plate xxIv) nach dem 
Aquarelle CARLOs NEBEL’s wiedergebe. 

Uber die Bedeutung dieser Joche hat man viel debattirt. 
Ausser Zweifel steht, dass sie nicht aufrecht zu stellen sind, son- 
dern dass sie flach am Boden lagen. Das geht aus der Ver- 
teilung der Ornamentation, die, mit Ausnahme weniger Stiicke, 
nur die aussere Bogenseite, und bei flacher Lagerung, die nach 
oben kommende Seite bedeckt, auf das klarste hervor. In 
zwei Fallen, in einem von HaBEt aus San Salvador berichteten 
Vorkommen und in einem bei den Ausgrabungen STREBELS in 
Ranchito de las Animas (bei Cempoallan im Staate Vera Cruz) 
constatirten Funde, ist nachgewiesen worden, dass diese Stticke 
in Grabern bei der Leiche eines vornehmen Toten vorkamen. 
Nach dem Befunde an diesen beiden Stellen, dessen Einzel- 
heiten man in der Arbeit Strebels nachlesen mag, will es mir 
scheinen, dass diese kostbaren Stiicke dazu gedient haben, das 
die Leiche eines Fursten enthaltende Bundel auf dem Boden des 
Grabes in aufrechter Position zu fixiren. Dem wide auch die 
Ornamentation entsprechen. Denn diese Steinjoche stellen, 
soweit sie nicht einfach ausgestreckte Arme auf den Schénkeln 
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des Joches zur Ansicht bringen, entweder einen platt auf dem 
Boden liegenden Frosch, bezw. Froschmenschen, dar, damit das 
Tragen und vielleicht zu gleicher Zeit die Erde, die das 
Mumienbiindel tragt und in sich aufnimmt, zum Ausdruck 
bringend. Ein schénes Stiick der Becker’schen Sammlung? 
zeigt innerhalb der Elemente der Froschfigur noch eine Orna- 
mentation ausgestreckter Skelettarme. Oder aber diese Joche 
stellen einen Adler dar,? oder einen Menschen in Adlermaske. 
Sie diirften entweder als ein Abbild der Sonne zu betrachten 
sein, oder als das Tier, das die Seele des Toten in den Osthim- 
mel, zur Sonne, tragt. Fur die wenigen andern Falle, wo 
ein anderer Grundtypus der Ornamentation vorliegt, wird sich 
vermutlich auch aus verwandten Vorstellungen ein Schliissel 
finden. Auch die seltenen Stiicke, bei denen die Offnung der 
Schenkel durch ein Quersttick geschlossen ist, —das Museum 
fur Volkerkunde in Berlin besitzt ein solches; zwei andere 
gehoren dem National Museum in Washington und dem Field 
Columbian Museum in Chicago an,—lassen sich auf Grund 
meiner Hypothese von der Bedeutung dieser Stiicke verstehen. 
Das Exemplar des Berliner Museums hat auf dem Querstticke 
ein en face-Gesicht, das Strebel durchaus richtig als Greisenge- 
sicht deutet. Das Flachrelief der aussern Bogenseite zeigt, 
wie uns auch Strebel zuerst gelehrt hat, ein ausgestrecktes 
Kaninchen mit gefesselten Vorder- und Hinterfiissen. Man 
kann darnach vermuten, dass dieses Joch als Abbild des Mondes 
gedacht ist. 

Vielgestaltiger und zum Teil noch ritselhafter sind die 
Werkstiicke, die ich oben als Palmas bezeichnete. Aber dass 
auch sie ihre hauptsichliche, ja eigentliche Verbreitung im alten 
Totonakengebiete haben, ist sicher. So finden wir denn auch 
bei ihnen dieselbe eigenartige Ornamentation mit verschlun- 
genen oder in Voluten sich auflésenden Bandern wie auf den 
Sculpturen vom Tajin und von Mapilca. An der Basis haben 
alle eine Auskehlung, die entweder scharfwinklig oder gerun- 
det ist. In dem ersten Falle entsteht leicht die Vermutung, 

* Internationales Archiv fir Ethnographie, Band 1, Tafel vn, Fig. 26. 


® Vergl. das Stiick der Hackmack’schen Sammlung, das STREBEL im Inter- 
nationalen Archiv, Vol. 11, Tafel vy, Fig. 12, abbildet. 
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dass es Werkstiicke waren, die als Architekturteile in eine 
Stein- oder Mortelwand eingesetzt waren. Nach Form und 
Beschaffenheit der Auskehlungen meine ich indes fiir den gréss- 
ten Teil der in Betracht kommenden Stiicke diese Vermutung 
abweisen und auch fiir sie annehmen zu miissen, dass die Aus- 
kehlung dazu diente, sie in bestimmter, senkrechter oder ge- 
neigter, Position auf einem Podium aufzustellen. 
Verschiedene dieser Palmas stellen Vogel dar. In einigen 
kann man einen Adler erkennen, aber auch langschnablige 
Vogel, und auch als Skelette gezeichnete Vogel. Letzteres 
zeigt z. B. ein schénes Sttick der Becker’schen Sammlung, das 
aus Teciuhtlan stammt. Bei einem andern Stiicke, das aus der 
Sammlung des Minzkabinetts in das Naturhistorische Hof- 
museum in Wien ubernommen worden ist, sieht man auf der 
Vorderseite die sch6n ausgearbeitete Figur eines Truthahns, 
auf der flachen Rickseite, in flachem Relief, ein en face darge- 
stelltes Eulengesicht. Noch andere Stiicke haben die Gestalt 
des Quetzalcoxcoxtli, des mit Scheitelfederkamm versehenen 
Waldhuhns der Tierra caliente, das die Verkleidung oder an- 
dere Gestalt Xochipilli’s des Gottes der Morgendimmerung, 
des jungen Gottes der Zeugung und der Lebensmittel, bildet. 
So ein Stiick der Strebel’schen Sammlung, das aus Quimistlan 
stammt. Ein anderes, das in Mexico sich befindet und in 
Tetela del oro, ebenfalls am atlantischen Abhange, gefunden 
worden ist, zeigt ein Gesicht, das aus dem Schnabel eines 
Vogels mit Scheitelfederkamm hervorsieht. Und drei der 
prachtvollen Stiicke, die der Gobernador des Staates Vera 
Cruz, D. Teodoro Dehesa, in seiner Sammlung besitzt, und die 
aus einem Hiigel zwischen Coatepec und Jico ausgegraben 
worden sind, scheinen einfach einen solchen coxcoxtli-Scheitel- 
federkamm wiederzugeben. Einige Sticke der Strebel’schen 
Sammlung haben die Gestalt einer Fledermaus; ein anderes 
die eines Insekts. Und eines der Dehesa’schen Exemplare 
zeigt vorn den Ricken, hinten die Bauchseite, eines mit weit- 
geéffnetem Rachen von oben herunterkommenden Krokodils. 
Andere haben auf der Vorderseite die aufrechte Gestalt eines 
Menschen oder Gottes mit hohem Federkopfschmuck und 
hinten -Relieffiguren oder Ornamentverschlingungen. Noch 
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andere sind vorn und hinten mit bandartig sich verschlingenden, 
sich in Voluten, Rauchwolken oder dergleichen auflésenden 
Ornamenten bedeckt. . 

Es wire ein vergebliches Bemihen, durch einfache Beschrei- 
bung eine Vorstellung von der Fille und der Vielgestaltigkeit 
der Figuren und der Ornamente, die auf diessen Werkstiicken 
vorkommen, geben zu wollen. Es sei mir hier nur gestattet, 
ein Stiick naher zu beschreiben, das ich im Jahre in Zaca- 
tlan erworben habe, und das aus dem Dorfe Jonotla im Dis- 
trikte Zacatlan stammt. Ich gebe die Vorder- und die Rtick- 
seite in Figs. 2 und 3 (Plate xxv) wieder. Das Stiick zeigt, 
wie man sieht, auf der Vorderseite (Fig. 2) Kopf und Brust- 
kasten eines Skeletts, dessen fliigelartig mit Schwungfedern 
besetzte Skelettarme, uber dem Kopfe emporgehoben, die obere 
breite Ausladung des Werkstiickes bedecken. Auf der flachen 
Ruckseite (Fig. 3) sieht man ein Relief, das leider nicht mehr 
in seiner ganzen Ausdehnung erhalten, aber doch in seinen 
wesentlichen Teilen deutlich ist. Man erkennt leicht zur 
Rechten ein Profilgesicht und einen nach hinten gestreckten 
Arm. Uber dem Profilgesichte, ebenfalls in Profil, einen Tier- 
rachen, aus dem das Menschengesicht gewissermassen hervor- 
sieht, der dessen Helmmaske oder Verkleidung bildet. Dieser 
Tierrachen ist natiirlich sehr conventionell gezeichnet. Man 
wird ihn wohl als den eines Vogels betrachten miissen, und das 
facherartige Gebilde dariiber als einen Nackenkragen oder 
einen Scheitelkamm. Der in der Gestalt des Quetzalcoxcoxtli 
erscheinende Gott, der an diesem ganzen Kiistenabhange viel 
verehrt wurde, — das beweisen die zahlreichen Steinbilder, die 
von ihm gefunden wurden, —scheint auch hier dargestellt zu 
sein. Dieser Gott erscheint aber hier tiber einem, tief aus dem 
Steine gebohrten Auge, das den Kern einer blumenartigen 
Figur bildet, die — wie es in den mexikanischen Bilderschriften 
nicht selten dargestellt wird—sich unmittelbar mit Wurzeln 
an den Boden heftet. Und dieses ganze blumenartige Gebilde, 
mit dem tief aus dem Steine gebohrten Auge in der Mitte, ist, 
um 90° gedreht, noch einmal auf der linken Seite vor dem 
Gesichte des Gottes angegeben. Diese Begleitdarstellungen 
scheinen meine obige Bestimmung zu bestatigen und zu ergin- 
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zen. Denn der in Quetzalcoxcoxtli-Maske erscheinende Gott 
fuhrt ja den Namen Xochipilli, der ,Blumenprinz.” Ich habe 
in dem kurzen Berichte tber unsere damalige Reise erwahnt, 
dass ich in dem benachbarten, an Zacatlan grenzenden Dis- 
trikte Huauhchinango, bei der Stadt Jicotepec, unmittelbar vor 
ihren Thoren, ein Juchipila, d. h. Xochipillan, ein altes Heilig- 
tum des Gottes Xochipilli, gefunden habe, wo noch heutigen 
‘Tags die Indianer Kienfackeln, Kopal und Truthuhner opfern. 

Die sorgfaltig und grossenteils sogar kunstvoll gearbeiteten 
Sticke des Palmas-Typus waren, das unterliegt wohl keinem 
Zweifel, nicht Gegenstande beliebigen Gebrauchs, sondern zur 
Aufstellung an irgend einer geweihten Statte bestimmt. Wel- 
cher Art diese gewesen sein mag, ist freilich schwer zu sagen. 
In dem Grabe auf dem Higel Nr. 7 der grossen Fundstatte 
von Ranchito de las Animas, in dem die Arbeiter Strebel’s 
neben den Leichenresten ein Steinjoch fanden, lag auch, neben 
einem Haufen von Obsidianmessern und einem andern Haufen 
von Jadeit-Perlen und Schmucksticken, ein weisser Steinkopf 
mit winkliger Auskehlung auf der Unterseite. Es ist vielleicht 
nicht unwahrscheinlich, dass diese Palmas vor der Leiche eines 
geehrten Toten als Schitzer des Grabes und Geleiter der 
Seele auf ihrer unterirdischen Reise aufgestellt wurden, wie in 
zapotekischen Grabern tiber der Eingangsttire und im Innen- 
raume jene merkwirdigen Gefasse mit der Figur und dem 
Gesichte des Gottes mit dem Schlangenrachen einzeln oder in 
Reihen postirt wurden, —Gefiasse, die in ihrer eigenartigen 
Gestalt in derselben Weise fiir die zapotekische Region kenn- 
zeichnend sind, wie die Palmas fir das alte Gebiet der To- 
tonaken. 
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’ 
VERSCHWUNDENE ALTMEXIKANISCHE KOSTBAR- 
KEITEN DES XVI. JAHRHUNDERTS, 


NACH URKUNDLICHEN NACHRICHTEN. 


VON FRANZ HEGER, 
WIEN. 


M siebenten Bande der von Seiner Majestat Oberstkamme- 
reramt in Wien herausgegebenen Kunstzeitschrift ,, Jahrbuch 
der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des Allerhéchsten Kaiser- 
hauses” (Wien, 1888) befinden sich im zweiten Teil als Fort- 
setzung der gleichnamigen Publicationen der friiheren Bande 
abgedruckt: ,Quellen zur Geschichte der kaiserlichen Haus- 
sammlungen und der Kunstbestrebungen des Allerdurchlauch- 
tigsten Erzhauses.“ Ein Kapitel dieser Quellen bilden die 
, Urkunden und Regesten aus der k. k. Hofbibliothek. Her- 
ausgegeben von WENDELIN BOEHEIM.” 
Hier finden wir nun auf p. xc folgendes angefihrt: 


4745. 1524 Janner 12, Nurnberg. 


Kaiser Karu V. sendete an den Erzherzog FERDINAND einen Mantel 
(capa), von Federn in verschiedenen Farben gefertigt und sowohl mit 
Tigerfell verbramt als auch gefiittert. Dieser Mantel von ungemein 
schoéner Arbeit wurde kirzlich dem Kaiser von dem Herrn Motezuma 
(de qual hera sennor Motezuma de Agora de Llania [Llanero] la 
nueva Espana) aus Neuspanien gesendet und war von der Form, wie 
sie dortselbst in Indien die Priester, bei ihren Opferungen trugen. 

Rationar des Kammerers des Erzherzogs Ferdinand 1524, Fol. 
231/107, 

4746. 1524 Janner 12, Nurnberg. 

Kaiser Karu V. sendete dem Erzherzog FERDINAND drei Kopf- 

schmucke aus Indien, von verschiedenen Federn gemacht und mit Gold 


verziert, von wunderbarer Arbeit. Die Kopfbedeckungen (plumases) 


stammten aus Neuspanien, wo sie von den dortigen Eingebornen getragen 
werden. 
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Rationar des Kammerers des Erzherzogs Ferdinand 1524, Fol. 
233'/199. 


4747. 1524 Janner 12, Nurnberg. 


Kaiser Karu V. sendete an den Herrn Erzherzog FERDINAND einen 
Rundschild von Fischbein, besetzt mit Edelsteinen, ahnlich den Tiirkisen 
und von anderen Farben, geziert mit 60 Figuren en relief, welche theil- 
weise Ungeheuer vorstellten. Dieser Schild stammte aus Neuspanien 
und war von den dortigen Einwohnern gefertigt.? 

Rationar des Kammerers des Erzherzogs Ferdinand 1524, Fol. 
233/199. 


4748. 1524 Janner 12, Nurnberg. 


Der Kammerer empfangt zwei Hemden (camisetas) und eine ysopar- 
tige Rose (y una rosa coma ysoppa rosa). Das eine Hemd ist ein 
solches, wie es den Priestern in Neuspanien bei ihren Gétzenopfern 
dient, und ist reich mit Blattern und goldenen Federn besetzt und 
gestickt; das andere ist von hohem Werthe, mit Blattern, Federn und 
Schniiren ausgestattet, und ein solches, wie es den Gottern geopfert 
wurde. Der Ysop? ist von verschiedenartigen Federn, mit Verzierungen 
von Gold und schwarzem Bein, und wird von den Priestern in Neu- 
spanien in der Hand getragen. Diese Gegenstande sendete Kaiser KARL 
V. an Erzherzog FERDINAND. 

Rationar des Kammerers des Erzherzogs Ferdinand 1524, Fol. 
232/198. 


* Es ist nicht sehr wahrscheinlich, dass dieses Stiick der von mir publicirte 
und abgebildete Tiirkisschild aus der Sammlung von Amspras ist. Erstlich ist 
dieser aus Holz und nicht aus Fischbein, was jedenfalls ein ganz merkwiirdiges 
Material ware. Die Tiirkise wiirden stimmen, dagegen wieder nicht die 
Anzahl der Figuren, welche auf dem Tiirkisschilde von Ambras 23 betragt, 
und die ganz deutliche Menschenfiguren darstellen. Jedenfalls schliesst schon 
die Zahlenangabe 60 eine Identificirung aus, wenn man auch die zum Teil 
mit grossen Kopfschmucken versehenen Kriegerfiguren auf dem Schilde von 
Ambras bei den wenig geiibten Augen der damaligen Zeit fiir dergleichen Dar- 
stellungen noch als , Ungeheuer” passiren lassen kénnte. Die Gleichheit dieser 
beiden Stiicke ist daher im hdchsten Grade unwahrscheinlich. Der Tiirkis- 
schild fiihrt heute die Inventarnummer 43,379 der Wiener ethnographischen 
Sammlung. 

? Die Pflanzengattung Hysopus gehért zu der Familie der Labiaten, ist eine 
krautartige Pflanze, welche aromatisch riecht und ein Atherisches Ol liefert. 
Die obige Bezeichnung wurde wahrscheinlich von der Ahnlichkeit mit der 


Bliite dieser Pflanze gegeben. 
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4749. 1524. Janner 12, Nurnberg. 


Der Kammerer empfangt ein Hemd aus Federn und Tigerfell und 
einen Hut aus Federn, welche Kaiser Karu V. an Erzherzog FERDINAND 
gesendet hatte und welche aus Neuspanien stammen. 

Rationar des Kammerers des Erzherzogs Ferdinand 1524, Fol. 
2220 Toe, 

Fur den Kundigen ist auf den ersten Blick zu ersehen, dass wir 
es hier mit auserlesenen altmexikanischen Kostbarkeiten zu tun 
haben, die nach der Eroberung von Mexiko durch FERDINAND 
CorTEZ nach Europa gelangt sind. 

Fassen wir daher noch einmal die angefuhrten zehn Sticke 
zusammen, so erhalten wir das folgende abgekiirzte Ver- 
zeichnis : 


Ein Mantet von Federn und Tigerfell. 

Drei KoprscHMUCKE aus Federn und Gold. 

Ein RUNDSCHILD von Fischbein, mit Edelsteinen besetzt. 
Zwei HEMDEN. 

Eine ysopartige Rosg. 

Ein Hemp aus Federn und Tigerfell. 

Ein Hut aus Federn. 


Es entsteht nun die fiir jeden Amerikanisten wichtige Frage: 
Was ist aus diesen Stiicken geworden? Um der Beantwortung 
derselben naher zu kommen, ist es hier notwendig, zur Orienti- 
rung folgenden kleinen Stammbaum aufzustellen, dessen Zu- 
sammenstellung ich der Gute des Bibliothekars der kunsthis- 
torischen Sammlungen des Allerhéchsten Kaiserhauses, Herrn 
Regierungsrat Dr. HEINRICH ZIMMERMANN verdanke (s. S. 
309). Dabei ist zu bemerken, dass KARL V. und FERDINAND 
I. Brider waren. 

Kaiser Karu V. iibersandte daher im Jahre 1524 an seinen 
Bruder, den nachmaligen Kaiser FERDINAND I., von Niirnberg 
aus diese zehn altmexikanischen Kostbarkeiten. Nun war 
ein Sohn FERDINAND I. (und zwar der zweite Sohn) Erzher- 
zog FERDINAND VON TiRoL, der bekannte Grinder der Am- 
braser-Sammlung. Es ware daher naheliegend, anzunehmen, 
dass diese Stiicke in die beriihmte Sammlung dieses Erzherzogs 
gelangten. Ich habe daher noch einmal die Inventare des 
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Schlosses AMBRAS, wie sie in den Jahrbiichern der kunsthis- 
torischen Sammlungen des Allerhéchsten Kaiserhauses zum 
Teil abgedruckt sind, genau durchgegangen. 


Kari V. FERDINAND I. 


geb. 24. II. 1500, geb. ro. III. 1503, Kénig von Ungarn und Béhmen 


Teg. 1519-1556. 1527, romischer Kénig 1531, Kaiser 1558, 
T1558. T1564. 
Puivipp II. MAXIMILIAN II. FERDINAND VON KARL VON 
geb. 1527, geb. 1527, TiROL STEIERMARK 
reg. 1556—1598. Kaiser 1564, geb. 1529, geb. 1540, 
T 1576. T 1595. T 1590. 
WIEN. PRAG u. AMBRAS. GRAZ. 
‘ShraeiGuy =k SS 
RupotF II. MartTHIAS ALBRECHT FERDINAND II. 
geb. 1552, geb. 1557, geb. 1559, geb. 1578, 
reg. 1576-1612. reg. 1612-1619. f 1621. Kaiser 1619, 
PRAG. WIEN. BRUSSEL, T 1637. 
WIEN. 
FERDINAND III. 
geb. 1608, 
Kaiser 1637 — 1657. 
WIEN. 
ioe =A \ 
Leopotp I. 
geb. 1640, 
Kaiser 1657-1705. 
WIEN. 


Das alteste Inventar von AMBRAS ist vom 4. October 1569 
von Innsbruck datirt. Es findet sich unter Nr. 5170 auf 
p. cxx1 des vil. Bandes, freilich nur zum Teil, adgedruckt. 
Leider ist dieses im Besitze der Wiener k. k. Hofbibliothek 
befindliche Inventar unvollstandig, und es sind darin vornehm- 
lich nur die Riistungen angefiihrt. Von unseren mexikanischen 
Altertiimern ist —wenigstens in dem abgektrzten Abdrucke — 
kein einziges Stick darin verzeichnet. 

Das zweite Inventar (Jahrbuch, Bd. vu, unter Nr. 5273, 
pp. CLI et seq.) stammt nach einer beilaufigen Datirung aus den 
Jahren 1571-72 und ist betitelt: ,, Inventar des gesammten im 
Schlosse zu Innsbruck, im Schlosse zu Ambras und den zu letz- 
terem gehorigen beiden Miihlen und Maierhofe vorhandenen 
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Fahrnisse Erzherzogs Ferdinand von Tirol und seiner Gemalin.” 
Fols. 1-80. Ist eine Wiederholung des Inventars von 1569 
mit Erganzungen. Auch in diesem finden sich keinerlei mexi- 
kanische Altertiimer verzeichnet. 

Das dritte Inventar (Jahrbuch, Bd. vu, unter Nr. 5440, 
p. CLXxxIx) ist von Innsbruck 1583 datirt und folgendermassen 
betitelt: ,,.Designatio armamentarii arcio Ambrasianae prope 
Oenipontem, in quo variorum illustrium heroum et generalium 
instrumenta militaria, anna, galeae, cassides, bucculae, pecto- 
ralia ferrea, loricae, clypei, parmae, etc., describuntur. — Frag- 
mentum mutilum H.“ 

Auch dieses Inventar ist leider unvollstandig, was umsomehr 
zu bedauern ist, als es das beste aller der Inventare ist, mit 
ausfiihrlicher fachmannischer Beschreibung der einzelnen Ob- 
jecte, jedenfalls weit besser, als das weiter unten angefihrte 
vollstandige Inventar vom Jahre 1596. 

Hier finden sich auf p. ccxvi des vil. Bandes des Jahrbuchs 
unter Fols. 110’ und 118’ verschiedene Federsachen angefihrt, 
doch sind diese nicht specificirt, und daher jede nahere Bestim- 
mung unmoglich. 

Das vierte Inventar (Jahrbuch, Bd. vil, zweiter Teil, unter 
Nr. 5556, pp. CCXXVI-CCCXxIII) ist von Innsbruck 30. Mai 1596 
datirt und wurde nach dem Tode des Erzherzogs Ferdinand 
von Tirol verfasst. In diesem Inventar finden sich nun eine 
Anzahl mexikanischer Altertiimer verzeichnet, die zum grossen 
Teil in den zwei folgenden Abhandlungen verwertet wurden: 
Uber mexikanische Reliquien aus der Zeit Montezuma’s in 
der k. k. Ambraser Sammlung,” von FERDINAND VON Hocu- 
STETTER, mit fiinf Tafeln und einer Abbildung im Texte 
(Denkschriften der philosophisch-historischen Classe der kai- 
serlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vol. xxxv, Wien, 
1884, 4°); ,Altmexikanische Reliquien aus dem Schlosse Am- 
bras in Tirol,” von FRANZ HEGER, mit fiinf Tafeln, davon eine 
in Farbendruck (Annalen des k. k. naturhistorischen Hofmu- 
seums, Band vu, Heft 4, Wien, 1892, 8°). 

Es wiirde hier zu weit fiihren, alle die in diesem Inventare 
als indianische oder auch mohrische Arbeit angefiihrten Stiicke 
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aufzuzahlen, eine Aufgabe, welche ich mir fiir eine spatere 
Publication vorbehalte. Ob der auf Fol. 402 angefiihrte 
Morische huett, welchen v. Hochstetter mit dem Federkopf- 
schmucke (er deutete denselben als eine Standarte) identifi- 
cirt, mit einem der drei von uns im Vorhergehenden aus dem 
Jahre 1524 angefiihrten Kopfschmucken iibereinstimmt, lasst 
sich wegen der allzu cursorisch gehaltenen Beschreibung leider 
nicht feststellen.? 

Noch ist auf Fol. 250 angefuhrt: ,Ain mohrnhemmet.” 
Auch dieses lasst sich mit keinem der drei vorhin (unter Nr. 
4748 und Nr. 4749) angefiihrten Stiicke in Ubereinstimmung 
bringen. 

Es ist daher ziemlich wahrscheinlich, dass keines der von 
uns angefthrten zehn Sticke sich damals mit einiger Sicherheit 
unter den Altertiimern der alten Sammlungen von Ambras 
befunden hat. . 

Wo aber sind diese Stiicke hingekommen? 

Der dritte Sohn Kaisers FERDINAND I. war Erzherzog Kari 
von STEIERMARK, der seinen Wohnsitz in Graz hatte. Ich 
suchte daher auch das nach seinem Tode im Jahre 1590 auf- 
gestellte Inventar durch, welches vom 1. November des genann- 
ten Jahres datirt ist (abgedruckt unter Nr. 4597 im vu. Bande 
des Jahrbuchs auf p. xv unter dem Titel: ,Urkunden, Acten 
und Regesten aus dem Archive des k. k. Ministeriums des In- 
nern.” Herausgegeben von Dr. HEINRICH ZIMMERMANN). 

Hier finden sich nun unter der Aufschrift ,, Andere alte riistun- 
gen” folgende vier Sticke verzeichnet: ,,Ain mohrangsicht mit 
etliche tiirgesen und zwaien groossen perlln, darauf drei edlge- 
stain und ein grosz perl verlorn. Drei Yndidnisch rundelln.“ 

Das sind anscheinend vier ganz neue Stticke wahrscheinlich 
altmexikanischen Ursprungs. Ob sich das erstere Stiick mit 
der aus dem friheren Miinz- und Antiken-Cabinete stammen- 
den Figur, welche heute unter Nr. 12,585 in der ethnogra- 
phischen Sammlung des k. k. naturhistorischen Hofmuseums 
in Wien aufbewahrt ist, in Ubereinstimmung bringen lasst, 


1 Heute unter Inv. Nr. 10,402 in der ethnographischen Sammlung des k. k. 
naturhistorischen Hofmuseums in Wien. 
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miissen weitere genauere Nachforschungen lehren.* Die drei 
indianischen Rundelln lassen aber keine nahere Deutung zu, 
und es ist fraglich, ob wir es hier mit wirklich indianischen 
Stiicken oder solchen aus Indien zu tun haben. In den alten 
Inventaren werden namlich auch die aus Ostindien stammenden 
Gegenstande consequent als ,,indianisch” bezeichnet. 

Spatere Inventare aus der k. Burg in Graz sind in Bd. xxiv, 
6. Heft, des Jahrbuchs abgedruckt unter dem Titel ,,Inven- 
tare, Acten und Regesten aus der Registratur Seiner kaiser- 
lichen und k6niglichen Apostolischen Majestat Oberstkamme- 
reramtes,” herausgegeben von Dr. H. ZIMMERMANN, Wien, 
1904. Hier sind an verschiedenen Stellen eine Anzahl indiani- 
scher Gegenstande angefiihrt, welche aber alle ostindischen 
Ursprungs zu sein scheinen. Unsere vorhin angefihrten vier 
Stiicke fehlen jedoch darin. 

Es musste daher in der Nachforschung noch weiter gegangen 
werden. Der erste Sohn Kaiser FERDINAND’S I. war der nach- 
malige Kaiser MaAximit1aAn II., und dessen 4ltester Sohn 
Rupotr II., welcher von 1576 bis 1612 regirte. Da derselbe 
vor Antritt seiner Regierung standig in PRAG wohnte, so ware 
es nicht unmoglich, dass die angeftihrten Sticke in die Prager 
Kunstkammer gekommen waren. Uber diese findet sich aber 
ein vom 6. December 1621 datirtes Inventar vor, welches im 
Jahrbuch, Bd. xxv, auf p. xi ffe. unter dem Titel ,, Das Inven- 
tar der Prager Schatz- und Kunstkammer vom 6. December . 
1621,” nach Acten des k. und k. Reichsfinanzarchivs in Wien, 
herausgegeben von Dr. H. ZIMMERMANN, veroffentlicht ist.? 

Dieses Inventar beginnt auf p. xx mit der Uberschrift: 


719421. Inventarium aller derjenigen sachen, so nach der victori in 
ihrer majestat schaz- und kunstcamer zue Praag sind gefunden und auf 
ihrer mayestét und ihrer fiirstlich gnaden yon Lichtenstein bevelch 
seind den 6. decembris anno 1621 inventirt worden, wie volgt.” 


* Mit diesem letzteren Stiicke hat sich in der letzten Zeit der Directorial- 
Assistent am koniglichen Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Berlin, Dr. W. Lehmann, 
eingehender beschaftigt, und wir erwarten yon ihm noch eine genauere Deu- 
tung desselben. 

* Ich verdanke der Giite des Herrn Verfassers die Einsicht in die Aushange- 
bogen dieser bisher noch nicht erschienenen Arbeit. 
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Es ist das ein erst neun Jahre nach dem Tode Kaiser RUDOLF’S 
II. angelegtes Inventar. Eine genaue Durchsicht desselben 
ergab eine grosse Zahl von als ,,indianisch” bezeichneten Gegen- 
standen, die aber wahrscheinlich alle ostindischen Ursprungs 
waren, wie verschiedene Waffen, Tongeschirr, seidene Gewand- 
stticke u. s. w. Dagegen findet sich anscheinend ein neues 
Stiick (also das fiinfzehnte dieser Reihe), welches unter Nr. 
729 folgendermassen beschrieben wird: ,,Ein grosses nackendes 
weibesbild, nattrlich formirt von materia, mit einem indiani- 
schen mantel von rothen federn (kam angeblich spater nach 
Schweden) .” 

Die letztere Bemerkung bezieht sich darauf, dass ein grosser 
Teil der Prager Kunstkammer im Jahre 1648 von den Schwe- 
den ausgeraubt und als Beute nach Schweden gebracht wurde. 
Wabrscheinlich befand sich aber damals dieses Stick gar nicht 
mehr in Prag, da es in dem folgenden Inventar nicht mehr 
angefthrt wird. Dieses ist ebenfalls im xxv. Bande des Jahr- 
buchs auf p. Lvl verOffentlicht unter dem Titel: 


19437. 1635 April 16-26 Prag. 
AA. 


Verzaichnus derjenigen sachen, umb welche mehrers anno 1635 in der 
kaiserlichen schaz- und kuntscamer zu Prag, saal, gewolbern und andern 
gemachen befunden, als des Hann Carl Kiinigs anno 1621 beschrieben 
fiirgebrachte inventariums copei in sich helt, welches daher riihren mag, 
das dieselben versezet und nit einmal wie da andere mégen genannd sein 
worden. 


Dieses Inventar enthalt verschiedene, als ,indianisch” be- 
zeichnete Gegestande, wie ,hauben, decken, statuen, degen, 
huette, zwei schild, Geschirr u. s. w.” Kein einziges dieser 
Stiicke, welche alle nur ganz cursorisch angefihrt sind, lasst 
die Annahme zu, dass sie wirklich indianischen Ursprungs 
gewesen sein mogen. 

Fir den oben angefihrten Mantel aus roten Federn habe 
ich aber eine andere Vermutung. Der dritte Sohn Kaiser 
MAXIMILIAN’s II. war ALBRECHT, der in BRUSSEL lebte und 
1621 starb. Nun kenne ich in Brissel einen alten, angeblich 
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mexikanischen Mantel aus roten Federn in dem an die ethno- 
graphische Sammlung in der Port du Hal angeschlossenen 
kleinen Museum. Es ist nicht ausgeschlossen, dass die beiden 
angefiihrten Stiicke mit einander identisch sind. Bedenklich 
ist mir dabei nur eines, dass namlich unser Inventar vom letzten 
Monate des Jahres 1621 datirt, in welchem Jahre auch 
ALBRECHT starb. Es ware aber doch der Mihe wert, dariber 
weiter nachzuforschen, einerseits in der Richtung nach Schwe- 
den hin, andererseits in den Acten von Briissel. 

Um dieser wichtigen Angelegenheit weiter nachzugehen, 
gedenke ich spater die oben angefihrten Inventare selbst im 
Originale durchzusehen, da die Abdriicke manche Kurzungen 
enthalten, weil man nur die kunsthistorisch interessanteren 
Sticke anfiihren wollte. Ich betrachte daher diese Mitteilung 
nur als eine vorlaufige, der dann spater eine ausfihrlichere 
Abhandlung folgen soll. Vorlaufig haben meine Nachfor- 
schungen kein positives Resultat inbezug auf den wahrschein- 
lichen Verbleibsort oder auch nur inbezug auf die Existenz 
dieser hochinteressanten Objecte ergeben. Vorldufig miissen 
sie daher als verschwunden gelten. Dass sie zu den seltensten 
Kostbarkeiten gehort haben und heute Unica von geradezu 
unschatzbarem Werte darstellen wiirden, geht fiir jeden Einge- 
weihten aus dem Verzeichnisse unmittelbar ohne weiteren Com- 
mentar hervor. Es soll daher von mir kein Mittel unversucht 
gelassen werden, um eventuell auf die Fahrte zu gelangen, 
welche, wenn die Stiicke heute iiberhaupt noch existiren, zu 
ihrer Auffindung dienen k6nnte. 

Sehr viel Hoffnung ist hierftir nicht vorhanden; die blosse 
Moglichkeit einer Aufiindung eines oder des anderen dieser 
Sticke ist jedoch schon vielfach der darauf verwendeten Miihe 
wert. Eine solche wurde geradezu einen Triumph fir die 
Wissenschaft bezeichnen, denn es ist kaum anzunehmen, dass 
irgendwo anders noch ahnliche Stiicke zum Vorschein kommen 
kénnten. Ist doch die ethnographische Sammlung des k. k. 
naturhistorischen Hofmuseums so ziemlich die einzige, in der 
sich eine gréssere Zahl dieser kostbaren Reliquien — nament- 
lich von den so iiberaus seltenen Federarbeiten — erhalten hat. 
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Diese stehen geradezu unerreicht da und erregen die gerechte 
Bewunderung eines jeden Sachverstandigen. Nach der oben 
gegebenen Beschreibung diirften diese verschwundenen Sticke 
den vorhandenen zum mindesten gleichwertig gewesen sein, 
wenn sie diese nicht an Schénheit der Ausfihrung und Kost- 
barkeit des Materials noch tbertrafen. Wir wollen daher die 
Hoffnung nicht aufgeben, bis tiber das Schicksal dieser Kost- 
barkeiten vollkommene Klarheit herrscht. 


‘ 
THE MEANING OF THE HEAD-PLUME TAWIA’KAMI 
USED BY THE HUICHOL INDIANS. 


BY CARL LUMHOLTZ. 


URING a recent visit to the Huichol Indians in Mexico, 

I obtained an explanation of the peculiar head-ornament 
which has already been mentioned and illustrated on a previous 
occasion.! The ornament is called malea’kami tawiakamie’ya 
(‘‘the shaman’s tawia’kami”’), or, for short, tawia’kami. It 
consists of the tail of the eagle or hawk, the quills being fas- 
tened together with a string running through them. The tail 
is then attached to a stick in such a way that it stands off from 
one side of it (see Plate xxv1). ‘The upper part of the stick 
is wound with bright-colored crewel, and its point is decorated 
with a tuft of small feathers, also attached with crewel. It 
will be noted that the stick is exactly like that which serves as 
handle to the shaman’s plume.?. Some specimens in my posses- 
sion have appendages of strings, with four tassel-like knots of 
ravellings of red flannel, or wool, tied on at regular intervals 
as ornaments, one generally hanging from the end of the tail, 
and one or two from the middle of it. Sometimes the tail 
alone, without the stick, answers the purpose of a tawia’kami. 
If my memory serves me right, Miss Alice Fletcher told me 
some years ago that the same or a similar kind of plume is also 
found among the Sioux. 

I need not repeat what I have already pointed out on several 
occasions in regard to the significance of plumes (moye’li) 
among the Huichol. The birds, especially the high-flying 
eagles and hawks, have much mystic power. “They move about 
in the wind, and see and hear everything. This power is also 
possessed by the plumes, which, besides, are symbols of health, 
life, and good luck. By their help the shamans are enabled to 

* See Symbolism of the Huichol Indians (Memoirs of the American Museum 


of Natural History, New York, 1900, Vol. m, p. 177). 
? Ibid., p. 174. 
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hear everything that is said to them from the four quarters of 
the world, and from below the earth. 

None but wing-feathers are used for arrow-making, whether 
they be bow or ceremonial arrows. No tail-feather is ever 
used for this purpose. The tail of the bird is supposed to be 
endowed with even higher virtues and merits than the wing. 
When the eagle or the hawk cuts through the air, the tail is 
not seen to move. ‘That is, the Indians say, because it is lis- 
tening and hearing everything, and thereby it is able to bring 
on what is wanted. It speaks to the four quarters of the 
world, to the rain, and to the sun, etc. So highly prized are 
tail and wing feathers, that many Indians keep eagles and 
hawks in captivity, and deprive them of their plumes as fast 
as these grow. The first plumes a young bird gets are more 
valuable than those it gets later on in life. Five times are the 
birds robbed of their plumes, then they are released. 

The head-plume tawia’kami is, as stated above, composed 
exclusively of tail-feathers: therefore it is often called simply 
“the tail.” Its purpose is to make the shaman hear better. 
As many as three or four may be worn at a time; and young 
persons may put them on in order to assist the shaman in his 
invocations and ceremonies at feasts, as well as on other occa- 
sions. ‘They may also be put on for the purpose of finding 
out a sorcerer who has done an injury to some one. When the 
air passes through the plumes, they are supposed to convey a 
message, for the messages of the gods pass through the air, and 
the singing shaman responds at once when he hears them. 

There are several kinds of tawia’kami, which for conven- 
ience I have distinguished as No. 1, No. 2, etc. I was able 
to secure an explanation of all of them through a shaman friend 
of mine. 

No. 1 (Plate xxvi, Fig. 1) consists of the tail-feathers of 
the white-tailed hawk (Buteo albicaudatus), called by the 
Huichol tu’ra. This tawia’kami is accordingly called in 
Huichol tu’ra kwarie’ya (“the tail of tu’ra’”’). Two of these 
the shaman puts on his head. They are so placed that one 
comes on each side of the head, the tuft of feathers on the stick 
t» which they are attached pointing forward. 
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No. 2 consists of the tail-feathers of a hawk called by the 
Huichol yuya’li. It is accordingly termed yuya’li kwarie’ya 
(‘the tail of yuya’li”). This is placed upright at the back 
of the neck, in the braid of the hair (the pi’rai). 

The above two tawia’kami are used on the same occasion, 
at the feast of squashes, held at the beginning of October. 
They are used day and night. In the day-time the shaman 
sings, and accompanies himself by beating the drum: this part 
of the feast is called wima’kwari. The singing and dancing 
during the night are called tate’-i-ne’ira (tate’, ‘‘mother;” 
ne’ira, ‘‘ dance”) in honor of one of the five “‘ mothers,” Tate’ 
Ve’rika Uima’li,—the young mother eagle who holds the 
world in her talons, and guards everything from above, espe- 
cially the crops. The former of these tawia’kami (No. 1) 
enables the shaman to hear and understand when the deer, the 
sacrificial object dearest to the Huichol, is to be killed with 
arrows or with snares; the latter (No. 2) enables him to hear 
the movements of the sun in the day-time, when the cooked 
squashes are offered to the gods.? 

Aside from these tawia’kami, an ordinary shaman’s plume 
(moye’li) made from the feathers of the yellow hawk (in 
Spanish 4 guililla amarilla) is placed upright on the top of the 
head. Moreover, a shaman’s plume made from macaw- 
feathers is fastened to the chair in which the man sits while 
singing and beating the drum —this in order to aid the tawia’- 
kami on his head. 

No. 3 (Plate xxvi, Fig. 3) is called Kwi’shu motara’uye 
kwarie’ya (‘‘the tail of the red-tailed hawk, Buteo borealis;”’ 
in Huichol, kwish or kwir). The word motara’uye signifies 
“yellow.” The stick to which this tawia’kami is attached is 
wound with yellow and black crewel, while the others in my 
possession have pink crewel. This tawia’kami is applied to the 
head in the same position as No r. 

No. 4 is composed of tail-feathers of the royal eagle. At 
the greatest feast of the Huichol, that of tamales de maiz 

* According to the conception of the Huichol, the movements of the sun can 
be distinctly heard by the shamans, day and night. They sound as if some 
one were hammering hard. In this way the sun gives notice of what is neces- 


sary for the people to do; and, as soon as the people comply with the exactions, 
the rain, which is constantly in their thoughts, is sure to come. 
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crudo, celebrated generally in May, the shaman, while singing, 
wears on his head three such tawia’kami made from the tail- 
feathers of the royal eagle. These three are so arranged that 
one is placed on each side of the head (the tips of the sticks 
always forward), and one on the top of the head standing 
upright. 

No. 5 (Plate xxvi, Fig. 2) is a tawia’kami made from the 
tail of a sea-bird for which the Huichol have no other name 
than halama’li (from el mar, “the sea’’) ; at least, my inform- 
ant knew no other name for it. The bird in question is the 
snake-bird or water-turkey (Anahinga anahinga). When the 
Huichol travel to the coast, they kill these birds with arrows. 
The plumes are highly prized, and are supposed to be endowed 
with much knowledge, besides being capable of performing 
magic feats, such as causing grains of corn or coins to fall from 
heaven to earth. ‘This tawia’kami is used at the beginning of 
the rainy season to call down rain. One is placed at the right 
side of the head, while on the left is one of the red-tailed hawk. 
Besides these, a shaman’s plume (méoye’li) is placed upright 
on the top of the head. 

At my request, my shaman friend put on his tawia’kami to 
pose before the camera. Plate xxvit shows the head-dress 
used at the ceremonies before the start on the long journey 
to Paliatsia, the land of the sacred cactus, called in Huichol 
and Tarahumare hi’kuli, and by the Mexicans peyote. ‘The 
tawia’kami in the central figure are attached to the shaman’s 
sombrero, while in that to the right they are kept in place by a 
hair-ribbon tied around the head. ‘The arrangement can be 
distinctly made out. The tawia’kami that turns backward is 
supposed to listen toward the west for a message, when a deer 
is going to be killed. Next follows, in upright position, a 
shaman’s plume, which listens to the east for the deer. The 
two tawia’kami, one on each side of the hat, are supposed to 
get the message from the north and south. All around the 
rim are arranged parrot-feathers, which have to protect the 
shaman’s voice from ‘‘ coming to an end”? (1.e., from becoming 
hoarse) while singing just before he sets out on his long pil- 
grimage. 


‘ 


HUMAN EFFIGY VASES FROM CHACO CANON, 
NEW MEXICO. 


BY GEORGE H. PEPPER. 


HE distribution of human effigy vases in the southwestern 
ap part of the United States presents an interesting prob- 
lem. The Pueblo country has furnished but few such objects 
for comparison; and any new locality in which they are found, 
especially when situated in the northern boundaries of the cul- 
ture area, is worthy of consideration. 

In the explorations carried on by the Hyde Expedition in the 
ruined Pueblo Bonito in Chaco Canon, New Mexico, several 
portions of human effigy vases were found, and the head of a 
large effigy vase was taken from a room that contained cere- 
monial material. This deposit was described in the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Anthropologist’?! as Room 38, and by this name it will 
be known whenever it is mentioned in this article. 

The human figure from Room 38 furnished an object worthy 
of a detailed report, but the finding of a complete figure from 
the Chaco Canon strengthened conclusions already formed con- 
cerning the specialized form from this restricted area. 

The perfect figure is the property of Professor and Mrs. F. 
W. Putnam. It was in the possession of a trader at Putnam, 
Chaco Canon, and was bought by J. W. Hastings, a Harvard 
student, who gave it to the present owners. The specimen was 
found in a grave in the Chaco Cajion, but the exact location of 
the burial is not known. 

The jars in question were considered from the standpoint of 
decoration in an endeavor to identify them by means of modern 
katcinas, or impersonators of gods. According to the evidence 
that has been gathered among the Zui and Hopi, it would seem 
that clans from the region of the Chaco had migrated to both 
of these modern towns. 


* \N. S., Vol. vit (April-June, 1905), pp. 183-197. 
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After studying the katcina masks figured by Dr. Fewkes in 
his work on the katcinas of the modern Hopi,! it was found 
that the face of the He’hea mana was in many respects an 
exact counterpart of that of the fragment of the effigy vase 
from Room 38, Bonito. 

Mrs. STEVENSON’s book on the Zuiii? gives a large series of 
masks and figures, but none of them present markings or physi- 
cal characteristics in keeping with the figures under considera- 
tion, nor any that might have been the prototypes of the 
efigy-vase faces. Owing to the zigzag markings on the face 
of the masks, the He’hea Kia’nilona and the Hémishikwe god- 
dess were noted for special study, but no particular attention was 
given to the He’hea until mention of this mask was found in 
Dr. Fewkes’s monograph on the efigy vase from Arizona.? 
The coincidence was striking, and particularly so in view of 
the fact that the Hopi mana of this form of katcina had been 
identified as being the one nearest related to the figure from 
Pueblo Bonito, before mention of the resemblance of the one 
found by Dr. Fewkes to the Zuni form had been noted. 

Before entering upon a description of the Chaco Cafion 
forms, a brief résumé of the monograph by Dr. Fewkes, show- 
ing the type of figure found by him and the distribution of 
such figures, will serve as a guide in making comparisons, and 
will be conducive to a better understanding of the question in 
general. 

The vase from Arizona was found in a cave in the upper 
part of the Gila Valley, in a section known as Pueblo Viejo. 
This valley is in Graham County, between Mount Graham 
and the Bonita Mountains. ‘The vessel is of red clay, made in 
the form of a seated figure. It is rough on the exterior, and 
undecorated save for a few lines under the eyes. It is a female 
figure, with the arms and face modelled in relief. The body is 


1 J. WaLTer FewkeEs, Hopi Katcinas drawn by Native Artists (21st Annual 


Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 74). 
2 MatTitpA Coxe STEVENSON, The Zui Indians (23d Annual Report of the 


Bureau of American Ethnology). 
3 J. WaLTER Fewkes, An Ancient Human Effigy Vase from Arizona (Ameri- 


can Anthropologist, June, 1898, Vol. xI, pp. 165-170). 
Boas Anniversary Volume. — 21. 
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of a globular form, and there is no suggestion of legs. The 
eyes and nose are large and well defined; but the mouth is small, 
and rectangular in form. Flat, half-circular pieces form the 
ears, and both are drilled for the suspension of an ornament. 
The rim of the opening, which is the full diameter of the head, 
begins at a point half an inch above the eyes. ‘The arms are 
flattened against the sides of the body, the fore-arm bending 
forward, and the closed hands resting upon the abdomen. The 
type is not unique from the Gila-Salado watershed. Dr. 
Fewkes considers that the origin of this form is traceable to 
direct Mexican influence, and that the type extended to the head 
waters of the Gila. At the time that this specimen was de- 
scribed, none had been found north of the White Mountains in 
Arizona, according to the writer’s knowledge. 

THE PueBLo Bonito Typre.— The head of an effigy vase 
from Room 38, Pueblo Bonito, has a face that is flat and cir- 
cular (Plate xxvi, Fig. 2). The facial plane, as viewed in 
profile, presents a slightly rounded appearance, but there has 
been no endeavor to conform to the natural configuration of the 
sides of the head. ‘The eyes, nose, and mouth are modelled, 
and there is a slight upward tilt at the lower part of the face, 
which forms a chin. The nose expands slightly at the base, 
and nostrils have been formed by holes punched with some 
pointed implement. The nostril-openings are outlined with 
black circles. The mouth and eye openings average nearly one 
centimetre in depth. They are of an ovoid form, and the left 
eye retains a well-modelled eyeball. This is a separate piece 
of clay, which extends from the surface at the back of the eye- 
opening to the level of the eyelids. The diameter is uniform 
throughout its length, and the end which forms the pupil is 
painted black. The tongue is of the same character, and its 
end is painted with the same color. The eyelids and the lips 
are in slight relief, and are outlined with a narrow line of 
black. . The eyebrows are formed by ridges which merge into 
the base of the nose; they are accentuated by broad lines of 
black paint. The ears are well formed and carefully placed. 
Viewed from the front, they are partly concealed by the pro- 
jecting edge of the face. 
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The facial decorations, which are suggestive of tattooing, 
are composed of bands formed by dotted lines beneath the eyes, 
and a scroll on the chin. Under the right eye the design is 
formed by means of five lines, four of which have six dots, and 
one five. The space occupied is about equi-distant from the eye- 
opening and the upper part of the scroll on the chin. The 
corresponding series under the left eye has the same number of 
lines; but, owing to the fact that they have been placed closer 
together, the band is narrower, and four of the lines have eight 
dots and one seven. The scroll forming the chin decoration is 
composed of the same-sized dots as in the other designs. It is 
a continuous line, forming a triple combination, the central 
double scroll directly under the mouth joining single scrolls 
of similar form on either side. The design in its entirety occu- 
pies the whole lower portion of the face. 

The'neck of the jar is ovoid in shape, and has a line of black 
paint on its edge. This line is open on the posterior edge, 
which brings up the question of the open and closed “life- 
lines,” as seen in pottery from the Southwest. About three 
centimetres below the rim, straight lines, representing the hair, 
begin. They continue over the rounded surface of the occiput. 
Behind, and at a level with the lower lobes of the ears, coils of 
hair are represented (Plate xxvin, Fig. 1). ‘They are not of 
the circular form now worn by the marriageable girls of the 
Hopi, but are elongate in form. They are 3.5 cm. long, and 
over the central portion of each are two strands of clay made 
to represent cords. These cords are carried from the base-lines 
across the back of the head. They are raised four millimetres 
above the surface. The ends of the coils, and the face of the 
cord projection, are painted black. The lines that form the 
back hair end at the cross-band. ‘The office of such a band is 
the retention of the back hair, and in a realistic portrayal the 
hair-lines should pass under it. 

At the base of the neck, which is massive, are the remains 
of a decoration in the form of interlined triangles similar to 
those on the torso of the figure from Room 46, Bonito, which 
is herein described. Similar decorations may be noted on the 
upper part of the breast, as shown in the illustration in Plate 
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xxvill, Fig.2. The height of this effigy head is 13.4 cm. The 
face is 9.9 cm. wide, andg.1 cm. high. The nose projects 1.6 cm. 
above the face-plane; and the neck is almost circular, there 
being a difference of but one millimetre between the width and 
the thickness, the latter measurement being 7.4 cm. 

Among the modern Hopi katcinas, the He’hea mana has the 
hair-whorl of the maidens. In comparing the head from 
Room 38 with the mask of this mana as figured by a Hopi 
artist, a very strong resemblance may be noticed. The face 
of the mana is caused to appear circular in form by the arrange- 
ment of the hair, which extends to a point near to, or perhaps 
actually covering, the upper part of the ears. 

In the Bonito figure the hair is represented by a series of 
short lines, which form a dark band on the upper rim of the 
face, extending a little below the upper lobes of the ears. The 
eyes of the figures are similar in shape, as is also the mouth. 
The eyeball of the Bonito figure is represented by a painted 
ball in the mana, and its tongue is painted in such a way as to 
reproduce the form of the other most perfectly. Continuing 
with the analogy, we find that the mana has well-defined eye- 
brows; these physical characteristics, in as pronounced a state 
and of the same form, are found on the face of the effigy-vase 
head. ‘The nose is of an elongated form in both figures. 

The He’hea mana has zigzag lines forming decorations on 
the cheeks, and ear-rings of turquoise pendant from the ears. 
These embellishments and decorations change the appearance 
of the face of the mana. In the effigy figure there are no per- 
forations in the ear-lobes from which an ear-ring might be 
suspended; and the facial decoration is in the form of parallel 
dotted lines on either cheek, and a peculiar scroll, formed also 
of dots, on the chin. The mana has decorations similar to 
those of her brother, and is no doubt associated in some way 
with the grinding of the corn in special ceremonies. From the 
arrangement of the dotted lines on the cheeks of the effigy, it 
would seem that they were intended to represent a corn symbol. 
There are such conclusive evidences in Pueblo Bonito that this 
form of decoration was intended to convey the idea of the ear 
of corn with the individual kernels, that the interpretation of 
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this particular design as one typifying the corn would be but a 
natural conclusion. 

Regarding the scroll on the chin, nothing can be said. Cer- 
tain ideas are suggested by its form, but none of them are sup- 
ported by evidence weighty enough to warrant serious consid- 
eration. 

Torso FRoM Boniro.— The torso of a human figure was 
found in Room 48 of Pueblo Bonito, and is suggestive of the 
phallic designs which appear upon the He’hea and He’hea 
mana. It represents a portion of a seated figure; and from 
the angle of the remaining portion of the leg, it would seem 
that the legs were drawn up against the body, the feet no 
doubt resting flat upon the ground, with the knees outward. 
The texture of the clay, the differentiation in color due to the 
firing, and the general technique of the work, would seem to 
place it as the lower part of the torso of the efigy vase found 
in Room 38, or of a figure similar in size and form. ‘The fact 
that the pieces were found in different rooms would have no 
special bearing on the question, as fragments of other vessels 
and implements have been encountered in widely separated 
rooms in this pueblo. In studying the torso in detail, we find 
that the lower part of the abdomen, a portion of the left leg, 
and the major part of the hips, are the only parts represented 
in the fragment. As shown in the accompanying illustration 
(Plate xxvii, Fig. 3), the figure measures 12.8 cm. in height, 
and 14 cm. in width. ‘The cross-section of the leg shows a 
thickness of 3 cm. This leg is solid, as is the case with the 
fragments of arms that were found with it. ‘There are evi- 
dences that human figures were made to quite an extent in the 
Chaco Canon region, and from the fragments of legs and arms 
we know that in Pueblo Bonito they were made both in the 
hollow form and of solid construction. 

In modelling this figure, the anatomy received serious atten- 
tion, the genital organs being represented faithfully and in 
their proper relations. The vulva is very pronounced. The 
mons veneris rises over a centimetre above the abdominal 
plane, and the labia majora slope from this point to the vaginal 
orifice. The labia majora are parted, and from the upper sec- 
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tion there protrudes a ball of clay, which was evidently made 
to represent the clitoris. It was adjusted in the same manner 
as was the eyeball in the figure ftom Room 38. It is 6 mm. 
in length. The vaginal opening and. the anus are represented 
by openings that were made with some blunt implement while 
the clay was in a plastic state. The labia majora have been 
outlined with a broad black line, and the end of the clitoris is 
painted with the same color. The abdomen is decorated with 
a double series of triangles, which are filled with lines, forming 
a hachure effect. Between these are two broad bands which 
are divided into three parts at their lower ends. Owing to the 
fact that the upper part of the body is missing, it is impossible 
to tell what these bands were meant to represent; but from 
their form it seems quite possible that they were the ends of a 
scarf of some kind, that hung from the shoulders, or at least 
from the upper part of the decorated area, the general decora- 
tions possibly showing the paintings of a mana, and the scarf 
a portion of her dress. 

The decorative element shown on this specimen is similar to 
that which has been preserved on the neck part of the figure 
from Room 38. ‘The decoration, the outlining of the vulva 
in the same manner as are the eyes and mouth in the other speci- 
men, and the finding with the torso of an arm which has the 
same scroll ornamentation as that shown on the chin of the 
other figure from Bonito, present similarities that are self- 
apparent. ‘The section of the upper arm is shown in Fig. 13, 
d. ‘This fragment is of solid pottery, 10.7 cm. long, and 2 cm. 
in diameter on the wider axis. It is somewhat flattened, as is 
also the companion-piece found in the same room. The second 
arm-fragment is heavier, and the diameter is greater. Both 
specimens have a rosette on the shoulder, with a black mark 
in the centre. 

The scroll on the first-mentioned arm is not the same in form, 
nor is the arrangement of the dots the same, as that on the chin; 
but in both cases a continuous line is maintained,—on the 
chin with a‘single line of dots, on the arm with a double line. 
_ Homan Erricy Jar rrom Cuaco CaNon.—The effigy 
jar mentioned as having been found in the Chaco Cafion and 
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now in the possession of Professor Putnam is unusual, in view 
of its perfect condition as well as from the standpoint of work- 
manship. It is made of the usual light-colored clay, with a 
white slip over the entire outer surface. Over this, designs in 
black have been painted. The figure is that of a seated man. 
The legs are flexed, and the feet rest flatly upon the ground. 
From the position of the fragment of the leg in the torso of the 
figure from Room 38, Bonito, it would seem that the legs of 
that body had been in the same position as in this figure. ‘The 
arms of the perfect figure are crossed on the breast, and the 
elbows rest upon the knees. The neck is strongly defined, and 
the head is well modelled. The face is slightly ovoid in form; 
the nose is modelled in relief, is narrow at the top, and broadens 
considerably at the end; the nostrils are represented by depres- 
sions. [he eyes and mouth are narrow incisions. One pecu- 
liarity presented by these organs is the painting of the inner 
edges of the depressions with black. ‘This is quite noticeable, 
compared with the outlining of the eyes and mouth as shown in 
the other figures. There is but one ear, the other having been 
broken off: it is a half-circular projection of clay, flat, and with 
no attempt at modelling. A hole was forced through the cen- 
tral portion, probably for the suspension of an ear-ring, or per- 
hapsa feather. A side view of the figure, as seen in Plate xxix, 
Fig. 1, shows the body to be that of a humpback. Deformed 
figures of this kind are represented in the Hopi katcinas of the 
present day. Dr. FEwKEs, in his description of katcinas, says, 
in speaking of one of them, ‘“‘ A hump is always found on the 
back in pictures or dolls of KOKOPELLI.”’ ‘The representation 
of deformed human beings of this nature in pottery and stone 
is quite widespread. They are not uncommon in Mexico, 
being found especially in the Huaxteca and ‘Totonac regions 
of Vera Cruz and in the Valley of Mexico. Pottery figures 
with this deformity are also known from the Mississippi Valley 
and from some of the Southern States. The profile which this 
picture presents enables us to study the facial characteristics to 
better advantage than the full-face reproduction. ‘The face 
is shown to be dish-shaped, the forehead low, the cheeks de- 
pressed, the nose and lips sharply defined, and the chin pointed, 
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with an upward tilt. In Plate xxix, Fig. 2, the formation of 
the chin may be noted; the pointing has caused a seeming elon- 
gation of the cheeks, so that theyyseem to hang on either side 
of the chin. The head in its entirety shows careful work in 
the modelling, the occiput being strongly defined and the con- 
tour of the cranium well balanced. The profile view shows 
the thickness of the projection which forms the ear, also the 
depression that was made in the cheek in punching the hole 
through it. Considerable care and attention have been given 
to the modelling of the hip, and even the calf of the leg is 
accentuated. The backward tilt of the head overcomes what 
would otherwise be a somewhat overbalanced figure, and from 
the angle of the neck it seems quite certain that this was in- 
tentional. 

The top of the head, showing the neck of the vessel and the 
formation of the arms, is best seen in Fig. 3 of this plate. 
Here the vessel has been tilted forward, in order that the de- 
signs on the shoulders might be seen. ‘The neck is similar in 
shape to that of the head from Room 38, Bonito. ‘The perfect 
one is round, slightly incurved at its base, and rests on the top 
of the head; whereas the other is more oval, and the back part 
slopes gently to the back of the head, there being no perceptible 
difference in the lines of the two parts. The arms themselves 
have been carefully worked, and are in keeping with the general 
high class of technique shown in the other parts of the figure; 
but the hand that rests on the breast is quite crude, and the 
absence of the hand on the right wrist is surely intentional. 
Careful examination of the plate will show that the stump of 
the arm has been rounded and smoothed, and that the end has 
been painted. 

The decorations of this jar, the facial paintings, and the 
figures on the body, are unusual. The hair is represented by a 
broad black band above the eyes. In Fig. 1, the continuation 
of this hair area may be followed. It covers the back part of 
the head, passing over the temples and behind the ears. It is 
then contracted to a broad band which passes over the neck, 
thence down the back, covering the point of the hump, and ends 
just below it, the end and sides forming right angles. Whether 
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the band in its entirety was intended to show a particular form 
of hair-dressing, or whether the band from the neck downward 
was made to represent some ceremonial paraphernalia that was 
attached to the hair, cannot be determined, as the band shows 
no break or differentiation in form where it would join the hair 
at the base of the head. On the right cheek there are six 
straight lines, extending from a point on a level, and connected 
with the outer corner of the eye, to the lower point of the cheek- 
line. These decorations are connected at the top by means of 
a curved line. On the left cheek there is a similar series of 
lines. ‘There are seven in this group, and they are connected 
at the top with a straight line. They pass over a protuberance 
on the left cheek, its appearance indicating that it was inten- 
tional, and it may have been made to represent some deformity. 
It is 5 mm. high and 1 cm. in diameter. There are no cracks 
on the surface, and it is too large and regular in form to have 
been the result of a blister in the clay as the result of firing. 
Between the nose and the mouth are two zigzag lines resting on 
a straight line which follows the upper part of the mouth. ‘Two 
wavy lines depend from either corner of the mouth, and there 
are four lines of a similar form on either side of the neck. 

It has been impossible to associate this figure with any of the 
modern katcinas. There are several that have the zigzag 
markings on the face, and some have one or two lines on the 
cheeks, but none have been found that approximated the deco- 
ration shown in this efigy vase. The decoration on the arms 
consists of bands composed of three and four lines, which span 
the outer half of the arm circumference. ‘There are five of 
these bands on the right arm, and three on the left. The 
right leg has a series of three broad bands extending from a 
point just below the knee to the feet, —one in front, and one 
on either side. The left leg has four bands of similar form. 
In both cases they are connected by a line just below the knee. 
A broad belt with breech-cloth appendage is shown in the two 
front views on Plate xxx (Figs. 2, 3). It broadens on the 
back of the figure, and completely encircles it. In Fig. 1 
the continuation of the belt-like band is seen. The idea of the 
artist was no doubt a faithful portrayal of the figure as it would 
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appear in life. If so, realism was not attained in the painting 
of the band where it passes from the side to the front of the 
figure. Here the band is carriedyover the leg, instead of end- 
ing at the point where the leg joins the body. If, on the other 
hand, the painting as shown was intentional, it would show that 
the legs of the figure had been bound against the body with this 
band, and, instead of being a belt, it would be a binding cord. 
The latter supposition is hardly tenable, in view of the fact that 
the breech-cloth form is represented as being a part of the band. 
On the sides of the jar the band has a series of pointed figures. 
These are attached to the upper edge. Just back of them, and 
in the spaces between the shoulders and the hair-band, there 
are zigzag designs composed of four lines. They start from 
the belt-line, and extend upward over the shoulders, ending on 
either side of the neck. 

On the right breast there is a figure of a bird. The body is 
an irregular square, which is filled with dots representing 
feathers. The head, tail, and one foot are also shown. On 
the left shoulder there is a diamond-shaped figure, with one 
end flattened. The space within the lines is filled with dots. 
It was no doubt meant to represent a butterfly. On the right 
shoulder is a circular figure which encloses a second circle and 
a dot. On the chest are four heavy zigzag lines, which start 
from the breech-cloth band, and end just below the crossed 
arms. All of these designs are in black. Certain physical 
features worthy of mention are the crudely modelled feet and 
hand, the existence of a raised section on the left side, forming 
a breast, and the genital organs. ‘The penis is in relief, and 
the scrotum has been painted black. The figure is 19 cm. 
high and 10.4 cm. wide; from the breast to point of hump, 
10.6 cm. ‘The face is 7.1 cm. wide; from chin to forehead, 
5.1cm. The neck is 3.5 cm. wide. 

FRAGMENTS OF Erricy-JAR FACES FROM PuEBLO Boniro. 
— A number of effigy-jar faces in a fragmentary condition were 
found in Pueblo Bonito, two of the most complete of which 
are shown in Fig. 13, b and c. They are of the flat, shield- 
like form. The former specimen, which was found in Room 
105, shows the upper part of the face. The hair is represented 
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by a band of black extending across the forehead and down the 
left side of the face. The eyes have been formed by slight 
indentations, which are accentuated with black lines. The nose 
is long and narrow, and raised 7 mm. above the surface. The 
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ornamentation is in the form of three painted lines in black, 
which begin at the lower sides of the nose, and evidently ex- 
tended on either side to the hair-line on the side of the face. 
The face itself is curved, the angle being similar to that of the 
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figure from Room 38. ‘The top of the head is similar to the 
perfect figure described, the line from the forehead to the base 
of the neck-projection being almost a right angle. This frag- 
ment was no doubt the top of a jar similar to the other two 
figured in this article. It is of the usual white ware, the orna- 
mentation being in black. 

The specimen shown in Fig. 13, c, represents a portion of 
another figure of the flat, shield-like form. The clay and paint 
are the same as in the last specimen described. It was found 
in Room 170 of Pueblo Bonito, and presents an entirely differ- 
ent style of decoration from that of the other pieces that have 
been noted. ‘The facial plane is slightly curved, but it is more 
nearly flat than any of the others. The eye, as shown in the 
remaining portion of the upper part of the face, is a shallow 
depression, as is also the mouth. Both are painted, —the eye, 
within the opening only; the mouth, outlined with a heavy black 
band. The nose is in relief, and carefully modelled. The 
ear is almost a duplication of that shown in the illustration of 
the perfect figure. A hole has been drilled through it for the 
reception of an ornament. ‘The decoration consists of a heavy 
band on either side of the face; two lines between the nose and 
mouth, which enclose a line of dots; and a third line drawn 
below the mouth, causing this organ to occupy the centre of a 
rectangle. Passing downward from this line on either side of 
the chin, are four straight lines, which begin at the third line 
mentioned, and extend to the edge of the chin. This specimen 
was in two pieces, which were found in different parts of the 
room. 

FacEe FRAGMENT FROM PUEBLO PENasca BLANcaA. — The 
jar fragment shown in Fig. 13, a, was found by Professor 
Putnam in the ruins of Pueblo Pefasca Blanca, Chaco Cafion. 
It shows an entirely different treatment from those that have 
been described. The general effect is the same; and the face, 
no doubt, was of the shield form; but the eye has been more 
carefully modelled than those of the other specimens that have 
come from the Chaco. The brow is represented in relief, and 
beneath it a well-formed eyeball is shown. It protrudes 4 mm. 
above the eye-cavity. The lids are formed by two heavy black 
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lines, and the pupil is indicated by a dot. The only other deco- 
ration shown is the band over the forehead, representing the 
hair, and six narrow lines on the left temple and the remains of 
one on the right temple. These lines emanate from the black 
band, and are carried backward over the head. They evidently 
represent a loose arrangement of the hair. The neck is similar 
to that in the perfect figure; it is more flaring, however, and 
the rim is painted black. The clay of which this figure was 
made is somewhat lighter in color than that shown in the other 
specimens, but the composition is the same. 

CoNcLusions.— The human effigy jars from the Chaco 
Canon have extended the area limit of this form of ceramics 
several degrees northward in the Pueblo region. Vessels of 
this nature were in use in Mexico in very early times; and the 
influence of the Mexican tribes upon the Pueblo people, both 
in ceramics and in other esthetic productions, is well known. 
How great this influence has been on the Pueblo of the North, 
however, is a question. The arts had reached a high state of 
development in the Chaco region before the abandonment of 
the great towns took place; and in Pueblo Bonito, which is the 
only ruin that has been explored, specialized forms of pottery 
are found; for instance, cylindrical jars of a certain form, which 
are, so far as known, restricted to this pueblo. The great 
variety of forms in most of the wares known to the Southwest 
indicates either an extensive interchange of specimens or the 
utilization of ideas as applied to fictile work in the other towns 
of the region. 

The figure described by Dr. Fewkes is closely allied to those 
found in the Casas Grandes region of Chihuahua, and a similar 
type has been found in the Socorro region of New Mexico. 
The general treatment of the face and mouth of the vessels 
from these parts differs radically from that of the Chaco forms. 
The modelling of the arms and legs in the round is peculiar to 
the Chaco, and the specialization of the neck is another marked 
difference. The head from Room 38, Bonito, is as large as 
many whole figures from the other regions, and the vase in its 
entirety must have been at least 30 cm. in height. Stone figures 
of this size were made, and many of them have been found 
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in the Southwest that were much larger than this figure, but 
the making of such forms in pottery is known only in the Chaco 
area. ‘ 

The Chaco culture is evidently an old one; and the ruins, at 
least Pueblo Bonito, show no evidences of contact with the 
Spaniards. It probably lay in ruins at the time of the Con- 
quest. In view of this fact, we may safely affirm that this spe- 
cialization in pottery forms was developed prior to historic 
times, and, if copied from the southern forms, it was modified 
to meet local ceremonial or esthetic conditions. No records 
have been found of human forms in pottery from the cave or 
cliff dwellings of Colorado, Utah, or northern Arizona. This 
causes the Chaco specimens to hold the most northern point 
known in the pueblo area, and therefore the farthest removed 
from the culture from which they may have been derived. 

There are many interesting phases of the problem, aside 
from those of influence and technique. The association of 
ideas may enable students to trace the origin of certain clans 
to this region. The fact that the He’hea and the He’hea mana 
of the Hopi have phallic symbols on their arms, legs, and 
bodies, and the association of these figures with the meal- 
grinding ceremonies, present points of analogy that are worthy 
of study; and, from the evidence obtainable, these Hopi kat- 
cinas are very ancient. It is to be hoped that students of cult 
survivals and those that have been developed in historic times 
in the pueblo country may be able to use the evidence presented 
by these specimens in strengthening and extending the knowl- 
edge of clan attributes and clan migrations. 
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CEREMONIAL STONE CHISEL FROM NORTHWESTERN 
AMERICA. 


BY GEORGE G. HEYE. 


HE ceremonial chisel, the top and side views of which are 

illustrated in Plate xxx, was one of the specimens in the 

archeological collection made by the late Dr. Joseph Jones of 
New Orleans, La. 

Although there can be no doubt that the chisel is from the 
northwest coast of North America, and probably from or in 
the vicinity of Vancouver Island, Dr. Jones had the specimen 
catalogued as follows: ‘‘Stone chisel from South Sea Islands, 
probably used in hollowing out canoes.”’ In looking over some 
old correspondence of Dr. Jones, it appears that he obtained 
the chisel in 1876 from a sea-captain who had just returned 
from a cruise among the South Sea Islands. Although it is 
not clearly stated that the captain claimed to have collected 
the specimen in the locality mentioned, this evidently accounts 
for Dr. Jones’s erroneous cataloguing. 

The chisel is composed of very dark green, almost black, 
hard basaltic rock, the circular end being carved into a repre- 
sentation of a human face. ‘The carving of the mouth is very 
deep; and in the centre of it there is a perforation, which, while 
small in circumference, and extending halfway through the 
flange forming the face, is cut out in the back, making a rec- 
tangular-shaped opening with carefully smoothed and rounded 
edges, showing that the perforation was probably used in sus- 
pending the object. 

The tip of the nose has been broken off, and the cutting-edge 
of the chisel has been somewhat chipped, otherwise the speci- 
men is in good condition. 

The extreme length of the chisel is 32.8 cm., the length of 
the blade is 16.7 cm. ‘The thickness of the hilt at the handle 
is 1.9 cm., tapering gradually to 0.94 cm. at the edge. The 
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length of the handle is 9.1 cm. ‘The greatest thickness of the 
head, at the nose, is 5.15 cm., while at the chin it is but 2.8 cm. 
The greatest width of the face \s just above the mouth, and 
is 10.9 cm., while its maximum length is 12 cm. The diame- 
ter of the handle varies from 4.2 cm. to 5.6 cm. The hilt is 
almost circular, varying but 0.15 cm. in one place, from the 
otherwise uniform diameter of 12.2 cm. The chisel end is 
rectangular at the hilt, the two sides that form the cutting-edge 
being 4.5 cm. wide at the base, and 2.8 cm. at the point, the 
other two sides having a width of 3.9 cm. at the hilt. 

The specimen has a considerable polish, and its weight is 
exactly five pounds. At present it is in the personal collection 
of the writer. 


NOTES ON THE TAHLTAN INDIANS OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 


BY JAMES TEIT. 


HE following few notes on the Tahltan Indians are not the 
an results of any special study of the tribe, but are written 
out from jottings of what I observed among them, and obtained 
at intervals from members of the tribe with whom I happened 
to camp, or who were with me for short periods when hunting 
moose in their country during the fall of 1903, and big-horn 
sheep in the fall of 1905. In the fall of 1903 I had a spare 
day at Telegraph Creek, part of which I spent in visiting the 
Indians living there and in buying a few specimens. I also 
obtained a few specimens from members of an Indian hunting- 
party met with at Level Mountain. All these specimens are 
now in the American Museum of Natural History, New York. 

HasiratT, etc. — The habitat of the Tahltan tribe is in the 
northern interior of British Columbia, east of the Cascade 
Range, between latitude 57° and 59° 30’ north. The village 
of Tahltan is situated in latitude 58° north, longitude 131° 
west. Their country is composed for the most part of high 
semi-open plateaus, intersected by narrow valleys following the 
streams, and containing some broken ranges of hills. Through- 
out its entire length on the west it is bordered by the high, 
rugged range of the Cascades. In aspect and vegetation it is 
quite different from the ‘‘ Wet Belt” of the coast, and approxi- 
mates to the ‘‘ Dry Belt” of the southern interior; but it has 
more rainfall, less heat in summer, and much longer, colder 
winters, than the last-named region. The snowfall is moderate. 
On the other hand, in the Cascade region to the west, and 
along Stikine River from Little Canon to the coast, the rainfall 
is excessive, probably equalling a hundred and fifty inches ‘per 
annum, and the winter snows fall very deep. In this part of 
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the country at the present day there ate no permanent Indian 
settlements; and in fact the whole valley of the Stikine River, 
from its mouth to Glenora, —a distance of some hundred and 
forty miles, —is devoid of human inhabitants, excepting a very 
few white trappers and wood-cutters who live there tempora- 
rily. Notwithstanding the disagreeable climate, however, the 
Tlingit formerly had some villages of considerable size on the 
islands within the mouth of the river, and other smaller settle- 
ments as far up as the mouth of the Iskoot; also a band of them 
who were much mixed with Athapascans lived up at the forks 
of the Iskoot River, about twenty miles or more above the 
mouth. The remnants of the Stikine tribe of Tlingit are now 
living at Wrangel. At the present day they use the lower 
part of the Stikine as hunting-grounds, where they trap fur- 
bearing animals, hunt bears, and pick certain kinds of berries. 
Until within the last year or two a number of them made 
annual excursions to the country above Little Canon, where 
conditions were favorable for fishing salmon and for “ sun- 
drying” them. It seems, the Tlingit have always claimed the 
Stikine River and valley as far up as Shakesville, near Glenora, 
whither in former days they resorted every year to trade with 
the Tahltan. Occasionally trading was also carried on at 
the fishing-camp above Little Canon, to which some of the 
Tahltan descended. In later days the Hudson Bay Company 
had a post about a day’s canoe-journey up the river, on what 
was then considered British ground, where they traded with the 
Indians in opposition to the Russians. The Tlingit still doa good 
deal of travelling on the river, as they are the chief freighters 
between Wrangel and Telegraph Creek, and as canoemen they 
can hardly be surpassed. The scenery along the Stikine River 
is very grand, and there are numerous glaciers. One of them, 
called the “Great Glacier,” is nearly eight miles wide across 
the face. A party of Russian naval officers engaged in explor- 
ing were lost here in a crevasse in the early years of the last 
century. In this region are several hot-springs, which are 
used medicinally by the Indians. 
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VILLAGES. — The Tahltan are supposed to take their name 
from the Tahltan River,! near the mouth of which, at its con- 
fluence with the Stikine, is situated their principal village of 
Tahltan, distant about a hundred and sixty-two miles from Wran- 
gel via Stikine River. This place is just below the Grand Cafion 
of the Stikine, and is a good spot for catching salmon. They have 
another village at Telegraph Creek, about twelve miles distant 
downstream; and a very few of them live at Glenora, about ten 
miles below the latter place. All these villages are on the north 
bank of the Stikine. The last two are of comparatively recent 
origin, and sprang up during the Cassiar gold excitement, most 
of their inhabitants coming from Tahltan. Formerly the tribe 
had an important permanent village on the Upper Taku River, 
where they traded with the Tlingit of Juneau, but it has been 
abandoned many years. The Tahltan hunting-country extends 
easterly to the confines of the Casca tribe, near Dease Lake, 
along the main head waters of the Stikine, and south to 
the head waters of the Iskoot River. Westerly it embraces the 
eastern flanks of the Cascades, and skirts both sides of the 
Stikine valley down to near Little Canon. At the present 
day the country adjoining the river is occasionally hunted much 
below the latter place by Tahltan parties on trips to and 
from the coast. Their chief hunting-grounds, however, are 
northerly on the plateaus drained by the Tahltan, Tuya, Shes- 
ley, Nahlin, and many small streams forming the sources of 
the Taku River. In this direction they hunt as far north as the 
tributaries of Teslin Lake. The nearest neighbors of the 
Tahltan on the west are the Tlingit Indians of the Alaskan 
coast, whose nearest village at the present day is Wrangel, or 
Fort Wrangel, on Wrangel Island, about six miles from the 
mouth of the Stikine River. To the south or southwest, in the 
interior, around the head waters of the Iskoot, in former days 
the Tahltan occasionally came in contact with parties of the 
Niska Indians from Nass River. Their neighbors to the south- 
east are a small, seemingly nomadic tribe (related in language 

1 Tt does not seem clear whether the tribe gave its name to the river, or the 


river to the tribe. Regarding the meaning and origin of the name, I cannot say 
whether it is “ Déné” or “ Tlingit.” 
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to themselves), with headquarters until recently at Fort Con- 
nolly. These people are generally called “‘ Bear Lake Indians” 
by the whites, and appear to be a branch of the Tsé’kéhne tribe, 
called ‘“‘ People of the Black Bear’’.by Father Morice.* On 
the east their neighbors are a branch of the Na’hane, called 
‘“Casca Indians” by the whites, and on the north are some 
small bands of Athapascan stock, with headquarters around 
Teslin and Atlin Lakes. These I have not heard assigned to 
any special tribe. 

The Tahltan themselves are a western extension of the 
Na’hane, and therefore belong to the widely spread Athapas- 
can or Déné stock. Their language is almost the same as that 
of the Casca, and is closely related to that of other kindred 
tribes inhabiting almost the whole northern interior of British 
Columbia and the adjoining Yukon territory. The total num- 
ber of the tribe at present probably does not exceed two hun- 
dred. They are said, however, to have been much more nu- 
merous formerly. Physically they seem to be superior to many 
tribes, a good many of the men appearing to be rather tall, 
straight, and wiry. Some have a manly and independent bear- 
ing, and most of them are of a sociable and cheerful disposi- 
tion. ‘The men give the impression of being taller than the 
Carrier, and not so stout. The color of skin appears to be 
darker than that of the Tlingit. Most of the facial types are 
similar to those prevailing among the Chilcotin, Carrier, and 
Tsé’kéhne; a few, especially women, approach nearer to the 
Tlingit. I saw no obese people among them. The Tahltan 
are active, industrious along certain lines, and adaptive. They 
have assimilated the customs of the whites to a marked degree, 
and have copied their style of dress and their manner of living. 
A few of them have picked up a little reading and writing, 
and most of the younger men speak very fair English. They 
are musically inclined, and fond of singing and dancing, after 
the manner of the whites. They may frequently be heard sing- 
ing or humming tunes of the whites, and native airs. 

INTERMARRIAGE. — The Tahltan have had, and still have, 
a great deal of intercourse with the Tlingit, Casca, and Bear 


* Notes on the Western Dénés, p. 29. 
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Lake tribes, with whom they intermarry; and at the present 
time some members of all these tribes are settled among them. 
A few Tahltan also live among the Tlingit at Wrangel. Some 
members of the tribe make occasional trips to Wrangel by 
canoe, or on the river-ice with dogs in the winter, and Tlingit 
come up to Telegraph Creek with canoes in summer, bringing 
freight for whites, or taking miners and others up and down 
the river. Trading is done almost altogether at Telegraph 
Creek, where there are several large stores. In former days 
the Tlingit traded oil, blankets, baskets, etc., and goods ob- 
tained from the whites, such as shot, ball, powder, tobacco, 
cloth, etc., receiving in exchange from the Indians of the inte- 
rior furs of many kinds, dressed skins, snow-shoes, etc. 
INDusTRIES.— The Tahltan dress and smoke skins very 
well, principally those of the moose and caribou, although sheep 
and goat skins are also tanned and used as mats. Some of the 
women are equally expert with those of the southern tribes at 
silk-embroidery and bead-work. Very little quill-work is now 
done; but among the Casca, who are more primitive, much 
quill-embroidery of a high class may still be seen. The men 
make many snow-shoes in their spare time. Game-bags woven 
of caribou-thong, and some birch-bark baskets, are still made. 
It seems that woven mats and woven baskets were not made. 
HaBITATIONS. — Formerly rude lodges of the oblong, square, 
and lean-to types, covered with light poles set upright, were 
almost the only kind of dwellings. These are still used by 
some families on hunting and trapping trips, particularly in the 
winter. It is said that a few large houses, having proper walls 
and gables, and roofs with double pitch, were used as dwellings 
by groups of families at Taku and other permanent villages. 
They were constructed of poles, and roofed with bark, and are 
said to have resembled very closely the large structures still 
used for curing salmon in (Plate xxx1). At the present day 
the villages are composed entirely of log-cabins built after the 
style of the whites; but a large number of the tribe live most 
of the year in small tents made of drilling, and shaped like 
those in vogue among the whites. Underground-houses were 
unknown, and, it seems, lodges of the conical type also. Bal- 
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sam and other brush were used for beds; and bedding consisted 
of mats and robes made of skins dressed in the hair. Spoons 
made of sheep and goat horn are still occasionally used, and 
formerly bark kettles were in vogue for boiling food. 

Dress. — The clothing of the tribe at the present day is 
almost the same as among the surrounding whites; but moc- 
casins are still in universal use, especially for hunting and 
travelling. ‘These are of dressed moose and caribou skin, and 
are nearly altogether of two old-style types easily distinguished 
by the toe-cuts. The first type is similar to a style of toe preva- 
lent among the Carrier, Chilcotin, and Shuswap, and also used 
by some of the Thompson Indians; but among these tribes the 
overlying flap concealing the cut is wanting. The other char- 
acteristic type has a cut of toe which I have not seen among 
moccasins of other tribes, excepting the Casca. Some women 
occasionally wear moccasins which are trimmed with fur, and 
are devoid of the uppers or legging part. A round-toed moc- 
casin is also made and used by the Tahltan; but they claim 
that this style is of comparatively recent introduction among 
them, being copied from moccasins worn by eastern half-breeds 
and whites. All the moccasins I have seen have trailers, but 
these are seldom fancifully cut, as among the Thompson In- 
dians, being generally large and square, but in some cases oblong 
or rounded. Colored silk and cotton handkerchiefs are the 
common head-dress of the women; and the men wear handker- 
chief, soft felt hats, fur caps of their own make, and woollen 
toques of the French Canadian style. A few wear skin coats, 
leggings, and blankets over their other clothes in cold weather, 
and Canadian or Hudson Bay sashes are also used. It is said 
that woven rabbit-skin robes are not made nowadays, and I did 
not see any. A few marmot-skin robes are made. Very few 
ornaments are worn, those in vogue being chiefly finger-rings 
procured from the whites. Face-painting is not now indulged 
in, and tattooing seems to be rare. 

Foop-SuppLy.— Salmon are dried in considerable numbers, 
and also trout in some places. Roots and berries are not found 
in the same quantity and variety as farther south, and conse- 
quently form a much less important part of the food-supply 
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than among southern tribes. It even seems that not all the 
edible varieties are used, for I noticed several plants employed 
by the Thompson people for food and medicinal purposes of 
which the Tahltan have no knowledge. In fact, their use of 
plants for medicine seems to be very limited. Root-diggers 
were sometimes made of caribou-antler. The bows and arrows 
in use were of a longer, plainer type than among the Thompson, 
and probably resembled those mentioned by Father Morice as 
having been in vogue among the Tsé’kéhne.!. Arrow-heads 
were generally made of obsidian obtained from south of Stikine 
River, and chipped and flaked in the ordinary way. At the 
present day, muskets, rifles, and shot-guns are altogether used; 
and many of the men carry shot-pouches, belts, and powder- 
horns embroidered with beads, which differ in type from those 
of the southern tribes. Gun-covers are also much in vogue, 
made of dressed caribou and moose skin richly embroidered 
with colored silk, beads, and occasionally quills. Beaded gar- 
ters are also sometimes worn. The Tahltan were, and are still, 
pre-eminently hunters and trappers, and gain by far the greater 
part of their livelihood by the snaring and trapping of fur- 
bearing animals, and the hunting of large game, principally 
caribou and moose, which are plentiful in many parts of the 
plateaus and higher valleys. Bears of all kinds, big-horn sheep, 
mountain-goats, wolves, lynxes, foxes, wolverenes, martens, etc., 
are also abundant. Small game, chiefly Arctic hares and ptar- 
migans, are quite plentiful. Blue and ruffed grouse, ground- 
squirrels, and marmots are also plentiful in some localities. 
Pumas, elks, and antelopes are not to be found, coyotes are 
scarce, and deer until a couple of years ago had never been seen 
in the Tahltan country. ‘Twenty-five years ago moose were 
also very scarce, but of late have been increasing in numbers 
and occupying new localities. It is noticeable that of late years, 
in the interior of British Columbia, deer have been constantly 
extending their range farther north; and moose, on the other 
hand, have been gradually spreading south. Both those ani- 
mals are now occupying districts where formerly they were 
very scarce or altogether unknown. 


1 Notes on the Western Dénés, pp. 56-59. 
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Fisuinc. — Fish are caught by means of hooks, spears, nets, 
and traps, but I did not happen to see many of their fishing 
operations. Once at a creek in 1903 I saw two or three men 
engaged in catching salmon by means of light wooden spears 
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Fic. 14. WoopEN SALMON-SPEAR USED BY TAHLTAN ON CREEKS. 


or poles sharpened to a point, a few inches back from which 
a notch was cut, and the stick slivered slightly towards the point 
(Fig. 14). This is said to be an impromptu method much in 
vogue, and fairly effective. Salmon ascend into the Tahltan 
country both by the Stikine and the Taku Rivers. At some of 
the principal salmon-fishing places large houses are erected for 
drying and smoking the fish. Last fall I saw two of these in 
use at Salmon Creek on the Upper Shesley River. They were 
made of poles, and roofed with bark. Each must have been 
fully forty feet in length. The accompanying illustration 
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Fic. 15. OUTLINE OF FisH-DAM. The small circles represent posts. 


(Plate xxx1) will give an idea of their appearance and con- 
struction. At this place salmon were being caught by means 
of large hooks attached to the end of light and moder- 
ately long poles, and also by means of traps, which were of 
slightly different construction from those generally used by 
Indians farther south (Plate xxxm and Figs. 15, 16). The 
trap shown in Fig. 16 consists of two boxes made of light rods 
fastened with withes. The fish enters by pressing on the finely 
balanced twigs attached to the entrance of the upstream box, 
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and cannot return, as the twigs resume their natural position 
as soon as the fish has passed. The fish pass on to the second 
box, where they congregate and pack one another. 


Fic. 16. OUTLINE OF FIsH-TRAP. 


TRANSPORTATION AND TRAVEL. — Canoes were used on the 
Stikine, Taku, and some other streams and lakes. They were 
mostly dug-outs acquired from the Tlingit, but on the upper 
streams were made by themselves from cottonwood-logs. In 
some places bark canoes were used, which at the present day 
seem to be dispensed with altogether, and log-rafts are used 
instead. From description, some of the bark canoes formerly 
in use appear to have been similar in type to those still used on 


Fic. 17. Bark CANOE, CANADIAN YUKON TYPE, 


the Canadian Yukon, having high, narrow, projecting prows 

and sterns, flat bottoms, and the bark put on in longitudinal 
: 2 . ; 

strips (Fig. 17). The canoes in almost universal use among the 

Casca tribe are made of moose-hide stretched on a framework 

of wooden ribs, but in former days bark was more used than 
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skin. These hide canoes have to be kept beyond the reach of 
dogs, which, when hungry, sometimes destroy them. Snow- 
shoes are indispensable to the Tahltan, and are of three types, 
generally of excellent workmanship. All have wooden cross- 
bars, and the babiche is of dressed caribou-hide cut very fine. 
The most common type is that called the “shovel-nose;” and 
another common kind is the “sharp-nose”’ or so-called Casca 
snow-shoe. The third variety I did not see, but from descrip- 
tion I infer it is similar to a wide type used by some of the Car- 
rier and Chilcotin.t. Dogs are as indispensable to the Tahltan 
as snow-shoes, and large numbers of them are kept. At the 
present day they are mongrels, some of them still showing 
traces of the old Indian breed. When the snow is good, they 
are hitched to wooden sleds of a kind similar to those used by 
the Carrier, and are thus employed for transporting supplies, 
camp outfit, game, etc. At other times of the year they are 
used for packing, loads in proportion to the size and strength 
of each dog being lashed to its back. Canvas panniers, much 
after the style of saddle-bags, are used for placing the load in. 
The Tahltan do a good deal of ‘“‘tumping,” and I have met 
travelling-parties of as many as fourteen men, women, and 
children, and as many dogs, all carrying loads of various sizes. 
The “tump-line”’ used is made of hide, and is of the ordinary 
type. Although a number of Tahltan can ride and pack horses, 
having worked in white men’s pack-trains, etc., they are not a 
‘horse’? people, and it was said that the total number of horses 
owned by the tribe in the fall of 1903 was two only. For the 
conditions of their country, dogs are considered much more 
serviceable, being easily kept, and able to go over muskeg and 
on ground where horses could not travel. Besides, the long 
winters, comparative scarcity of feed, and the winter trapping- 
excursions of the Indians, all help to prevent the keeping of 
horses. The Tahltan are not inclined to agricultural pursuits; 
and, even in those places where certain crops could be success- 
fully raised, practically nothing is grown by them. 


* See A. G. Morice, Notes on the Western Dénés, p. 152, Fig. 141; or the 
aihza, p. 153. 
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War. — It seems that war was not a prominent feature of 
Tahltan life in the olden time. However, I heard of one war 
with the Tlingit of Juneau which lasted several years; and at 
the conclusion of peace a count was made of people killed on 
both sides, resulting in the acknowledged loss of several more 
men by the Tlingit than by the Tahltan. Another war is 
spoken of, in which the mixed Tlingit of the Iskoot River were 
killed or driven from their homes; and other bands on the 
Lower Stikine suffered severely by frequent raids of the Niska, 
who seem to have been very bold and persevering in their attacks. 

GaMeEs. — The principal game at the present time is card- 
playing, acquired from the whites. Lehal, which appears to 
be played in the same way as among the southern tribes, is also 
in vogue. Another game, now little practised by the Tahltan, 
but still common among the Casca, is that also formerly in 
vogue with the Carrier, Chilcotin, Shuswap, Thompson, etc. 
It is played with about thirty-five small sticks in the same way 
as among the Thompson Indians, and described by me in ‘‘ The 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia.” Among the latter 
tribe, however, the winning stick was marked with a single 
ring; while among the Tahltan the winning stick has four 
rings, —three together, and one apart. The bags used for 
holding the sticks are of a quite different type from those used 
by the Thompson and other southern tribes. 
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Fic. 18. PIcTURE-WRITING OF THE TAHLTAN. 


PiIcTURE-WRITING. — The drawing of pictures on bark, or, 
more generally, on the blazed wood of trees, is common among 
the Tahltan, to judge from the number seen along trails and 
at camp-sites. At the end of the picture, or underneath it, is 
often written the person’s name, as most of the young Tahltan 
can write their English names in text letters. I got the exact 
meaning of one of these pictures (Fig. 18) from the Indian 


1 Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Vol. 1, pp. 272, 273. 
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who made it, which is, ‘‘ Tom, using a raft, shot three geese.” 
It was drawn with charcoal on the trunk of a tree at a camping- 
site near the lake just south of Lost Creek. A goose wrapped 
in balsam-twigs was suspended from the end of a pole just 
above the notice. This was intended as a present to a party 
following, that was expected to camp there. I have not noticed 
rock-paintings in any part of the country. 

BuriaAL-Customs, Etc.—The Tahltan at the present day 
bury in the ground, and erect little board houses over the 
graves. They seem to collect the bodies in regular graveyards, 
as I did not notice lone graves here and there on the plateaus, 
as are often to be seen in the Chilcotin country. Until of late 
years the totem or crest of the deceased was carved or painted 
on all grave-boxes. Although the Tahltan have had no white 
priests or instructors resident among them, there do not appear 
to be any shamans or shamanistic observances. 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. — The tribe has recognized chiefs; 
but these do not seem to have any very great influence, nor do 
they take any very prominent part in affairs. Chieftainship is, 
or at least was, hereditary. Strange to say, the man who right- 
fully should be chief of the Tahltan cares nothing for the posi- 
tion, and has for the last twenty years lived hundreds of miles 
away, among the Thompson River Indians. The reverse of 
this is the case with a Shuswap from Canoe Creek, who has 
been living for the last twenty-five years with the Casca, among 
whom he is married, and has a family. The Tahltan were 
organized in clans corresponding to family groups of the 
Tlingit. As far as I have been able to learn, three clans existed 
among the Tahltan: viz., (1) Wolf, (2) Brown or Grisly 
Bear, and (3) Raven. Among the Tlingit, each clan is sub- 
divided into a number of groups, each having one or more 
totems or crests of its own. Each of these groups lived origi- 
nally in a different place, and possessed its own special hunting 
and fishing grounds, apart from and independent of the others. 
Several of these groups were represented among the Tahltan, 
all of them having been introduced through intermarriage with 
Tlingit of the Lower Stikine, Wrangel, and Juneau. Most of 
the present-day Tahltan are representatives of the Wolf and 
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Raven clans, the Grisly Bear people having, it is said, died out. 
I heard of the following groups as still existing among the tribe: 


1. Nanea’i, belonging to the Wolf clan. Crests: Brown Bear, Dogfish, 
and Killer-Whale. The name is said to mean in Tlingit “ up- 
stream,” ‘‘above,” or “those above.” It is claimed that the 
original home of this group was at or near the mouth of the 
Stikine River. 

2. Katcadé’s, belonging to the Raven clan. Crest: Toad. This group 
takes its name from a place called Katc, and all those members of 
it now living at Wrangel are partly of Tahltan descent. 

3. Tokxlawe’des, said to mean in Tlingit “ancient” or “ original peo- 
ple.” This group is now extinct in Wrangel, but some members 
survive among the Jahltan. 


Descent among the Tahltan is through the maternal line. 
The Casca are said to be organized paternally, and have no 
clans and clan groups, so far as I could learn. The Tahltan 
do not belong to any particular region, and have been visited 
only at rare intervals by missionaries of the Catholic Church. 


‘ 
A PAWNEE RITUAL OF INSTRUCTION. 
BY GEORGE A. DORSEY. 


HE ritual or poem here presented is supposed to have 

been recited by grown people to children during the 

winter. Often it would be recited several times during a night, 
in order that the children might learn it. 

The lines are conceived of as having been spoken by the 
first mother, the Evening Star. The belief is also implied that 
the Rabbit would interpose and offer a way contrary to that 
suggested by the Evening Star. Thus the Rabbit is supposed 
to have suggested that if people should stumble while walking 
on the earth, they would die; but the Moon sided with the 
Evening Star, and said that there would be many ways for 
people to stumble, and many ways to produce death. The 
poem has been transcribed and translated by Mr. JAmes R. 
MurigE from a phonograph-cylinder, and was chanted by 
Woman-newly-made-Chief, a Skidi. 


. Listen, the girl in distress walks to and fro on top of the mountains. 

. Listen, the girl’s ears tremble, as she runs to and fro, listening. 

From the girl is truly descended a fine tribe of people. 

. There are left behind grass lodges. 

. They rub their backs upon the poles of the lodges. 

. Many buffalo shall be consecrated, and shall be carried one by one 
at the foot of the hill. 

. Yonder are high hills and low, covered with waving grass. 

. Now listen, pay attention, they give out their words in their own 
tongue. 

9. Yonder on the slopes of the willow-covered hills is a cave. 

10. Turtle shall speak and say, “ We will destroy you.” 

11. Now I make holy this Comanche who is brought into the lodge. 

12. Meat shall be taken from the back of the buffalo. 

13. The rays of the sun shall enter the lodge. 

14. Burnt-offerings of flesh and human beings shall be made. 

15. The earth then shall become a plain. 
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16. When this shall happen, people shall see the streams as bows. 

17. You shall live under the heavens, and move about over the land as 
a tribe. 

18. Then the people shall come together, and all shall live as one people. 

19. The earth shall be fruitful. 

20. The owl; the owl. 

21. You shall go to the ravines. 

22. The carcass of an animal that has been eaten to the bone. 

23. The spotted rabbit had his way, like a warrior, and he counts coup 
upon the enemy. 

24. The mouths shall look round. 

25. The noise of sticks and voices shall move to and fro. 

26. May the fathers wave the sticks! 


NOTES. 


1. The girl is supposed to be the first human being on earth, which is 
in accordance with the well-known Skidi belief. She is conceived of 
as standing on the top of a mountain, looking in every direction to see 
if she may discover any other human being. ‘The name for the girl in 
Pawnee is Choraki, meaning “rains standing,” for she was brought 
from the west, the home of the Evening Star, by the rains. 

2. The girl’s ears tremble or vibrate; that is, she moves her ears in 
each direction to discover, if possible, voices of people. She hears 
songs of birds and running streams of water. Leaves rattle on the 
trees, and even grass rustles under her feet, as she walks about. 

3. Thus meaning that the girl is the mother of mankind. 

4. That is, the first habitation built by Skidi was a grass lodge. 
This is in accordance with Skidi mythology, where many references are 
found which point to the priority of the grass lodge over the earth lodge. 

5. Reference is made to the time when, after the people had multiplied 
and there were many grass lodges, the buffalo followed them, scratching 
their backs on the poles of the abandoned lodges. 

6. Mythology of the Pawnee contains innumerable references to the 
consecration of some part of the buffalo to one or the other or all of 
the gods to which reference is made in this verse. 

7. Meaning that in after years they will ascend the high hills to look 
for buffalo. 

9. This verse contains the words which are referred to in the eighth 
line; reference being made to the voices representing the animal power 
within the caves, within the hills, and within the mountains. 
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10. Reference is here made, of course, to that part of Pawnee cos- 
mogony which describes the flood caused by the Turtle in order that the 
four monsters might be destroyed. \The turtles especially aided by 
crawling under their feet, causing them to fall toward the four world’s 
quarters. The special hidden meaning of the verse is that later people 
shall destroy one another, and especially that human sacrifice shall be 
offered to the Morning Star. 

11. This line is considered authority for the custom of sacrificing 
human beings. As the sacrifice is taken into the lodge, the priest is sup- 
posed to receive it and pronounce it holy by pronouncing the name 
of the Morning Star. It is interesting in this connection to note the 
fact that the Comanche are explicitly mentioned, for the Skidi word 
for Comanche means “ People-above-others.” 

12. Reference is made to the preparation of thin slices of meat from 
the back of the buffalo, to be jerked. ‘This meat is for the feast in con- 
nection with the sacrifice of the human being to the Morning Star. 

13. Only part of the idea is presented in the verse. The full expres- 
sion would refer to the sun’s rays as entering the lodge and touching the 
earth near the consecrated person, and next touching the consecrated 
person; for, until the sun’s rays have touched the consecrated one, the 
sacrifice may not take place. 

14. The offerings are to be made to the gods in heaven, of course. 
The Skidi word for “ offering,” kiritsu, is also used for the sweat-lodge, 
in which they consider that they offered themselves, along with their 
prayers, to Tirawa. . 

15. That is, the hills and the mountains shall disappear, in order 
that people may look far out over the country. The idea is implied that 
after the sun’s rays have touched the earth, the hills and mountains shall 
appear again, for the sun has caused the mists to disappear, and the hills 
and valleys appear sharp again. 

16. That is, bows and arrows shall be given to the people, with which 
they may kill game, offerings, and also human sacrifices. 

19. Reference is made not alone to the earth; people also are to 
multiply. 

20. The owl shall be known as the wise and learned one, and is to 
be the pattern of the priest; like the owls, they are to chant their ritual 
in the night. 


21. Arriving there, you will find the remains of animals; for ani- 
mals, too, like men, will die. 
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23. Reference is made to the Rabbit spoken of in the introduction, and 
is a star which stands in the sky in the northeast, just east of the Milky 
Way. 

24. Meaning that they shall have plenty to eat, and their mouths 
shall be round and open with shouts and songs. 

25. The sticks spoken of in this line represent really the arrows 
which the spectators shoot into the maiden who is to be sacrificed to the 
Morning Star while she is standing upon the scaffold; while the voices 
refer to the war-cries they utter while they are directing their arrows 
towards her. 

26. That is, the ceremony shall be given by the fathers of the calumet 
pipe-sticks which are to be waved over the children, who are thereby to 
be blessed by Tirawa. The pipe-sticks, two in number to represent the 
male and female element, are supposed to have come originally from the 
Evening Star, the wife of the Morning Star, the mother of the girl re- 
ferred to in the first line of the poem, and who may be regarded as the 
spirit of fertility. As she presented originally the pipe-sticks to human- 
ity, she makes possible increase among men. 
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CHEROKEE STAR-LORE.* 


BY STANSBURY HAGAR. 


CCORDING to the Cherokee, every living object on 
A earth is the descendant of an ancestor in the sky, who is 
represented by some star or group of stars. From that an- 
cestor it has received all its characteristics; indeed, the ances- 
tor is definitely said to be the only real object of its kind. 
Its earthly descendants are regarded as mere shadows or 
reflections, or, perhaps more properly, emanations. It natu- 
rally follows that the celestial prototype has complete power 
over its children, to whom it is united by an irresistible bond 
of sympathy based on similarity. He who desires to accom- 
plish anything with reference to an animal must first evercome 
the magic power, peculiar to each species, which it possesses as 
a birth-right received from its celestial ancestor. This can 
only be accomplished by propitiating the invisible ancestor; 
that is, by establishing a sympathy with it, which will enable 
him who does so to acquire a more than human knowledge of 
its secret powers. The bear-hunter, for example, must thus 
propitiate the Celestial Bear before setting out to pursue the 
animal; for all bears are invisible to the hunter when they lie 
on their backs with the soles of their feet up, unless the hunter 
has learned the magic power of their species. There is little 
doubt but that this interesting doctrine of the celestial proto- 
type was general among the American Indians; and that, as 
in Peru,? it is based upon the idea of a universal all-pervading 
spirit of life, the Mother of all things. In accord with it, 
every living animal must be represented by some star, and star- 
worship must have been the prevailing aspect of American In- 


* Notes collected amongst the North Carolina Cherokee for the late R. G. 
Haliburton, Esq., in 1898. The author’s thanks are due to Mr. James Mooney 
of the U. S. National Museum for corrections of Cherokee words. 


* STANSBURY Hacar, Peruvian Astronomy (in course of publication), Chapter 
en Cult, and Symbol. 
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dian religion.‘ But either this doctrine was never followed to 
its logical conclusion among the Cherokee, or many of the stars 
representing objects of lesser importance were forgotten, for 
the modern Cherokee assign names to but few of the stars and 
constellations. Their reasons for assigning these names can 
generally be explained as based on similarity of form or color, 
or on relationship between the position of the heavenly object 
and some seasonal characteristic of its supposed terrestrial rela- 
tive. Where such reasons are easily seen, there is evidently no 
necessity to explain by transmission the existence of similar 
names attached to the same stars among other tribes; on the 
other hand, when such similarities are associated with arbitrary 
symbols difficult or impossible to explain, they afford by their 
nature as strong evidence as can be obtained of the transmittal 
of such concepts from one tribe to another. 

The Cherokee generally regarded the sun as a woman, the 
moon as her brother, reversing their usual sex among the In- 
dians; but the orbs were thought of rather as the residence of 
the celestial brother and sister than as their actual persons, a 
view also held by the Indians generally. However, the beau- 
tiful girl of the sun was said to have been visited at night by a 
man whom she failed to see. Against his second coming, she 
blackened her hands with seven burnt corn-cobs, and, when he 
arrived, rubbed the black upon his face, whence the spots on the 
moon. Mooney gives this legend in more extensive form.’ 


The Sun was a young woman, and lived in the east, while her brother 
the Moon lived in the west. ‘The girl had a lover who used to come 
every month in the dark of the moon to court her. He would come at 
night, and leave before daylight; and although she talked with him, she 
could not see his face in the dark, and he would not tell her his name, 
until she was wondering all the time who it could be. At last she hit 


* Mooney, in his valuable work Myths of the Cherokee, p. 231, states that 
the animals originally went from the earth-world to the sky. Those on earth 
now, with a few exceptions, are not descendants, but weak imitations. This is 
the only statement upon which the writer’s information differs from Mr. Mooney’s, 
except in minor details. Possibly the original animals descended to earth, and 
later returned to the sky. Possibly the present animals are not descendants, but 
emanations, like the rabbit. 

2 Myths of the Cherokee (Washington, 1902), pp. 256, 257. 
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upon a plan to find out: so the next time he came, as they were sitting 
together in the dark of the asi (sweat-lodge), she slyly dipped her hand 
into the cinders and ashes of the fireplace, and rubbed it over his face, 
saying, “‘ Your face is cold, you must have suffered from the wind,” and 
pretending to be very sorry for him; but he did not know that she had 
ashes on her hand. After a while he left her and went away again. 

The next night, when the Moon came up in the sky, his face was 
covered with spots, and then his sister knew he was the one who had been 
coming to see her. He was so much ashamed to have her know it, that 
he kept as far away as he could at the other end of the sky all the night. 
Ever since he tries to keep a long way behind the Sun; and, when he 
does sometimes have to come near her in the west, he makes himself as 
thin as a ribbon, so that he can hardly be seen. 


This legend is repeated by the Eskimo, and in Panama, 
Brazil, and northern India. Elements of it are found also 
among the Cheyenne and on the Thompson River.1 


“Some old people say that the moon is a ball which was thrown up 
against the sky in a game a long time ago. “They say that the two 
towns were playing against each other; but one of them had the best 
runners, and had almost won the game, when the leader of the other 
side picked up the ball with his hand, —a thing that is not allowed in 
the game, — and tried to throw it to the goal, but it struck against the 
solid sky vault and was fastened there, to remind players never to cheat. 
When the moon looks small and pale, it is because some one has handled 
the ball unfairly, and for this reason they formerly played only at the 
time of full moon.” ? 


This indicates the truth of a suggestion made by several 
writers, that the Indian ball-game was originally an actual imi- 
tation of celestial motion, the ball representing the sun or moon. 


“When the sun or moon is eclipsed, it is because a great frog up in the 
sky is trying to swallow it. Everybody knows this, even the Creek and 
the other tribes; and in the olden times, eight or a hundred years ago, 
before the great medicine-men were all dead, whenever they saw the sun 
grow dark, the people would come together and fire great guns and beat 

* Mooney, Myths of the Cherokee, p. 441; Hartey, Moon Lore (London, 
1885) ; Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo (London, 1875) ; Nery, Land 
of the Amazons (New York, rgor); Terr, Thompson River Traditions, p. 62; 


KROEBER, in Journal of American Folk-Lore, July, 1900. 
* Mooney, Ibid., p. 257. 
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the drum, and in a little while this would frighten off the great frog, 
and the sun would be all right again. 

“The common people call both Sun and Moon Nuifida, one being 
“Nufida that dwells in the day,’ and the other ‘Nufida that dwells in 
the night;’ but the priests call the Sun Su’talidihi’ (‘ Six-Killer’), and 
the Moon Ge’’yagu’ga, though nobody knows now what this word 
means, or why they use these names. Sometimes the people ask the 
Moon not to let it rain or snow.” 


The morning and evening stars seem not to have been 
distinguished. It was probably the planet Venus which was 
called the “Great Star,’ another natural and general name 
for it among the Indians. At the beginning of the world 
it appeared first of all the stars, as it still does when evening 
star. It was closely associated with the Pleiades, and with 
that mighty mythological being, the Great Horned Rabbit. In 
the ‘‘ Popol Vuh” also it appears before the sun, and in Peru 
seems to have been regarded as older than that luminary. 

As among many other tribes, the most important constella- 
tions were Ursa Major and the Pleiades. Of the seven stars 
known to us as the Dipper, the four in the basin form a bear 
(yanu), which is pursued by three (or, as some say, seven) 
hunters (anikanati), represented by the three stars of the 
handle. ‘The middle hunter carries a pot (ti’sdi) in which 
they are going to cook the bear when killed. Bruin issues from 
his den (ustagalini, Corona Borealis?) in spring. ‘The hun- 
ters pursue him across the sky in summer, and kill him in 
August. The honey-dew which falls then comes from his fat, 
which they are trying out over a fire. 

A variant relates that a party of hunters, having killed a 
large bear, camped, made a fire, and cooked some of the meat. 
After eating this, they started home, carrying what remained 
of the carcass. As they journeyed, they noticed that the land- 
scape was gradually rising in front of them; but they kept on, 
and in this manner reached the land of the sky. Next evening 
people on earth first saw the seven stars of the Bear. If you 
watch them closely, you will see that they are hunters, carrying 
a load of bear-meat on their backs. They must carry it for- 
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ever now, because they have lost their way, and will eternally 
circle around and around, but will never find it again. 

The writer has discussed elsewhere the points of interest in 
this legend of the celestial bear, whose seasonal position eter- 
nally corresponds with the features of the legend.* It was 
general from the Point Barrow Eskimo on the north, to the 
Pueblo on the south;? and, singular as it is that these stars 
should have been associated with the same animal in the Old 
World and in the New before the time of the first-known inter- 
communication, there seems to be little doubt of the fact that 
this interpretation was common to both continents. 

The Pleiades were pre-eminently dancers, and, as in almost 
all parts of the world, stars having power over rain and the 
harvests. To the Cherokee they were known as Unadatsugi 
(‘the Group”) and Anitsutsa (“the Boys”). Seven boys 
came together to practise shooting with bows and arrows. 
They used a bundle of corn-cobs as a target, sometimes pene- 
trating as many as five cobs at a time. They would continue 
to shoot until all their arrows were discharged; then they would 
gather them up, move the target farther on, and renew the 
match. They kept this up till their mothers grew weary of 
it, and told them, that, if they must keep shooting at things not 
fit to eat, they must go elsewhere to do it. So the boys went 
away around the side of a hill, and disappeared. They re- 
mained away so long that their parents at length became 
anxious, and searched for them. Soon they perceived the boys 
dancing the feather-dance in a circle, accompanied by the 
sound of an ancient drum (ahuli). But the parents noticed, 
that, as they danced, they were gradually rising higher and 
higher from the ground. In alarm, they picked up poles and 
tried to knock the boys down, but they were already too high 
to be reached; and they continued to dance, gradually ascend- 
ing higher and higher all the while, until at last they were but 
specks in the sky. As they were rising, their parents called to 
them in vain, urging them to return. They only replied, ‘‘ We 
have found a place now where we can shoot as much as we 


* Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. xt, pp. 92 et seq. 
* CUSHING, statement to author. 
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please.”” ‘Thus they became the Seven Stars of the Pleiades; 
and the drum, the nebula near one of those stars. There were 
seven stars for seven days; then one fell to earth, leaving a 
fiery trail. All the Indians gathered together to know what 
this might mean. They found that the star had become a 
bearded man, who sat down and warned them of the coming of 
the flood. He remained on earth seven years, and then disap- 
peared, leaving his footprint on a rock. ‘The stars are still 
called the Seven Stars, although there have since been but six. 
The Seven Stars possess greater magic power than any other 
stars, and, if not propitiated by the feather-dance, they might 
cause cold weather and injure the crops. Each dancer in this 
feather-dance held in his hand seven eagles’ plumes of different 
colors. [he Cherokee used to estimate their years by the num- 
ber of times the Pleiades were in a certain position at a certain 
time of night. They also determined the seasons by observing 
their position at sunrise and sunset, for so the Great Rabbit 
taught them to do. In ancient times there was a dance each 
month in honor of the morning star and the Pleiades. Time 
for planting was marked by their heliacal rising in May; when 
they culminate, the leaves begin to fall. 

Mooney gives the legend with some slight changes, and adds 
that one of the boys was knocked down by a pole, but struck 
the ground with such force that he sank into it, and the earth 
closed over him. His mother came every morning to cry over 
the spot, until the earth was damp with her tears. At last a 
little green shoot sprouted up, and grew day by day until it 
became the tall tree that we now call the pine; and the pine is 
of the same nature as the stars, and holds in itself the same 
bright light.1_ The Iroquois repeat the main features of the 
legend.2, The Blackfeet believe the Pleiades to be boys who 
ascended to the sky because their fathers gave to their sisters, 
instead of to them, the yellow skins of the buftalo-calves that 
they had slain.? Mooney. states that the Kiowa call the Ple- 
iades the star girls. It is probable that they are also repre- 

1 Mooney, Myths of the Cherokee, pp. 258, 259. 


2 ERMINNIE SmiTH, U. S. Bureau of Ethnology, 2d Report, p. 80. 
3 American Antiquarian, May, 1893, p. 149. 
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sented by the dancing girls in the beautiful Algonquian legend 
of Algon and the Stellar Maidens. They, the daughters of a 
star chief, descend from the sky in a basket to dance in circles 
on the prairie, tossing a brilliant ball from one to another. 
They are secretly observed by Algon, a young warrior, who 
wears a white falcon-feather on his head. He eventually cap- 
tures the most beautiful of them, whereupon the others re- 
ascend to the sky.'_ The Susis of Morocco connect this con- 
stellation with dancing girls. According to the Greeks, these 
girls were the first to introduce the circular dance.” This dance 
symbolizes the rhythmical movement of the heavens, which 
seems indeed to have been the original basis of dancing. The 
Pleiades were a peculiarly suitable group to represent this 
symbolism, partly because their alignment naturally suggests 
that of a group of dancers, but principally because their unique 
appearance, and their position in the sky with respect to seed- 
time and harvest, made them in many parts of the world the 
season-makers of what was perhaps the earliest calendar.* The 
existence in America of this Pleiades calendar, which seems 
to have preceded both the lunar and solar calendars, is clearly 
indicated in Peru and Mexico, as well as in this Cherokee 
legend. The name “group” or “heap,” applied to the Ple- 
iades in many parts of the world, is readily explained by their 
form. The-seventh lost Pleiad, recognized in both Orient and 
Occident, probably refers to the seventh star, which, though 
of the sixth magnitude, while its companions are of the third 
and fourth, may be seen by strong sight or in a clear atmos- 
phere. It has been suggested that this seventh star may for- 
merly have been brighter; at any rate, the difficulty of seeing * 
it, except under the most favorable conditions, may have given 
rise to a legend of its temporary disappearance, which the 
later conventionalized version translated into a permanent 


This legend is given in its most poetic form in DoMENECH’s Deserts of North 
America. See also ScHootcrart, Hiawatha Legends, pp. 116 et seq. 

? Hauisurton, How a Pygmy Race was found, p. 25; PAYNE KNIGHT, Symb. 
Lang. of Anc. Arts & Myth, pp. 148, 149. 

° See the researches of R. G. HaLipurTON in New Materials for the History of 
Mankind, Biake’s Astronomical Myths, etc. 
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effacement. Seven is the most sacred number among the Cher- 
okee, perhaps because it represents the seven regions of the 
cosmos, — the four cardinal regions, up, down, and centre. In 
the Iroquois myth the brightness of the seventh star is dimmed 
because of his desire to return to earth. The bundle of corn- 
cobs at which the boys shoot suggests the granary, which is the 
symbol of this constellation in Peru and China. 

The fall of the seventh Pleiad, connected with the Deluge, 
possibly based upon the fall of a Taurid meteor, is echoed in a 
Mexican legend which describes the fall of the six ‘stars called 
tzontemocque. ‘They seem to refer to the culmination of the 
Pleiades in November, at the time of the Deluge.t The Deluge 
legend in Peru and other parts of America, as well as in the 
Euphratean region, is based simply upon the annually returning 
rainy season.’ 

In what seems to be a fragment of the Cherokee origin 
myth, before there were any stars in the sky the Great Rabbit, 
who was horned, told the people to watch the eastern sky by 
night, and they would see the Great Star rise. Then he told 
them that seven days later, when the Great Star was overhead, 
the seven stars of the Pleiades would appear. Until then the 
Great Star was the only star in the sky. So the people watched 
this star to know when the Seven Stars would rise; and, while 
they were waiting for them, the Great Rabbit directed them 
to make a great feast, with dances and all kinds of food, in 
honor of their coming. As they first appeared in spring, when 
all the people were happy, they were hailed with joy, and were 
greatly loved and reverenced. The Great Rabbit then told 
the people that the Great Star had been sent as a messenger to 
announce the coming of the sun; the Seven Stars, to warn them 
of the approach of the Deluge. 

The Great Rabbit was the largest and brightest of all the 
rabbits. He was drowned in the Flood; but the present race 
of rabbits sprang up after the Flood subsided, from the pieces 
of his body that were washed ashore. 

This evident association of the Great Horned Rabbit with 
the Pleiades and with the Flood is interesting, first, because 


* Codex Tell. Rem. 
? Peruvian Astronomy, chapter on Mythology. 
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of the relation between the latter two elsewhere; second, be- 
cause, while in South America the stag alone represents ‘Taurus, 
in Central America and Mexico that constellation is symbolized 
by both stag and rabbit, but the rabbit has acquired the horns 
of its partner. North of Mexico the author has failed to 
find any direct relation between the rabbit and Taurus, except 
in this Cherokee legend; but alike in Mexico and through the 
greater part of the United States, the rabbit is one of the chief 
personages in tribal mythology. In Peru also the Pleiades 
indicate the coming of the flood or rainy season in November. 
They float over the waters, and re-appear triumphant after the 
subsidence of the rains. In one version of their Deluge myth 
a shepherd of llamas is verbally warned of the coming rains 
by his flock.2 One more feature of the Cherokee Pleiades 
legend deserves attention; that is, the palm-tree which in 
Mooney’s variant grew up on the spot where the seventh Pleiad 
fell to earth. In Peru, Scorpio, the constellation opposite to 
the Pleiades, is depicted as atree. It is probably identical with 
the cocoanut-palm of the Indians on the Amazon, and with the 
cedar-tree of the Osage.® 

The Cherokee recognize two dog-stars, Sirius and Antares. 
They guard opposite points of the sky, where the Milky Way 
touches the horizon. Both are never seen at the same time, 
but one or the other is always visible. The tradition is that 
souls, after the death of the body, cross a raging torrent on a 
narrow pole, from which those of the evil-doers and cowardly 
fall off, and are swept to oblivion in the waters below.t Those 
who succeed in crossing go eastward, and then westward to the 
Land of Twilight. They follow a trail until they reach a 
pass beyond which the trail forks. There they encounter a 

* Peruvian Astronomy, Taurus chapter. 

* Ibid., chapter on Mythology. 

° Ibid., Scorpio chapter. 

* Brinton denied the existence among the American Indians of any contrasted 
concept of good and evil, and regarded as not indigenous any legends in which 
such concepts appeared; but to the author’s mind, while the American Indians 
certainly did not emphasize this concept as our theology does, especially on the 


ethical plane, they nevertheless distinguish good and evil, as do every people 
above the grade of savage. 
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dog (gili’), who must be fed, otherwise he will not permit the 
soul to pass. Having left him behind, the soul continues to 
follow the trail until it encounters another dog, who must also 
be propitiated with food. The unfortunate soul who is insufhi- 
ciently provided with food for both dogs, having passed one, 
will be stopped by the other. The first will not permit him 
to return, and he will be held a prisoner forever between the 
two animals. 

The trail which the souls follow is probably the Milky Way, 
generally known among the North American Indians as the 
*““ Path of Souls,”’ over which they pass from earth to the land 
of souls, though the Cherokee of to-day do not seem to use that 
name for it. The pass would then refer to the points where 
the Milky Way touches the horizon. At both of these points 
it actually forks; and, according to a legend widely known 
among the Indians of the Southwest, one class of souls follows 
one fork, another class another. Beside these forks, as they 
alternately appear on the southern horizon, are located the two 
dog-stars, Sirius and Antares. The Skidi Pawnee furnish a 
similar tradition, to the effect that souls, after death, are re- 
ceived by a star dwelling at the northern end of the Milky 
Way. He leads then northward across the earth to the point 
where the Milky Way touches the horizon, then places them 
upon it, — warriors upon the dim and difficult arm, women and 
those who die of old age upon the brighter and easier path. 
The souls then journey southward. At the southern end of the 
celestial pathway they are received by the Spirit Star, and there 
they make their home. 

It is not difficult to recognize Antares in the Spirit Star at 
the southern end of the Milky Way. ‘This star has been the 
peculiar star of the dead in the Euphratean region, Peru, Gua- 
temala, and many other parts of the world.? 

In Sirius as the Cherokee dog-star we encounter again the 
same identity of name in Oriental and Occidental tradition as 
met us in Ursa Major. Undoubtedly, on the face of it, the 
simplest explanation of this identity would seem to be modern 


2 Dorsey, Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee (Boston, 1904), p. 57. 
2 Peruvian Astronomy, chapter on Scorpio. 
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European influence, especially as in this case we have no evi- 
dence of the use of the name among the Cherokee until cen- 
turies after contact with Europeans. Moreover, Mooney 
doubts the indigenous origin of any portion of this Cherokee 
legend of the journey of souls. On the other hand, the dog- 
star is intimately and consistently associated with concepts not 
only of widespread distribution among the American Indians, 
but unquestionably indigenous in at least some localities. Again, 
the mythological elements with which the name is associated 
suggest no general modern European parallels. They are the 
property of the Indians. Similarities between Oriental and 
Occidental astronomical symbols in Peru, and to a lesser degree 
in other parts of America, are of frequent occurrence; but the 
Oriental analogies usually belong to a period long preceding 
that of the modern European discovery and exploration of 
America. 

The Maya and Huichol had a scorpion constellation, prob- 
ably indigenous, which, with the former probably, and with the 
latter certainly, included Antares. The Huichol also repre- 
sented two dogs among their constellations, one of which occu- 
pies the position of Sirius. 

As to the log-bridge, the Peruvian tradition connected with 
the Aquarius asterism was, that souls, on their journey to the 
spirit-world, cross a broad river, the Milky Way, on a narrow 
hair bridge; others say they are carried over the river by some 
black dogs. In Mexico the dead were borne across the river 
of souls on the backs of two little red dogs. In the mouth of 
each of these animals a stone was placed as a tribute. The 
Hindus and Peruvians had a similar tradition.? 

Another Cherokee legend relating to the Milky Way declares 
that there were once two hunters in the sky, — one who lived in 
the north and hunted big game, another who lived in the south 
and hunted small game. The former became jealous of the 
latter, and one day, perceiving the southern hunter’s wife grind- 
ing corn into meal, he seized her and carried her away from 


1 : ° . ; . 
LuMuHoLrz, Symbolism of the Huichol Indians; Peruvian Astronomy, chap- 
ters on Taurus and Scorpio. 
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the corn-beating place far across the sky to his home in the 
north. Her dog ate the meal that was left, then followed her 
across the sky; and the food fell.from his mouth as he ran, 
forming a trail of meal, the Milky Way. But when the 
northern hunter arrived home with his southern captive, such 
was the spell of her presence that the weather became warmer 
and warmer, until all the ice in that region began to melt. At 
length the northern hunter could no longer endure the heat, so 
he was compelled to release his prisoner. She returned home 
with her dog, and the weather in the north resumed its normal 
aspect. 

This is, of course, a season legend, eternally repeating itself, 
like that of the Celestial Bear, the southern wife being the 
American Proserpine, — the summer which is carried each year 
into the region of the north, and returns each year to the south, 
whence she came. The hunters were no doubt represented by 
stars in or near the northern and southern ends of the Milky 
Way; the southern woman and her dog, by others. Seasonal 
legends are found among other North American tribes, but not, 
so far as the writer knows, in form suggesting this legend. 
According to Mooney, who gives a variant of it, the Milky 
Way is called Gi-li’-utsan stanunyi (‘‘ Where the dog ran’’).1 
There is a similar Greek legend. 

Another Cherokee constellation is Ganestni, the wooden box 
in which the daughter of the sun was placed after her death 
from the bite of a venomous serpent. It is not identified. 
The lengthy legend, probably stellar throughout, is given by 
Mooney.? It reveals the existence in the Cherokee heavens of 
a mighty horned serpent, the Uktena, which recalls a similar 
celestial type in Mexico and Peru, —a type common through- 
out American Indian mythology. Somewhere in the Great 
Smoky Mountains there is said to be a cave in which two im- 
mense rattlesnakes lie sleeping. They are believed to have 
some good influence over the Cherokee. 

The Hyades become the Arm, — a human arm bent from the 
elbow. A certain man, having broken his arm, grieved much 


* Myths of the Cherokee, pp. 259, 322. 
? Ibid., pp. 239, 252 et seq., 297. 
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to feel that he was now useless in hunting and war. He left 
his home, and wandered eastward to meet the rising sun. Some 
time after this, people on earth saw the Hyades appear for 
the first time, and they recognized in them the arm of this man 
who had wandered into the sky-land because he was crippled 
and useless on earth. The Osage recognize an Arm constella- 
tion, but it has not been identified. 

The three stars of Orion’s belt are the Three Magicians or 
Little Men, — invisible wonder-working spirits possessed of 
superhuman power. ‘This name for these stars is too sugges- 
tive of the three Magi of Catholic tradition, also connected 
with these stars, to escape the suspicion of missionary influence, 
especially as no native legend accompanies the name. A simi- 
lar Micmac tradition of the Three Kings is evidently of Euro- 
pean origin. 

Comets and meteors are called atsil tluntt’tsi (“fire pan- 
ther’), probably because they move so rapidly, and because 
their trail resembles the frosty breath of the panther. The 
meteoric shower of 1833 is said to have presaged to the tribe 
the dire misfortune which followed in the tragic “ removal of 
the Cherokee” in 1838. The rainbow they regard as the 
tongue of the Celestial Serpent drinking water. 


A VAST NEGLECTED FIELD FOR ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH. 


‘BY HARLAN I. SMITH. 


HE territory roughly included in the area known as ‘‘ The 

Great Plains,” ‘The Plateau Region,” and ‘“‘ The Bar- 

ren Lands,’’— which forms such a vast portion of the North 

American Continent, — in my opinion, offers an extensive field 

for co-operative archeological research, since its prehistoric 
ethnology is practically unknown. 

Its historic ethnology has recently received attention at the 
hands of energetic, trained anthropologists. Its prehistoric 
ethnology, or archeology, however, has been neglected, possibly 
because modern ethnological problems in that area have held 
the attention of visiting anthropologists, or perhaps for the 
reason that, on all that vast area, comparatively little literature 
or other material was available. Few archeological sites are 
known, and literature on the whole subject is scant, even clews 
to sites being of rare occurrence in papers on other subjects. 
Archeological specimens from the region in question, both in 
museums and in private hands, are not numerous; and those 
that do exist show a narrow range of forms, and, with few 
exceptions, have little or no individuality. All these facts have 
no doubt contributed to the causes of this deplorable neglect. 
A further reason was probably the supposition that the region 
was uninhabited until comparatively recent times; that it was 
an area where only a few finds could be expected as a reward 
for the persevering toil of the investigator; and that such finds 
would be of only a few types, of crude technique, and of a low 
order of art. 

Some archeological work, however, has been done in this 
area, notably in Wyoming, but by anthropologists chiefly inter- 
ested in problems relating to the ethnology of the present 
peoples. 
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The scarcity of archeological specimens from this vast area, 
and the dearth of literature on the whole subject, may be due 
to the fact that until recently no one fitted to collect or to write 
has visited the region, it having been occupied by white people 
only lately, and not even visited by them until comparatively 
recent times. It must also be remembered that the lumbermen, 
cattlemen, miners, and railroad men, who have made up a 
large percentage of the white people who have been in the ter- 
ritory, belong to a shifting population, not given to the exami- 
nation, much less to the preservation, of archeological objects; 
while until very recently the number of farmers and settlers has 
been small. These stable people, having homes, possess means 
of caring for such specimens as appear to them interesting. 
Had they been in the region for a longer time, or even in 
greater numbers, we might have had more data upon which 
to work. 

On the other hand, the scarcity of archeological material 
’ may be due to the comparatively recent occupation of the area 
by Indians, or to a sparse population, if not to both of these 
causes. It is quite possible that the Plains were not thickly 
populated before the introduction of the horse, the acquisition 
of which, no doubt, gave a great impetus to migration through- 
out the entire Plains area. 

The area, more particularly but roughly defined, includes 
the western half of the Dakotas, all of Nebraska, the western 
third of Kansas, Oklahoma, a wide strip north and south 
through Texas, all of Colorado except a small portion in the 
southern part of the State, Utah with the exception of a small 
area in the southeastern part, Nevada, Wyoming, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and the vast adjacent portion of the British possessions. 
It includes, among great natural divisions, the upper valley 
of the Missouri, that of the Platte, the Upper Arkansas, the 
Great Basin, the Upper Columbia Valley, the Yukon Valley 
except near the mouth, the Mackenzie Basin, and the area 
draining into Hudson Bay. Linguistically the area embraces 
all of the territory inhabited by the peoples of the Kiowan and 
Kitunahan stocks, and the greater part of the areas inhabited 
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by those of the Siouan, Shoshonean, Caddoan, Athapascan, and 
Algonquian stocks. The Siouan, Shoshonean, and Athapascan 
areas correspond to that part of the region regarding which 
_we are in perhaps the greatest need of archeological data. 

This whole area separates, or is in part bounded by, the 
Pueblo and cliff-dwelling culture-area, that of the Mississippi 
Valley, that of California, and those of the North Pacific coast 
and the plateaus of Washington and southern British Columbia 
as now outlined. An exploration of it would probably exactly 
define the limits of these culture-areas and the presence or ab- 
sence of an intermediate culture area or areas. 

It must be remembered that pottery of certain well-known 
kinds is one of the great characteristics or marks of individual- 
ity of the Pueblo area and of the prehistoric culture of the 
Mississippi Valley and forest area to the northeast, while, on 
the other hand, no ancient pottery is known from the California 
area or the Northwest coast. Both of these latter regions 
are so well known, that the absence of pottery, or at least its - 
great scarcity, is determined; but its presence in the wide north- 
ern area of the interior of British America is possible. It is 
true that pottery has been found in Alaska which closely resem- 
bles that from the adjacent portion of Siberia. The art of 
making it may have come from Siberia; so that it does not 
necessarily lead us to expect to find pottery in the Upper Yukon, 
the Mackenzie Basin, or, in general, in the Canadian North- 
west. 

In 1904 I called the attention of the Anthropological Club 
of Harvard University to the need of archeological investi- 
gation in the area lying between the plateau region of southern 
British Columbia and the cliff-dwelling and Pueblo region of 
the Southwest, pointing out at the same time the absence of pot- 
tery in the former area, its great development in the latter, and 
the interest which we have in defining the line separating the 
region where pottery was made from that where it was not 
made. 

The need of archeological work in this vast territory is felt 
by students of historic ethnology. As has already been men- 
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tioned, they have started well in working up the area, and they 
would certainly be interested in the prehistoric relations of their 
problems. The length of time the various parts of the area 
have been inhabited, the history of every culture that has 
developed there, the modification of such cultures as may have 
been brought into the territory, their causes, and the migrations 
into and round about over the area, —all these may be men- 
tioned among the problems to be solved. 

It is true that in this region we may hardly expect to find 
archeological material comparable to that found in the South- 
west, Mexico, and Peru, especially the kind that would appeal 
to architects, artists, travellers, and students of modern his- 
tory. But, however entertaining it might be to contribute to 
these subjects: it is the professional duty of the archeologist 
work is not done solely to meet the needs of those interested in 
these subjects; it is the professional duty of the archeologist 
to reconstruct prehistoric ethnology even in fields that are held 
to be barren or largely so, and negative results are helpful in 
arriving at a knowledge of the prehistoric ethnology of the 
whole of our continent. 

Judging from what we know, however, we may expect to 
solve a number of problems by working over this area. It 
would seem advisable to conduct this archeological work in 
co-operation with students who are investigating living tribes; 
for a study of the modern Indian of a certain spot throws light 
on the archeology of the region, and an understanding of the 
antiquities of a given place is helpful in the study of its natives. 
Furthermore, by this system, the continuity of historical prob- 
lems is met by a continuity of method. 

In selecting successive fields of operation, it would seem best 
to continue explorations in an adjacent area, sufficiently distant 
from those already examined to present new conditions and 
give promise that new facts may be discovered, possibly a new 
culture-area. At the same time a new field of operations should 
be so near, that no unknown culture-area may intervene. Thus 
the limits of culture-areas may be determined and new areas 
be discovered. This method of continuing from past fields of 
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exploration makes valuable the experience gained there in each 
successive field, while the discoveries in every new region may 
always lead to a better understanding of the areas previously 
explored. If the results obtained in an area are not yet printed, 
the light thrown upon them by later work is at once available 
for the original publication. 

In accord with this plan, it would seem best that those ex- 
plorers who are familiar with the Pueblo and cliff-dwelling 
region should examine the adjacent part of this vast area, espe- 
cially in Kansas, where remains of pueblos are known to exist, 
and in the basins which drain into the Colorado and the Rio 
Grande. To define the limits of Pueblo culture would cer- 
tainly be of interest to them, while at the same time their ex- 
ploration in the adjacent country would add to the data needed 
by their co-workers. 

In like manner the anthropologists of California are no 
doubt nearly as familiar with the prehistoric ethnology of 
Nevada as are those interested in the Pueblo region. Probably 
they will be more interested in it; and from their active investi- 
gation of the cultures of the prehistoric inhabitants of their 
State, who depended so much upon that natural product the 
acorn, we are led to look to them for the examination of the 
region between California and the great Canon of the Colo- 
rado. It would seem best that those who have explored in the 
Lower Columbia Valley and the plateau region of Washington 
and southern British Columbia should push their investigations 
eastward throughout the area drained by the Columbia and the 
Snake, thus attempting to define the eastern limits of the Pla- 
teau culture, to bound it, and to further our knowledge of it. 
Again, the explorers of the Mississippi Valley are perhaps best 
fitted to investigate the western limits of the culture found there. 
Some of these individuals are already interested in the prehis- 
toric migrations of the Mandan, who are thought to have taken 
a northwesterly course from the Mississippi to the Missouri. 
The Historical Society of North Dakota has begun an inves- 
tigation of the antiquities of its own State. Therefore archexo- 
logical investigations in North Dakota may probably be largely 
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left to that society. The Historical Society of Nebraska has 
expressed a desire to advance archeological research in its 
State, and possibly it may be akle to explore even more than 
that part of the field. 

From another standpoint, the ethnologists interested in the 
historic Indians might take up prehistoric ethnological work, — 
students of the Siouan groups in the Siouan area, those of the 
Shoshonean group in the Shoshonean area, and students of the 
Athapascan group in the Athapascan area. By following this 
line of investigation, the work of just these_men would clarify 
the problems of the whole situation. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN THEORY OF INDO-EUROPEAN 
ORIGINS. 


BY ERNST RICHARD. 


OR a long time comparative philology seemed to be the 
only science which interested itself in the problem of the 
relationship and origin of the nations that spoke the so-called 
Indo-European, Indo-Germanic, or Aryan languages. The 
field of the young science was so rich in unexploited treasures, 
that it was some time before investigators began to question the 
correctness of its first conclusions, and to discover that linguistic 
evidence did not afford sufficient foundation for anthropological 
or ethnological theories, and that language alone could not tell 
us the history of the civilization of a period from which no 
written tradition, no monuments of stone or metal, have been 
preserved. 

The fine diagrams that adorn our school and college text- 
books, intended to represent the pedigree of the Indo-Euro- 
peans, cannot be made to agree with the results of science, no 
matter what arrangements of “branches” are tried. Jou. 
ScHMIDT offered his ingenious ‘‘ Wellentheorie,’”’ which was 
greatly admired by his colleagues, but which failed to carry 
with it universal conviction. Compromises have been made, 
other theories have been advanced, and what once was accepted 
almost as an axiom has been so discredited, that to-day hardly 
any philologist dares talk of one ancestral nation as having 
spoken the original language from which all the Indo-European 
languages have been derived, and of which they may have 
formed, at a remote time, only slightly varying dialects. It 
must be said, to the credit of the philologists and of their sci- 
ence, that this revision of first assumptions is not due to outside 
criticism, but that, by patiently following their own methods, 
they have found the fallacy of the hypotheses of the founders 
of the science, and, with almost suicidal intellectual honesty, 
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they have given up long-cherished theories. Surely a science 
which, by applying its own methods, has been able to discover 
the error of its most respected results, cannot be declared bank- 
rupt, as has eagerly been affirmed to'be the case by some outside 
critics. 

The strengthening of national feeling in ae second half of 
the nineteenth century has given to the question of the origin 
and the relationship of civilized nations an extraordinary prom- 
inence in the interest of wider circles; and the problem has been 
taken out of the cool atmosphere of scientific investigation into 
the heat of public controversy, of national pride and inter- 
national antagonism, and, last but not least, of the rivalry of 
specialists. 

It has been said that the whole problem in itself is worthless, 
that even a satisfactory solution is of no value, and that the 
search for it is only the craving of national, or, rather, racial 
vanity. But the search for our origins has a deeper motive 
than national vanity: it is a very important element of religious 
feeling. The man who tries to prove his descent from what he 
believes to be the superior race takes the superior mind of this 
race to be the emanation or manifestation of the spirit of the 
universe. It is a more spiritual modification of the biblical con- 
ception of the chosen people; from this authority he derives his 
mission as the leader of the nations to a better, a higher life. 
If this be vanity, it is at least a kind of vanity nobody need be 
ashamed of. 

Of course, this emotional aspect of the question cannot find 
the approval of objective science, but it is at the bottom of what 
is called the “anthropological conception of history,’ which 
for the present seems to be in the ascendancy. To push aside 
these tendencies by characterizing them as “ dilettantism ” will 
not be sufficient, for its representatives do not find their follow- 
ing with the half-educated only. They are not to be defeated 
by pointing at an insufficiency of facts from the scientific point 
of view, since they claim that “‘ emotional intuition,” that “ im- 
mediate knowledge,” to be an equal factor with reason aid 
experience in the structuré of science. Even a scientist of estab- 
lished renown cannot entirely avoid being influenced by this 
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modern tendency, not only when he leaves the pale of his spe- 
cialty, but sometimes even in judging of facts in his own sci- 
entific field of investigation. The influence of his racial predi- 
lection, unconscious as it is, does not work in one direction only; 
for sometimes the scholar, whenever his conclusions seem to be 
favorable to his own nation and race, is filled to such a degree 
with a fear of appearing partial to his own relations, that, from 
over-conscientiousness, he refuses to give them what is right. 

While we find these tendencies, perhaps, at work mostly 
among German authors, still the prophet of the new school is 
a Frenchman, Count GOBINEAU; and the race question was 
first brought to public attention shortly after the Franco- 
German war, by another Frenchman, DE QUATREFAGES, who, 
with all his authority as one of the foremost anthropologists, 
“‘ promulgated the theory that the dominant people in Germany 
were not Teutons at all, but were directly descended from the 
Finns.” 4 

This general interest may be the reason why, in spite of the 
apparent inability of finding a satisfactory solution, the igno- 
rabimus of many investigators has not been accepted, and 
renewed efforts have been made to reconcile the results of the 
different sciences. I speak of different sciences, for the ques- 
tion of Indo-European origin has long ceased to be a monopoly 
of comparative philology. The philologists themselves, recog- 
nizing the inadequacy of their science to cope with the problem, 
began to consult anthropology, and, more recently, archeology. 
This seems to increase the confusion. No matter how com- 
petent an authority a representative of any one of these sciences 
is in his own specialty, he is a layman as to the other two studies ; 
and, even if he has made himself sufficiently familiar with the 
facts of the other sciences, he is looked upon with suspicion by 
those of the ‘“‘other shop.” It is indeed sad to see some of 
the authorities ridicule and belittle the efforts of an author be- 
longing to another science, and berate his ignorance, while the 
critic himself betrays at least an equal lack of familiarity with 
the commonest facts of the other’s specialty. In a late review, 
for instance, I find a great anthropologist sitting in judgment 
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on a book dealing with the present question. He is probably 
quite correct in his anthropological objections; but the assertive- 
ness of his style leaves a bad taste in the mouth when we find 
that he himself is so innocent of the linguistic aspect of the 
question that he still believes Sanskrit to be the language nearest 
to the primitive Indo-European mother-tongue. 

It is instructive, but discouraging, to see the way in which 
the Fachautoritdten tear to pieces, for instance, Lupwic WIL- 
SER’S recent book... I have no doubt—=%in some instances, 
where I am able to judge for myself, I know —that many of 
his assertions are scientifically not well founded; still, this 
man put forth the theory of the Scandinavian origin of the 
Indo-Europeans twenty-four years ago, before any one else, 
and he has maintained it almost alone these many years, until 
now it is accepted by many of the best authorities. Outside of 
the specialists, the book has been very favorably received, and 
will have a greater influence in shaping the views of the edu- 
cated reader than will its critics. If it is really impossible for 
any single man to gain sufficient control of the facts of the three 
sciences, would it not be advisable to abandon this animosity and 
fierce rivalry, and rather let a number of unprejudiced anthro- 
pologists, archeologists, and philologists join in an investiga- 
tion as to whether the results of the different sciences cannot be 
harmonized ? 

The difficulty of getting a clear view of the subject from a 
short presentation of the recent development of the theory of 
Indo-European origins, as it appears in German publications, 
has made it seem necessary to me to give so much space to gen- 
eral considerations. The race theories have now for some 
years commanded a great deal of interest outside of scholarly 
circles in Germany, especially under the impulse of such books 
as Houston STEWART CHAMBERLAIN’S “ Die Grundlagen des 
XX. Jahrhunderts.” The conclusive work for the last cen- 
tury has been done by O. SCHRADER, who, in his two standard 
works,” gives a comprehensive view of the history of the prob- 

* Die Germanen (Eisenach and Leipzig, 1904). 

* Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte (second edition, translated by Jevons), 
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lem, and his reasons for placing the origin of the parent lan- 
guage in the lowlands of the Volga River. 

The more extensive studies of our problem published in 
Germany in this century are inclined to agree that southern 
Scandinavia, Jutland, and the country south of the western Bal- 
tic Sea, form the locality where the people who first spoke an 
Indo-European language developed their racial peculiarities, 
or, at least, were living before they branched out to spread over 
Europe and Asia. We may call this the Scandinavian theory 
in a wider sense, leaving the question open whether we shall 
ever be able to confine the supposed Urheimat to the boundaries 
circumscribed by the purest representatives of the ‘‘ Indo-Euro- 
pean type”’ in southern Sweden. The first important publica- 
tion of the century was that of Maruarus Mucu.! It was 
followed by an extended article by Gustar KossinnNa.2 The 
last contribution is by HERMANN Hirt.? Since Hirt’s book 
represents the latest phase of the problem, I think it best to 
make his argument the centre of this survey.* 

To begin with the name “Indo-Europeans.” I prefer to 
use this term, as it has the widest scope. The use of the term 
‘“‘ Aryans” for the whole group is undesirable, in spite of all 
tradition and the part the name plays in anti-Semitic contro- 
versies, since this term is restricted to the Indo-Iranian group. 
The term “‘ Indo-Germanic”’ owes its origin to the opinion that 
the Indian Aryans and the Germanic nations formed the ex- 
treme ends of the line of nations, and not to the national vanity 
of the Germans, as RIPLEY insinuates. But it seems to hurt 
the sensibilities of some non-Germanic nations, so it may be 
just as well to agree on “Indo-European.” At all events, phil- 
ology has taught us that to call the whole family, or its ancestors, 
Aryans, is decidedly wrong; and certainly anthropologists, who 


1 Die Heimat der Indogermanen im Lichte der urgeschichtlichen Forschung. 
Berlin, 1902. i 

2 Die indogermanische Frage archaeologisch beantwortet (Zeitschrift ftir 
Ethnologie, Berlin, 1902, Vol. xxxIv, pp. 161-222). 

® Die Indogermanen, ihre Verbreitung, ihre Urheimat, und ihre Kultur (Strass- 
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deny the existence of a racial unity altogether, should not insist 
on using it, as it will give rise to misunderstandings. 

Of course, the search for the cradle of the Indo-European 
family of nations presupposes the belief in the existence of an 
Indo-European race or type anthropologically distinct. No- 
body will contend that there is an anthropological relationship 
of the nations speaking the Indo-European languages to-day; 
but it is equally certain that these languages have a common 
origin, and that there must have been a nation who spoke that 
original language with some dialectical variations, and who 
must have brought it to those parts of the globe where its 
branches are used in historical times. Indeed, for most branches, 
this immigration is within the reach of historical evidence, or, 
at least, of very sound prehistoric reasoning. These immi- 
grants were of a long-headed, blond, and tall type, —traits 
which are found in their greatest purity to-day in southern 
Scandinavia, Jutland, and northern Germany. What RIPLEY 
concedes to be the fact for Europe — that the traits which he 
calls Teutonic “have become distinctive of a dominant race all 
over Europe’ ! — holds good as well for the representatives of 
the Indo-European language family in Asia. Moreover, anthro- 
pological evidence, supported by legendary tradition, mythol- 
ogy, and literature, — which represent gods and heroes as blond 
and tall, — permit the conclusion that there has been a conquest 
by a race with such characteristics. In speaking of Indo- 
Europeans in this essay, we mean, therefore, not the nations 
who speak one of the related languages of that family, but the 
immigrants or conquerors who spread this language over Eu- 
rope and parts of Asia. 

Since philology has discarded the view that Sanskrit rep- 
resents the most archaic form of language, — that is, was most 
closely related to the original Indo-European language, — the 
defenders of the Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans have lost 
their strongest point; and, of all the arguments brought forth 
in favor of this view, only one is thought by recent writers 
worthy of consideration. This is the influence, pointed out 
by Jou. Scumint, of the Babylonian duodecimal, or rather sex- 
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agesimal, system of numbers, on the decimal system of the Indo- 
European languages. ‘‘ But,” says Hirt, “the Babylonian 
culture is so old, and its influence is so extensive, that any cur- 
rent starting from there may have reached Europe. Indeed, 
we must say, that this civilization is so momentous, that a resi- 
dence of the Indo-Europeans in the mountainous regions of 
the Mesopotamian frontier would lead us to expect much more 
decisive influences than those comparatively meagre ones in the 
numeral system.” ? 

It would take too much space to show that the assumption 
of a northern origin would make the grouping of the single 
branches, and the wanderings to be assumed, fit into the whole 
of known historical facts and linguistic conditions to a much 
higher degree than would any other theory. Discussing Rat- 
ZEL’S theory that ‘‘a single migration never has led to a lasting 
expansion of habitation,” Hrrr finds that a separated racial 
branch will preserve its nationality under especially favorable 
conditions, as they are offered, for instance, by mountainous 
regions. He points out that we find the southern Indo-Euro- 
peans exclusively in mountainous regions, whither they were 
forced to retire from the fertile plains on account of the lack 
of supplementary migrations from the parent stock. Here, 
after generations, over-population forced them to descend again 
into the plains. Besides, there were climatic reasons to rec- 
ommend the higher regions to the northern settlers, their cooler 
climate giving them a better chance of acclimatization, while 
perhaps the smaller number of primitive inhabitants facilitated 
the adoption of the language of the new-comers.? 

Accordingly, Hirr finds the original home of Indo-Euro- 
peans in the territory where they form the greatest continuous 
mass; that is, the region comprised to-day by northern France, 
Germany, and western Russia. At a certain time the western 
wing of Indo-Europeans, speaking the western languages, might 
have lived west of a line from Konigsberg to the Crimea, since 
the equation for the name of the beech-tree (Ger. Buche, Lat. 
fagus, Celt. Bacenis silva, Greek, gyros) places them within a 


1 Hirt, |. ¢., pp. 177 et seq. 
* bids (pp. 179 et seq. 
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region where the beech-tree is indigenous, the name being trans- 
ferred in Greece to the oak. East, of this line, which would 
make the Vistula River the boundary, we find the East Indo- 
European wing, to which the Letto-Lithuanians (Balts), the 
Slavs, and the Indo-Iranians belong. ‘The relationship of the 
languages makes this original grouping highly probable. If 
we assume that the ethnical expansion will spread equally in all 
directions, the centre of expansion must naturally be the seat 
of the parent tribe, which, in our case, will be the region on 
both banks of the Vistula. Hrrt,! accordingly, is inclined to 
find it very probable that here the home of the Indo-Europeans 
is to be found. But if he takes the Vistula to form a dividing- 
line sufficiently strong to explain the differentiation of the cen- 
tum and satem languages, he can only refer to a secondary 
stage of Indo-European development. 

It is true that the wanderings of all Indo-Europeans would 
find easy explanation from this centre, near which we find 
located the Letto-Lithuanians, who, according to the present 
stage of linguistic research, have preserved the most archaic 
form of Indo-European language. If we would, with Schrader 
and others, place the original home in the steppes of southern 
Russia, the migrations of the Germans and Celts would offer 
almost insurmountable difficulties to an agreement with histor- 
ical and philological facts. 

The results of linguistic science make it certain that the coun- 
try in which the Indo-Europeans originated must have been 
densely wooded. ‘The animals and plants of the northern for- 
ests were familiar to them. The Russian plain has been bare 
of forests, probably from the earliest times, since the squirrel, 
which is not found in the forests of the Crimea, has not been 
able to cross it.” The sea was not unknown to the Indo-Euro- 
peans, and it was a sea in which the eel was living, —a fish 
which is found in the Baltic and North Seas, but not in the 
Black Sea and its tributaries.? 


Hirt, le. p. 184. 
Seibidae peers se 
3 Ibid., p. 186. 
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A very important argument for the lowlands of the Volga 
is taken from the assumption that the parent Indo-European 
nation was nomadic, since, indeed, there would be no room for 
nomads in any other part of Europe. But Hirt offers a con- 
vincing mass of evidence that they were not hunters, nor fish- 
ermen, nor nomads, but had reached the agricultural stage of 
economical development before they separated! Agriculture 
does not need so much room, yet more arable land can easily 
be had by clearing; but, in general, the peasant will protect the 
forest, which furnishes material for tools and fire.2 Another 
fact that speaks against the nomadic life has already been 
pointed out by V. HEHN, who shows that the horse, although 
known to the Indo-Europeans, was not used for riding or 
driving. 

The investigations of KossINNA and MucH introduce ar- 
cheological arguments into the problem. They both come, 
although by different ways, to about the same conclusions. 
They confine the territory in question to the lands surrounding 
the western part of the Baltic Sea, including Jutland, so that 
the original home of the Indo-Europeans and the Germanic 
nations would be identical. Neither Much nor Kossinna thinks 
his results conclusive. But what Kossinna says, especially of 
the spreading of certain northern types of pottery (the spheric 
amphora, the Bernburg type), agrees very well with the conclu- 
sions of the linguists as to the grouping and migrations of the 
branches. The period in which the most important separa- 
tions took part is, in accordance with the results of comparative 
philology, the later neolithic age and the time of transition into 
the bronze age. He assumes an early separation of the eastern 
group, which, during the stone age, still took its abode for a 
time in southern Russia, where the Slavs and the Asiatic 
branches developed.* The archzological conditions warrant 
the assumption of two currents of migrations southwards along 


the valleys of the Elbe and the Oder.* 


1 Hirt, |. c., pp. 242-271. 

? Ibid., p. 190. 

3 GustaF KossinNA, Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Vol. xxxiv, pp. 184 e: seq. 
2c ibid.eps2i2> 
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We have seen that the physical type, which we may well call 
the Indo-European, is found almost pure in southern Scandi- 
navia, Denmark, and northern Germany. ‘There is no reason 
why the results of philology and archeology should not warrant 
us in connecting the people of this type with the Indo-European 
language. They have occupied this territory, as anthropologists 
concede, at least as far back as the earliest period for which 
the beginning of the branching-off may be assumed, and the 
archeological finds show that no break in their culture-devel- 
opment has occurred, no matter how strongly southern influ- 
ences have been at work; while immigration of another anthro- 
pological type is undoubted, still the new-comers have been 
confined to a very narrow strip at the shores of the sea, and 
have not produced any considerable changes. There may be 
anthropological reasons for ridiculing the efforts to combine 
the results of anthropology with those of philology and arche- 
ology, but so far it is hard for a non-anthropologist to see them. 
RIPLEY, for one, fails to make true his promise to show that 
‘all attempts to correlate linguistic data with those derived 
from the study of physical characteristics are not only illogical 
and unscientific, but they are at the same time impossible and 
absurd.” He may possess sufficient data to warrant this 
rather strongly worded statement, but they ought to be given 
in such a way that a person of average intelligence and educa- 
tion, trained in scientific thinking, though not particularly in 
anthropology, might see them. 

The question how these people reached these localities is not 
of importance for our problem. But to suppose that man, at the 
end of the glacial period, may have followed the reindeer, does 
not seem — again in the modest opinion of the layman ready 
to learn better — so absurd, either, as he certainly would have 
preferred to follow his usual mode of life, rather than become 
accustomed to a new environment. And against the contention 
that the reindeer did not live in connection with man in the part 
of Europe in question, there are other authorities that tell us 
of finds of tools made of reindeer-horn, and of bones of men 
and reindeer found in the same tombs. 


* Rrtey, lc, p. 454. 
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The geographical conditions favored the undisturbed devel- 
opment of the blond, tall, long-headed northerners in an envi- 
ronment adapted to the breeding of a sturdy, intelligent race. 
The impenetrable forests and swampy river-valleys prevented 
immigration from the continental side. Though there was 
easier access by sea, no large masses could arrive by that way in 
primitive times. But what kept off the outsider was not sufh- 
cient to hold back the surplus when over-population set in. 
Again and again a part of the population left the crowded 
country, wandering along the river-valleys and the lowlands to 
east and west. We see this process still going on in historic 
times. The Germanic tribes, without exception, have their 
tradition that points to the north, to Scandinavia, as their home. 
We have no right to belittle the value of this testimony. His- 
torical criticism has not shaken it. The length of time must 
not necessarily have extinguished all memory of a past that is 
relatively not so very distant. It is said that lately a caldron 
has been found in Mecklenburg that had been buried for two 
thousand years in a place which popular tradition had always 
designated as a spot where a treasure was hidden. Less time 
may have elapsed between the first written reports of the Goths, 
the Langobards, etc., and the epoch when their ancestors left 
their seats on the Baltic Sea. 

We have seen that Hirt came to the conclusion that the 
home of the Indo-Europeans would be found in a rather vast 
territory, with the mouth of the Vistula as a centre of radiation, 
and that the archaic language of the Lithuanians points to their 
country as the probable region of origin. While he is very 
positive in excluding Asia and southern Russia, he is not very 
explicit in stating his reasons against the valley of the middle 
Danube. Still, even Hirr feels attracted to the Scandinavian 
theory. He himself points out that the fact that Lithuanian 
is the most archaic, the least changed, of Indo-European lan- 
guages, affords no conclusive proof that the Lithuanians must 
live nearest to the place of origin. It may be supposed that 
the Lithuanians immigrated into sparsely settled districts, and 
that therefore their language was not influenced by foreign 
elements. 
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“We do not need, therefore,” he says, ‘‘ to look for the origi- 
nal home of the Indo-Germans just in Lithuania. If, how- 
ever, we look for it in the ancient'Germanic territory, the fact 
should not be overlooked, that the Germanic languages under- 
went marked changes at a rather early period; and this is the 
only reason which keeps me from identifying most decisively 
the original home of the Indo-Germans with that of the Ger- 
manic nations.” ? 

Hirer refers, of course, to the change of accent and to the 
so-called Lautverschiebung, which gives to the Germanic lan- 
guages their distinctive character. He does not find any other 
explanation for such decided changes in language than the 
influence of foreign ethnical elements, a strong admixture of 
people of a foreign language. If there were another race 
living in the eastern Baltic province, circumscribed sufficiently 
above, before the immigration of the ancestors of the present 
inhabitants, it must have been at a period much earlier than 
the epoch in which the Indo-European origins must be placed. 
The immigration of the Alpine type, traces of which are found 
along the shores of the North Sea, may, indeed, have had some 
influence. Though it appears to have been rather too limited 
to explain such strong effects, this invasion seems to have 
occurred about the time of the change from stone to bronze 
implements, and of the introduction of cremation for burial, 
which means a great revolution in religious ideas, — indeed, a 
combination of events which may have convulsed the psychic 
life of the people. 

This may have had some influence on language. However, 
the investigations of WuNpr® permit us to assume other influ- 
ences on the change of language than that of mixture with other 
nations and races. Natural environment and cultural devel- 
opment play, according to his view, an equally important part.? 
As to the change of accent and the permutation of consonants 
of the Germanic languages, he points out that both processes 
extended over an exceedingly long period, and still continued 

= Hing, |. :¢.,. p.. 106. 


2 Volkerpsychologie (Leipzig, 1900), Vol. 1, Part 1. 
* Wont, l. c., p. 397. 
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after the division of the nations, —in the Old High German 
period, for instance. He compares the first, the common Ger- 
manic Lautverschiebung, with the second, the High German, 
which took place in the light of historic times. He cannot 
find that any mixture of race will account for these phenomena. 
“The processes in both,”’ he says, ‘“‘ are too much alike, too iden- 
tical in general tendencies, even in comparison with the analo- 
gous phenomena in other branches of the Indo-Germanic family 
of languages. Furthermore, especially does the second per- 
mutation show only too plainly its spontaneous origin in its his- 
torical expansion. Therefore, although language-mixtures may 
have had their influence on other sides of phonetic development, 
—on vocalism, modulation, accent, rhythm,—those changes 
of the consonants will probably have proceeded from inner con- 
ditions, originating in the language community itself.” 

The acceptance of this theory will remove the stumbling- 
block which prevented the great linguist from accepting the 
Scandinavian theory of Indo-European origins. 

I have purposely omitted the argument based on the construc- 
tion of an Indo-Germanic psychical type. It is here that the 
fancies of the “anthropological historians,” like WOLTMANN, 
make one extremely cautious. Conceded that there be such a 
type, it may find its explanation in the northern origin, but it 
could hardly be used as an argument to establish it. 

The conclusions reached at the present stage of the problem, 
then, appear to be these, —that serious difficulties are in the 
way of the localization of the Indo-European parent tribe, or 
nation, or group, either in Asia, or in any part of Europe out- 
side of the Baltic plain, Jutland, and Scandinavia; that philo- 
logical and archeological considerations make it highly improb- 
able that the people whose ancestors occupied the western Baltic 
shores and their Hinterland for a period reaching farther back 
than the formation of the Indo-European languages, and who 
have preserved the physical type that history and tradition point 
out as the original Indo-European, are the descendants of the 
stock from which the carriers of the Indo-European languages 
branched off to be physically absorbed by other races, while 
their languages survived; and that it is almost certain that 
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southern Scandinavia, Jutland, and the lands between the lower 
Elbe and Oder, contain the cradle of the Indo-European family 
of languages. 

We can accept for this hypothesis the concluding words of 
Hirt: ‘In accepting the northern origin of the Indo-Germans, 
we find the best analogies as to their expansion. ‘Their migra- 
tions are, in their chief traits and in principle, not different from 
those of the Celts, the Germanic nations, and the Slavs. 

“Without having the support of historical testimony, we 
may be allowed to distinguish between two forms of expan- 
sion, — the gradual extension at the boundaries and the expan- 
sion by conquering expeditions. In the fourth century B.C. 
the Indo-Germanic language had undoubtedly spread over the 
whole of northern Europe, from central and eastern France to 
central Russia; while advanced columns had reached, and in 
part Indo-germanized, the three southern peninsulas. At all 
events, the expansion is not uninterrupted. Separated from the 
great stock, the Asiatic branch is located in Iran and India.”’} 

This great gap between the Asiatic and the European mem- 
bers of the Indo-European family may perhaps find an explana- 
tion in the movements of the so-called ‘‘ Alpine” race, which, 


starting from Asia, has crossed the paths of Indo-European 
wanderings. 


* Hirt, Die Indogermanen, Vol. 1, Pp. 196 et seq. 


EINE VILA MIT SECHS FLUGELN. 
EIN BOSNISCH GUSLARENLIED AUFGEZEICHNET UND MITGETEILT 


VON FRIEDRICH S. KRAUSS, 
WIEN. 


NSER Franz Boas erinnerte mich stets aufs lebhafteste an Werner 
Munzinger, dessen Werk tiber die Sitten und das Recht der 

Bogos (Winterthur 1859) auf mich einen so’ tiefen Eindruck machte, 
dass ich den Versuch wagte, ein Seitenstiick dazu mit meinem Buche 
uber Sitte und Brauch der Siidslaven (Wien 1885) zu schaffen. Neben 
anderen mitstrebenden Forschern wie Bastian, Post, Pitré, Gaidoz, 
Gatschet, Mooney und Karl von den Steinen gewann Boas allmahlich 
auf meine wissenschaftliche Entwicklung einen nachhaltigen Einfluss, 
weshalb ich ihm zu seiner bleibenden Ehrung mein Jahrbuch Anthro- 
pophyteia zueignete, dessen ersten Band ein Geleitbrief aus seiner Feder 
schmiuckt. Munzinger ist in seinen besten Mannesjahren ermordet 
worden; Boas dagegen war es beschieden, ausserordentliche Lebensge- 
fahren gliicklich zu tberstehen und mit seinen grundlegenden Ermitt- 
lungen die ethnologische Forschung, zum Uberfluss auch in methodischer 
Hinsicht, allseitig auszubauen. Wenn es heutzutage selbst die verbis- 
sensten Vertreter geheiligter scholastischer Disciplinen in Europa nicht 
mehr laut wagen, Ethnologie und Folklore 6ffentlich zu verhohnen, weil 
unsere Wissenschaft weder auf Lob noch Billigung jener mehr ansteht, 
so ist dies mit ein Verdienst von Boas. Soweit man in der Welt Volks- 
und Volkerforschung hegt und pflegt, erkennt man freudig Boas als 
einen der fiihrenden Geister an, und man feiert ihn, nur er selber feiert 
nicht; im Gegenteil, wir sind zur Hoffnung berechtigt, von ihm noch 
viele und wertvolle Arbeiten und Anregungen zu empfangen. Der fol- 
gende Beitrag mége ihm, gleich den tbrigen hier vereinigten, mittelbar 
als Ausdruck unserer freundschaftlichen Gesinnung gelten, die wir fir 
ihn wegen seiner bedeutenden Leistungen und seines Charakters nahren. 


Die Gebriider Mujo und Halil, so erzahlt unser Guslarenlied, zogen, 
um zu pirschen, ins Hochgebirg und erjagten eine Vila. Das ist der 
stidslavische Ausdruck zur Bezeichnung der in Frauengestalt auftauchen- 
den Baumseele. Im fiinften Abschnitt meines Buches, Volksglaube und 
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religiéser Brauch der Siidslaven (Miinster i. W. 1890, S. 68-109) 
handelte ich eingehend, doch lange nicht erschépfend, tiber den Vilen- 
glauben, musste jedoch davon absehen, die Verbreitung dieses Glaubens 
bei anderen Vélkern zu beleuchten. Das hole ich aber alsbald in einem 
neuen, umfangreichen Buche nach. Man wird aus der grossen Menge 
von Belegen ersehen, dass, wenn ein Glaube, so gewiss dieser allgemein 
menschlich ist. 

Eine Vorahnung davon besass bereits WILHELM MANNHARDT, dessen 
bedeutsames Werk iiber den Baumkultus der Germanen und ihrer Nach- 
barstamme nun in zweiter, leider unveranderter, Auflage erschienen ist. 
Mannhardt zahlt eine langere Reihe von Waldfrauennamen aus ver- 
schiedenen, vorwiegend europdischen Sprachen auf und bemerkt, dass alle 
diese Wesen eine einzige Sippe von Waldgeistern bilden. So kostbar 
seine Funde im einzelnen auch sind, und so voll Geist und richtiger 
Beobachtungen seine Arbeit ist, so krankt sie doch an der Voraussetzung, 
dass sie den Begriff einer Sippe aufstellt, wo keine vorhanden ist. 
Nehmen wir an, dem Globetrotter Leberecht Baum fiele es ein, weil es 
ihm seine Mittel erlauben, alle Volker der Erde zu besuchen und sich 
in jedem Lande durch Ubersetzung seines Namens in die fremde Sprache 
und durch Anlegung der landesiiblichen Tracht zu nationalisiren, zum 
Uberfluss sich tiberall in Photographieen verewigen zu lassen, dirften 
wir seine Hunderte von Bildern als eine Sippe bezeichnen? Bliebe er fiir 
uns nicht immer derselbe Herr Baum, der er war, und als den wir ihn 
seit jeher kannten? 

So und nicht anders steht es mit der Waldfrau im Volkerglauben. 
Es ist immer ein und dieselbe Gestalt, ob minnlich oder weiblich, ob 
gut oder schlecht gelaunt, die uns in verschiedenen Verkleidungen und 
in verschiedenen Abenteuern entgegentritt. Nie verlaugnet sie bei 
naherer Betrachtung ihre wahre Natur, und verstehen wir sie in ihrer 
Urspriinglichkeit, so kann sie uns ebensowenig wie besagter Herr Baum 
oder eine Schauspielerin in verschiedenen Rollen iiber ihr eigentliches 
Wesen tauschen. In diesem Erkennen der Persénlichkeit beruht der Fort- 
schritt der rein folkloristisch-ethnologischen Auffassungsweise. Meine 
Fragestellung ist tiberaus einfach und demgemiss auch die Antwort, 
weshalb eine grosse Menge von Gelehrtheit, die so haufig ermiidet, als 
unnotig wegfallt. Auch die Menschen, die am primitiven Baumseelen- 
glauben festhalten, sind nicht gelehrt und spitzfindig. Um ihr Denken 


zu begreifen, muss man ebenso schlicht und arglos wie sie zu denken 
versuchen. 
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Wir Deutschen haben fiir die Waldfraulein allein an vierzig Namen, 
die Siidslaven bloss zwei, Vila und Samovila (d. h. die allein heimende 
Vila). Ich sammelte die einschlagigen Uberlieferungen von rund drei- 
hundert Vélkern. Die Verschiedenheiten sind unter ihnen nirgend 
wesentlich, sondern jeweilig von der geographischen Provinz bedingt. 
Durch Einsetzung von slavischen Namen koénnte einer ohne weiteres 
einige von Mooney aufgezeichnete irische Sagen den siidslavischen 
Bauern wiedererzahlen, und sie wiirden sie als ihr eigenes Glaubensgut 
betrachten. Nicht viel gréssere Schwierigkeiten fande er bei ameri- 
kanischen Indianern mit der Erzahlung serbischer Vilensagen. 

Bei den Maya in Yukatan heisst z. B. die Baumseele Xtabai (shtabai). 
Hin und wieder wollen Leute an einsamen Platzen in Dérfern und 
Weilern zu spater Nachtzeit ein Weib in Mestizentracht gesehen haben, 
wie sie ihr schdnes Haar mit der Samenschale einer gewissen Pflanze 
kammte. Sie ist allen Eingeborenen unter dem Namen Xache Xtabai 
wohlbekannt. So sich einer diesem Weibe nahert, flieht sie, ihre Schritte 
bald hemmend, bald befliigelnd, bald auf Augenblicke verschwindend, 
bald wieder sichtbar einhaltend, als ob sie einen ihr folgenden Liebhaber 
herankommen lassen wolle. Sobald dann einer im gliicklichen Wahn 
das schone Mestizenweib umarmen zu konnen vermeint, drickt er ein 
Biindel Dornen und Reisig an sich, das auf Spindelbeinen steht, so diinn 
wie die eines Truthahns. Nach solcher Enttaéuschung tberkommen 
dann den elend Betrogenen lange und schwere Leiden, begleitet von 
heftigem Fieber und Aussersichsein, ja, selbst der Tod. 

Die Omaha- und die Ponka-Indianer glauben an ein _,kleines Volk,” 
die Gadazhe oder Ni'kashinga Ma'ntanaha (wilde Leute), die den 
Menschen unter der Haut, ohne sie zu verletzen, Wunden beizubringen 
vermégen (Hexenschuss, Vilenpfeil). Diese Geister hausen in den 
Waldern. Sie verursachen dem ungliickseligen Indianer, der ihnen 
zufallig fern von seinem Stamm oder seiner Ansiedlung begegnet, eine 
eigene Art von Krankheit, indem sie sich seiner bemachtigen (Dorsegy). 

Bei den Cherokee heisst die mannliche Pflanzenseele yunvi usdi (der 
kleine Mann), die weibliche aber selu (das Korn), und sie wird unter 
dem Namen A gawe'la (die alte Frau) angerufen. Wie bei den Ger- 
manen die Waldfrau und bei den Serben die Vila, belehrt auch Agawe’la 
ihren Liebling und erteilt ihm gute Ratschlage. Moonry sammelte 
in seinem beriihmten Werke tber die Cherokee mehrere sehr lehrreiche 
Sagen, die man dort nachlesen mag. Selw deckt sich mit dem deutschen 
Arnkind (Ahrenkind), dem englischen Kirnbaby (Kernkind), dem 
russischen Polevik (Ackerfeldgeist) und natiirlich auch mit der Vila der 
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Serben, die wir aus nachstehendem Guslarenliede als eine Art von 


Wunschjungfrau kennen lernen. 


‘ 


TEXT. 


CRNA TVICA PRIKORILA Muju. 


‘Age sjede, hladno piju vino 
u ‘Udbini u pjanoj medni 
trijes 4ga i vise Cetiri 
i prid njima tri age carove: 
jedno ti je gazi Cejvanaga 
a drugo je kladuski Hrnjica 
a trece je od OraSja Tale. 
Sastale se silne poglavice: 
od Artiéa oba Kurtagi¢a 
a od Biséa Poprzenovitu 
a do njega Struié bajraktare 
a do njega Kraki¢ Osmanaga; 
od Osika Sili¢é Jusupaga, 
Hadzi Omer od Tatar budzaka, 
do njeg Meho starog Cejvanage 
i dva sina Mustajbega li(¢é)kog 
Mehmed rani i DrviSbeg Snjime 
a do njiha Krakié Osmanaga 
i pobro mu Gjulié bajraktare 
i pobro mu Blazevié Omere 
a do njiha Naranovié Huso 
i dva brata dva Uvlakoviéa 
i dva brata oba Kurtagiéa. 


Do njih dedo Strundza Mahmutaga; 


do Cerima vrsnog bajraktara 

i gazija Delibasi¢é Ahmo 
ogrusane i glave i brade. 

Do Ahmeta Sestokriloviéu 

od Pozege grada bijeloga, 

beg Durutbeg i Eminbeg Snjime; 
od Krajine Vidirliji¢é mali, 
od*Budima Omer Velibegoviéu 

i dva pobra oba Cekrkliéa; 

do njih sio Ploganin Alija 
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i od Biséa Kositeroviéu, 

od Posusja Odobasié Suga 

i pobro mu Gojenovié Meho. 
Svije dvori Osman bajraktare. 

U ruci mu éaSa i mjesina 

pa on redom poji krajisnike 

od Hrnjice do najzadnjeg druga. 
O svaéem su sobet zametnuli 

0 junastvu i konjma dobrijem 

i doklen je koji dolazio 

i debela konja dojonio, 

gje je tanku kulu porobio 

i posjeko kuli sahibiju, 

odnio mu gizdavu djevojku. 
‘Age piju, razgovaraju se. 
Mujo Suti, nista ne besjedi. 

Niz vilice poklopio brke, 

pali su mu do puSsaka malih, 

prekrili mu toke na prsima; 

$jaje mu se toke na prsima 

kajno mljesec jeli kroz ogranke. 
A veli mu trides krajisnikce: 
— Jér Hrnjica ne phalis gjogina 

i ne kaze ti svoje junactvo? 
A veli hin buljubagsa Mujo: 
— Progjte me se, moje age drage! 

ja sam trides porobio kula 

a posjeko trides poglovica 

i odnio trides djevojaka, 

ozenio trides bajraktara, 

silazio do Janoka grada 

i Siroke Ungjulurovine, 

dost, ja dost san nakupio blaga, 

vise éu se Cetovanja pro¢i! 
U ta ‘Alil medni na vrata. 

Odvalio vrata u medne, 

mukom slusa ¢im se phali Mujo; 

dok zarete nagojak ‘Alile: 

— Muéi Mujo, i n’jesi za éetu! 

Dok su drugi za te éetovali, 
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junak bio Hrnjica Mustapha! 
Da ti nije tvoga brat ‘Alila, 
da ti nije Cejvanage gazi 

i Osmana mlada bajraktara 

i Taline okovane pale, 

davno bi ti vlasi kindisali, 
nasu bjelu bastisali kulu 

i majku nam u roblje odveli! 
Ve se kani buljubastva Mujo 
pa ga podaj za koga i jeste! 

A na nj Mujo ofi iskola¢i, 
nu baléak mu poljeéela ruka, 
S¢adijase brata pogubiti! 

Ne dadose age kraji§nici. 

Dok zarete Cejvan dédo stari: 

— Oba brata, svoj krajini krila, 
Sto ste s danas mamom pomamili 
prit tolikim dgam i spahijam 
a crnite obraz od krajine?! 

Ako ¢ete mene posluSati 
a vi hajte u gustu planinu, 
ko ¢e lovak bolji uéiniti — 
pa Sto kome bog i sreéa dade 
na kome ée ostat buljubastvo! 

A zavika od Orasca Tale 

— Ako ga posluSat ne éete 
palu ¢u vi razbiti o glavu, 
nek je mirna sva butun krajina! 

Zamukose Mujo i ‘Alile, 
jer Sto rete privariti ne ¢ée 
a stid jih je braée krajisnika 
od serhata i od €enaara. 

Kad u jutro jutro osvitalo 
podignu se Mujo pa ‘Alile 
od ‘Udbine krvave krajine 
prije danka i ranog osvanka 
lov loviti na Kunaru pustu. 

Dobro ti se braéa okrjepila 
garli kahvom i rakijom ljutom. 
na Siroke konje prosjedase. 
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Mujo jase Siroka gjogina, 
spored njega gojeni ‘Alile. 

‘Alil jase bijesna malina, 
Mujo nosi sivoga sokola 
a ‘Alile lutvu tvicu sivu. 

Pa kad bili na Kunaru pustu, 
na Kunaru, zelenu bunaru, 
ondi bjese sestokrila vila, 
ona mi se u jezeru kupa. 

Sagleda je Mujo i ‘Alile. 

Kad vidjose Sestokrilu vilu, 
Mujo pu8sti sivoga sokola, 

‘Alil pusti lutvu tvicu sivu. 
Uvatise Sestokrilu vilu. 

Tuni mi se braca zavadise 
oko one Sestokrile vile. 

Mujo veli: Uphati je moj sokole sivi! 
A besjedi gojeni ‘Alile: 

— A moj brate, buljuba’a Mujo, 
nije soko uphatio vile, 
veCe moja lutva uphatila! 

Tiuni mi se braéa zavadige 
oko one Sestokrile vile. 

Kad se tuni bra¢éa zavadise, 
nuto vidi buljubase Muje, 
on poteze mata zelenoga 

pa udara svoga brat ‘Alila, 
na macu mu srce izvadio. 

‘Alil pade u zelenu travu. 

Nu da vidis buljubase Muje, 
turi vilu za gjogata svoga 
a priveza bijesna malina 
a malina mila brata svoga 
a posjede bijesna gjogina. 

Eto Muje niz Kunar planinu 
i on igje drumom éavlenijem. 

Va kad bio drumu i bogazu, 
va na drumu nalazio tvicu, 
jednu tvicu crnoga gavrana, 

i gavran je prez desnoga krila. 
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Besjedi mu Mujo sa gjogata: 155 
— Va boga ti crna tvica vrana, 
Kako ti je prez desnoga krila? 
— Ja boga mi buljubasa Mujo, 
meni jeste prez desnoga krila 
kao tebi prez tvog brat ‘Alila! 160 
A kad Mujo razumi besjede: 
— Jaoj meni do boga miloga, 
crna mene tvica prikorila 
u Kunari visokoj planini, 
otkud mene turci prikoriti ne ¢e 165 
u ‘Udbini krvavoj krajini 
u kahvama i jo’ madnama! 
Pa se natrag Mujo povratio 
ne bi 1 brata Ziva zastajao 
u Kunari visokoj planini. 170 
A kad Mujo u Kunara dogje 
al mu bratac svijet mijenio. 
A kad vigje buljubasa Mujo, 
on poteze ma¢éa ot pojasa 
i sebe je macem udario 175 
na mata je srce izvadio. 
Tuni oba brata pogiboge 
u Kunaru visokoj planini. 
Utece mu vila u oblake! 
,Llma jos, ja ti je dilje ne znam.” 


VERDEUTSCHUNG. 


WIE EIN SCHWARZER VOGEL Mujo STRAFEND ZURECHT- 
GEWIESEN HAT. 


Zu Udbina in der trunknen Schenke sitzen die Agen beisam- 
- men und trinken kalten Wein, es sind ihrer vierunddreissig 
Agen und an ihrer Spitze drei kaiserliche Agen: der eine ist 
der Glaubensstreiter Cejvanaga, der andere Hrnjica von Kla- 
duSa und der dritte Tale von Ora§je. 

Allda hatten sich die machtigen Hauptlinge versammelt; 
von Ardi¢ die beiden Kurtagié und von Bisée Poprzenovié und 
neben ihm Strui¢, der Fahnrich, und neben ihm Kraki¢é Oma- 
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naga; von Essegg Sili¢ Jusufaga, von Tatar Budzak Hadzi 
Omer, neben ihm Meho, des alten Cejvanaga [Sohn] und die 
zwei Sohne des Mustajbeg von der Lika, der friihgeborene 
Mehmed und mit ihm DrviSbeg und neben ihnen Krakié Osma- 
naga und sein Wahlbruder Gjuli¢é, der Fahnrich, und dessen 
Wahlbruder Blazevié Omer und neben ihnen Naranovié Huso 
und die zwei Gebriider, die zwei Uvlakovié, und die zwei 
Bruder, die beiden Kurtagi¢. Ihnen reiht sich der Greis 
Strundza Mahmutaga an; neben Cerim, dem trefflichen Fahn- 
rich auch der Glaubenskampfer Delibasi¢é Ahmo, dem sowohl 
Haupt als Bart grauweiss erschimmert. An Ahmets Seite 
Sestokrilovié von Pozega, der weissen Stadt, mit ihm Beg 
Durutbeg und Eminbeg; vom Grenzgebiet Vidirliji¢, der Kleine, 
von Ofen Omer Velibegovi¢ und die zwei Wahlbrider, die 
beiden Cekrklié; neben ihnen liess sich nieder Alija von Ploéa 
und Kositerovi¢ von Bisée, Odobasié SuSa von PosuSje und sein 
Wahlbruder Gojenovi¢ Meho. 

Als Mundschenk wartet allen Osman der Fahnrich auf. In 
seiner Hand das Glas und den Schlauch, trankt er der Reihe 
nach die Grenzer von Hrnjica angefangen bis zum letzten 
Gefahrten. 

Uber alles und jedes fiihrten sie Gesprach, [sprachen] vom 
Heldentum und den guten Rossen, und wie weit der eine und 
der andere gedrungen und sein feistes Ross gejagt, wo einer 
eine schlanke Warte ausgeraubt und den Gebieter der Warte 
niedergesabelt und dessen schmucke Tochter entfuhrt. 

Die Agen trinken und unterhalten sich. 

Mujo schweigt, spricht gar nichts. Sein Schnurrbart bedeckt 
ihm die Kinnladen, die Schnurrbartenden fielen ihm herab bis 
zu den Kleingewehren, bedeckten ihm die Buckelknépfe auf 
der Brust; die Buckelknépfe erglanzen ihm auf der Brust, wie 
der Mond durch das Gezweig der Tanne. 

Da sprechen zu ihm die dreissig Grenzer: Ei, Hrnjica, 
warum ruhmst du deinen Falben nicht und hebst nicht deine 
Heldentaten hervor? 

Doch spricht der Rottenhauptling Mujo zu ihnen: Lasst 
mich in Frieden, meine teuren Agen! Ich habe ihrer dreissig 
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Warten ausgeraubt und dreissig Hauptlinge niedergesabelt und 
dreissig Madchen davongeschleppt, dreissig Fahnriche beweibt, 
bin hinabgestiegen zur Burg von Janok und ins breite Ungar- 
land, genug, fiirwahr genug, an Schatzen habe ich angesam- 
melt, von nun ab werde ich die Beuteziige aufgeben! 

Inzwischen [erschien] Halil an der Schenkenttre. . Er riss 
an der Schenke die Tiire in der Breite auf und hérte stumm zu, 
womit Mujo prahlt. Da fiel ihm Halil der Zogling ins Wort: 
Verstumme, Mujo, taugst doch gar nicht fiir den Kriegspfad! 
Wahrend andere fiir dich auf Abenteuer auszogen, so lange 
galt Hrnjica Mustapha als ein Held! Hattest du nicht deinen 
Bruder Halil, hattest du nicht den Glaubenshort Cejvanaga 
‘und Osman den jungen Fahnrich und stiinde dir nicht Tales 
damascirter Pallasch bei, schon langst hatten dich die Italiener 
aus der Welt geschafft, sie hatten unsere weisse Warte zerstort 
und unsere Mutter in die Sklaverei weggefuhrt! Daher, Mujo, 
entsage endlich der Rottenhauptlingschaft und tbergib sie dem, 
dem sie auch gebuhrt! 

Da riss Mujo gegen ihn die Augen grimmig weit auf, seine 
Hand flog ihm rasch auf den Sabelgriff hin, er war daran, den 
Bruder ums Leben zu bringen! 

Das gaben die Agen, die Grenzritter, nicht zu. 

Da fand das Wort Cejvan, das alte Grossvaterchen: Ihr 
beiden Briider, Fittiche dem ganzen Grenzland, was seid ihr 
heut von hellem Wahnsinn ergriffen vor so vielen Agen und 
Rittergutsherren und besudelt schwarz das Angesicht des 
Grenzlandes?! 

Wofern ihr meinen Rat befolgen wollt, so begebt euch in 
das dichte Hochwaldgebirg [um zu sehen], wem ein treffli- 
cheres Gejaid gelingt, und wie es einem Gott und das Gliick 
bescheert [das mége dartum], bei wem die Rottenhauptling- 
schaft verbleiben wird! 

Da schrie Tale von OraSac auf: 

Falls ihr ihm nicht gehorchen mégt, so werde ich meinen Pal- 


lasch an eurem Kopf zerschlagen, damit Ruhe im gesamten 
Grenzgebiet herrsche ! 
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Mujo und Halil verstummten; denn was der sagt, das ist bei 
ihm keine triigerische Rede; es erfasst sie aber auch Scham vor 
den Grenzern vom Grenzgebiet und dem Landrain. 

Als nun am Morgen der Morgen schimmerte, erhoben sich 
Mujo und Halil von Udbina, dem blutgetrankten Grenzland, 
vor dem liebtrauten Tag und frihen Dammerlicht, um im 
wusten Kunargebirge Jagd zu pflegen. 

Die Gebrider kraftigten sich gediegen mit bitterem Kaffee 
und scharfem Branntwein, dann schwangen sie sich auf die 
beiden Rosse hinauf. 

Mujo reitet den breiten Falben, neben ihm der Zogling Halil. 

Halil reitet den wiitigen Kleinfuchs, Mujo tragt den grauen 
Falken, und Halil den Habicht, den grauen Vogel. 

Und als sie auf dem wisten Kunar, beim griinen Gewdsser 
auf dem Kunar anlangten, trafen sie allda die Vila mit den 
sechs Fligeln an, die im See badete. 

Mujo und Halil erschauten sie. Als sie die Vila mit den 
sechs Fligeln erblickten, liess Mujo den grauen Falken, liess 
Halil den Habicht, den grauen Vogel, schiessen. Die fingen 
die Vila mit den sechs Fittichen ein. 

Allhier gerieten die Gebriider um den Besitz jener Vila mit 
den sechs Fligeln in Streit. 

Mujo spricht: Mein grauer Falke fing sie ein! Dagegen 
wendet Halil der Zogling ein: Ei, mein Bruder, Rottenhaupt- 
ling Mujo, nicht der Falke fing die Vila ein, vielmehr hat mein 
Habicht sie eingefangen! 

Allhier gerieten die Gebriider um den Besitz jener Vila mit 
den sechs Fligeln in Streit. 

Als dahier die Briider in Streit geraten, da schau dir mal 
den Rottenhauptling Mujo an! Er zog sein griines Schwert 
heraus und hieb auf seinen Bruder Halil ein; am Schwerte zog 
er ihm das Herz heraus. Halil sank ins griine Gras hinab. 

Nun sollst du mal den Rottenhauptling Mujo sehen! Er 
schob die Vila hinter seinen Falben und band den wiitigen Klein- 
fuchs an, wohl den Kleinfuchs seines geliebten Bruders und 
schwang sich auf den wiitigen Falben auf. 

Da eilt schon Mujo abwarts vom Kunarhochwaldgebirge 
und zieht dahin uber den steilabfallenden Landweg. 
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Als er sich aber auf dem Weg im Engpass befand, da stiess 
er auf dem Wege auf einen Vogel, auf einen Vogel, einen 
schwarzen Raben, und diesem Raben fehlte der rechte Fligel. 

Vom Falben herab spricht zu iam Mujo: 

So Gott dir helfe, du schwarzer Vogel Rabe, wie geht es 
dir ohne rechten Fligel? 

So wahr mir Gott, o Rottenhauptling Mujo, mir ergeht es 
ohne rechten Fliigel sowie dir ohne deinen Bruder Halil! 

Als da Mujo dieser Rede Sinn begriff, [rief er aus]: Weh 
mir bis zum lieben Gott hinan, mich strafte ein schwarzer Vogel 
im Kunar, dem hohen Waldgebirg, wie sollten mich nicht erst 
die Tiirken strafen zu Udbina, im blutgetrankten Grenzland, 
sowohl in den Kaffee- als den Weinschenken ! 

Und Mujo kehrte um, in der Hoffnung, den Bruder noch am 
Leben anzutreffen im Kunar, dem hohen Waldgebirge. 

Als jedoch Mujo auf den Kunar hinaufkam, da hatte bereits 
sein Briderlein diese Welt [mit der anderen] vertauscht. 

Wie nun dies Rottenhauptling Mujo sah, zog er das Schwert 
aus dem Giirtel hervor, stach sich selber das Schwert in den 
Leib hinein und riss sich mit der Schwertspitze das Herz heraus. 

Allhier kamen beide Briider auf Kunar in dem hohen 
Waldgebirg ums Leben. 

Die Vila entfloh ihm in die Wolken! 

“Es gibt noch mehr [von dem Liede], doch ich weiss es dir 
nicht weiter [aufzusagen].” 


ANMERKUNGEN. 


Am 4. Marz 1885 kehrte ich in dem zum Dorfe Ajdanovié des 
Bezirkes (dzemat) Olovo in Bosnien gehérenden Einzelgehéfte des 
katholischen Landmannes Marko Mitrovié ein. Das Blockhaus liegt 
tief im Tannenwalde versteckt und weit ab von den tibrigen Gehdften, 
die ich tibrigens gar nicht sah. Ein Guslar zu Kladanj hatte mir von 
Marko erzahlt, er ware ein trefflicher Sanger, und darum suchte ich 
ihn auf. Marko war bei meinem Anblick zu Tod erschrocken, weil er, 
wie er mir spaterhin gestand, als wir miteinander vertraut geworden, 
im Glauben war, ich wire von der Behirde zu seiner Verhaftung ab- 
gesandt worden. Zur Zeit des Aufstandes hatten ihn drei Wegelagerer 
genotigt, mit ihnen als ihr Trossbub (torbonoXa) im Land umherzu- 
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streifen. Nachdem die drei ermordet worden, sei er wieder heimge- 
kehrt und lebe in Frieden. Marko war damals etwa vierzig Jahre alt, 
kraftig, von untersetzter Gestalt und dunkelfarbig. Er machte auf 
mich den Eindruck eines gutmiitigen Menschen. Fiir die Recitation von 
Liedern nahm er von mir keine Entlohnung an, freute sich aber sehr, 
dass ich frisches Ziegenfleisch mitgebracht. Er schnitt es zu kleinen 
Wirfeln, warf es in einen kleinen Kupferkessel, tat Zwiebeln, Salz 
und Paprika mit etwas Wasser dazu und liess das Mahl an starkem 
Feuer gar werden. Er beteiligte sich daran mit grossem Vergniigen; 
denn da seine Hausleute auf dem Felde und im Walde arbeiteten, war 
das fiir ihn buchstablich ein gefundenes Essen, sonst hatte er sich mit 
einem Stiick Brod und Zwiebeln begniigen miissen. 

Das vorliegende Lied hérte er noch als Knabe —etwa um das Jahr 
1855 — von dem seither schon verstorbenen Herzoglander Milija Rado- 
vanovié zu den Guslen vortragen. Wie man aus seiner Schlussbemer- 
kung erfahrt, war ihm das Ende des Liedes entfallen. Fir uns ist es 
ohne Belang, weil es wohl nur die Totenfeier behandelt haben mag, ich 
aber derartiger Schilderungen genug in anderen Guslarenliedern besitze 
und einige davon auch schon veréffentlicht habe. 

Im Gesprache mit mir unterliefen ihm auch zwei Sprichworter, die 
ich gleich zur Aufzeichnung des Liedes mitnotirte, und die ich hier zur 
Charakterisirung des Mannes wiederhole. Da je pamet do kadije ko od 
kadije sve bi bilo onda dobro ,, Hatte man den Verstand bis zum Kadi, 
den man hat, wenn man yom Kadi weggeht, dann ware alles gut,” und 
Hajduk i vuk pobratima ,,Der Wegelagerer und der Wolf sind Wahl- 
brider.” 

Marko bewahrte im Text den Grundzug der herzoglandisch-ser- 
bischen Mundart, sonst aber dringt stark die bosnische Mundart des 
Bezirkes von Olovo durch, deren Charakteristik die Aspiration der 
Vokale und des p zu ph bildet. Auch & und ¢ werden aspirirt, doch 
tritt dies nicht bestandig und stets klar hervor, weshalb die nahere 
Bezeichnung in der Niederschrift unterblieb. 

V. 32, V. 131 und V. 165 sind mehr als zehnsilbig. Ein wirklicher 
Verszwang liegt nur in Zeile 32 vor, in den anderen zwei Fallen hatte 
sich der Guslar leicht helfen konnen. In V. 106 ist ¢enaara eine dem 
Silbenmasse oder dem Rhythmus zu liebe gemachte sprachwidrige Deh- 
nung, in V. 167 dagegen madnama ein echter Sprachfehler. 

In V. 3 und 4 gibt der Guslar die Zahl der anwesenden Grenzritter 
auf 37 an, die Aufzahlung der Namen zeigt jedoch ihrer um 3 weniger, 
weil Krakié und die beiden Kurtagié zweimal genannt werden (V. 
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12 —V. 18 und V. 9=V. 23). Dass sich aber V. 129 f. mit V. 136 f. 
decken, gehért zu den dichterischen Stileigentiimlichkeiten des Gus- 
larenlieds im allgemeinen, ebenso wie die stereotype Wendung uw Kunari 
visokoj planini. ‘ 

Die Aufzahlung so vieler Namen kommt uns etwas langweilig vor, 
nicht aber dem Guslaren und seinem heimischen Zuhérerkreis; denn 
bei diesen Leuten list jeder Name die — wieder durch Guslarenlieder 
bewahrte — Erinnerung an Abenteuer der einzelnen Helden aus. Mit 
gleichem Interesse mégen wohl die Hellenen dem Vortrag der Rhapso- 
den, die den Schiffskatalog zum besten gaben, gelauscht haben. 

Zu Vers 3 ff. Warum der Guslar gerade diese drei Kampen kaiser- 
liche Herren nennt, ist nicht gut verstandlich, denn alle drei gehorten 
zum Heerbann Mustajbegs, des Befehlshabers der Lika, der zu Udbina 
residirte. Um den Einfallen chrowotisch-magyarischer und dalmatisch- 
venezischer Freischarlerbanden mit Nachdruck zu begegnen, férderte 
die tiirkische Regierung um die Mitte des xvu. Jahrhunderts im sla- 
visch-bosnischen Grenzgebiet die Bildung moslimischer Banden, deren 
Hauptlinge (buljukbase, cetobase) dem Militargouverneur unterstanden. 
Mujo, zubenannt hrnjica (die Hasenscharte), auch trbusina (der Gross- 
bauch) war mit seinem Bruder Halil aus Albanien eingewandert. Als 
Fremdling sass er auf der herabgelassenen Tiire eines Marktladens in 
Kladusa, als eine Rotte von Raubern im Orte erschien, um die Kaufleute 
zu brandschatzen. Die Geschaftsleute waren bereit, die Auflagen zu 
zahlen, Mujo aber griff zu den Waffen, schlug den Rauberhauptling tot 
und verjagte die Gefolgschaft. Durch diese Tat lenkte er die Auf- 
merksamkeit Mustajbegs auf sich, der ihm zur Belohnung die Erbauung 
einer befestigten Warte zu Kladusa erlaubte und ihn zum Cetobaia 
ernannte. Er sammelte eine Schar verwegener Gesellen um sich und im 
Verein mit seinen Unterfiihrern Cej vanaga von KladuSa, Tale von Orasje, 
SuSa von PosuSje und seinem Bruder Halil, den er zum Waffenhand- 
werk erzog, war er wohl zwei Jahrzehnte lang der Schrecken des Nach- 
bargebietes. Von seinen Abenteuern kiinden iiber dreihundert Gus- 
larenlieder. Eine wohlverbiirgte Uberlieferung berichtet, einer seiner 
ihm aufsassigen Waffengefahrten habe seine Flinte mit Dukaten geladen 
und ihn, der als unverwundbar galt, auf diese Weise bei Travnik aus 
dem Hinterhalte erschossen. Unser vorliegendes Lied gibt freilich ein 
anderes Ende des Helden an, indem es wohl ein anderes Ereignis auf 
den beliebten Helden der Guslarenlieder tibertragt. 

Zu V. 28. Sestokrilovié, d. i. der Sohn des mit sechs Fligeln ver- 
sehenen, Als Freund des Prinzen Marko wird Relja, krilatica, Relja 
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der Befliigelte genannt, den ein Agramer chrowotischer Akademiker zu 
einem urchrowotischen Gott erhob. Er ernannte in seiner ,Religion 
der Serben und Chrowoten” (Ausgabe der chrowotischen Akademie!) 
auch Mujo und Halilen zu Gottern. Man muss dem Nationalismus 
soiche Ubertreibungen milde nachsehen. In Wirklichkeit hatten jene 
Helden nichts Gottliches an sich, sondern trugen zur Erhéhung des 
Eindrucks ihrer Persénlichkeit an ihren Panzern aus Goldblech Fliigel, 
die bei jeder Bewegung ihres Tragers klapperten. Der Burgherr von 
Pozega hatte an seinem Panzer gar sechs Fliigel angebracht, und daher 
sein Beiname. Da eine Vila als Baumseele auch fliegen kann, so versieht 
sie der Guslar mitunter auch mit sechs Fliigeln. Es ist zu bemerken, 
dass die Prosatiberlieferung nur Vilen mit zwei Fittichen kennt, und 
selbst die sind fiir gewohnlich unsichtbar. Im Bedarfsfalle sind sie auf 
einmal da. 

Zu V. 39. Die slavischen Moslimen tranken Wein zu jener Zeit 
noch frank und frei. Man bewahrte ihn in Bocksschlauchen auf. 
Alle trinken aus ein und demselben Glas, denn Glas war damals dortzu- 
lande noch eine grosse Kostbarkeit und Seltenheit. 

Zu V. 46. Die Helden riihmen sich der begangenen Mord- und 
Schandtaten, weil solche Handlungen zu ihrem ehrlichen Berufe gehéren. 

Zu V. 55, mljesec fir mjesec; V. 59, hin fir im; V. 67, san f. sam; 
V. 83, ve f. veé oder vielmehr vet; V. 100 fehlt der Auftakt; V. 151, 
152, 156, va fiir ad oder a; V. 157 und 160 prez f. brez oder bez; V. 125 
vidjose f. vidje¥e oder vigjese; V. 79. u ta f. to. 

Zu V. 64. Er beriihmt sich, er habe seine Kampen mit geraubten 
Madchen und Frauen, natiirlich Christenfrauen aus vornehmen Hausern, 
vermahlt, wahrend er doch solche Beute fiir teueres Geld an Liebhaber 
auf dem Markte losschlagen konnte. 

V. 65. Janok ist Ancona in Italien. Die Helden waren gelegentlich 
auch Piraten. 

V. 66. Ungjulurovina—= Ungjurovina—= Ungjurus, Hungaria. 
Breit” heisst Ungarn wegen seiner endlosen Ebenen. 

V. 75 ff. Als Hauptling einer Freiwilligenschar behauptet sich Mujo 
in seiner Wide, solange als ihn seine Rotte als ihren Fuhrer anerken- 
nen mag. Von einer Auflehnung gegen ihn berichtet ein anderes Gus- 
larenlied. Cejvan und Halil mit ihrem Anhang sagten sich im Hoch- 
gebirg von ihm los und zogen selbstandig ins Dalmatische, um eine Burg 
zu pliindern. Mujo blieb mit Suga und einer Schar kampfungewohnter 
Neulinge zuriick. Cejvan und Halil gerieten mit dem Dalmater in 
Kampf und erlebten eine furchtbare Niederlage. Wahrend sie der 
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Dalmater mit seinen Mannen verfolgte, kam Mujo auf einem anderen 
Wege zu dessen unbewachter Burg, plijnderte sie griindlich und steckte 
sie in Brand. Als der siegreiche, doch ermattete Burgherr zuriickkehrte, 
tétete ihn Mujo. Darauf unterwarfen sich im Hochgebirge Cejvan 
und Halil wieder der Fiihrung Mujos. — Die in unserem Liede gefor- 
derte Tiichtigkeitsprobe, welche die Wiirdigkeit der streit@hden Briider 
erweisen sollte, ist als eine Art von Gottesurteil aufzufassen, wie der- 
gleichen éfters vorkam. ,,Gott und das Gliick” entschieden sich jedoch 
gegen beide Briider. Es ist zu betonen, dass bog (Gott) in dieser Ver- 
bindung naher dem altindischen bhagas als, dem jiidisch-christlichen 
Gott (Jehova) steht. Die Helden auf ihren Abenteuerziigen geben 
sich dusserst selten als Moslimen oder Christen. Sie sind sich dessen 
bewusst, dass sie sich mit ihrem Beruf von der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft 
losgesagt ; damit verzichten sie gleichzeitig auch auf deren Glauben und 
verfallen fast ganz dem alten Volksglauben, in dem aber die Baum- 
geister, die Vilen, in ihrer Vermenschlichung die wichtigsten Gestalten 
sind. 

V.119. Lutva oder richtiger utva (denn das / kam hinzu, wer weiss, 
aus welchem dunklen Grunde der Neigung zur Sprachverhunzung), 
heisst eigentlich eine Ente oder sonst ein fetter Vogel. Dem Sprachge- 
brauch der Serben ist das Wort seit Jahrhunderten schon fremd gewor- 
den und fristet noch in Guslarenliedern ein unverstandenes Dasein. In 
meiner Verdeutschung setzte ich dafiir ,, Habicht” ein, hatte aber auch 
Sperber sagen diirfen, denn neben dein Falken richtete man auch Ha- 
bichte und Sperber zur Jagd ab. 

V. 121. Bunar ist unser deutsches Brunnen. Wie aus V. 123 deut- 
lich hervorgeht, gebraucht der Guslar das Wort im Sinne von jezero 
(See), was ihm nicht zu veriibeln ist, weil in seinem wasserreichen 
Wohnbezirke Brunnen in unserem Sinne gar nicht vorkommen diirften, 
und man gewohnt ist, seinen Wasserbedarf aus Quellen und Biachen zu 
decken. 

V. 145. In prosaischer Erzahlung wiirde der Guslar gesagt haben 
sebi za gjogata (sich im Riicken hinter dem Braunen). Die hinter dem 
Reiter zu Ross nach mannlicher Art reitende Frau nennt der Reiter 
zasobica. 

V.150. drumom éavlenijem = auf einem Eisennagelweg. Auf steil- 
abfallendem, felsigem Saumpfade behauptet sich das Ross am ehesten, 
wenn es breite, platte, tellerformige Hufeisen hat, die mit starken spitzi- 
gen Nageln an den Hufen befestigt sind. Die Hufe hinterlassen im 
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Gestein Spuren der Eisennagel, und darum heisst der Weg ein Eisen- 
nagelweg. 

V. 151. ,,Als er auf dem Wege und dem Engpasse war.” Hier ist 
ein Hendiadys. 

V. 153. Der Rabe gilt als ein Ungliicksvogel, der Unheil verkiindet. 
Weil er sich® von Asern nahrt, verachtet man ihn. Mujos Gedanken- 
gang ist: Wenn sich schon das verachtetste Geschépf getraut, mich 
wegen meines Verhaltens dem Bruder gegeniiber zu tadeln, wie werden 
erst die ehrenwerten Kampen bei ihren Zusammenkiinften tber mich den 
Stab brechen! — Dies war auch fiir den Guslaren die Pointe des Liedes 
oder der Erzahlung, und er benannte sie auch darnach, wahrend ich als 
Folklorist den Fang der Vila als den merkwirdigsten Zug in der 
Geschichte betrachte und demgemass dem Lied eine neue Uberschrift 
gebe. 


NOTE ON THE INTERPRETATION OF EUROPEAN 
SONG-GAMES. 


BY WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL, 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


HE survival in Europe of ancient dramatic rites, or, to 
borrow a term applied to the ceremonies of American 
aborigines, of old “dances,” is to be sought in several direc- 
tions; but the most interesting that remain, and in which the 
idea as well as the action is preserved, may be found in the 
“games”? performed by children, who in such performance 
are by no means originators, but only maintainers of usages 
devised for the benefit of older folk. Considering the interest 
of the material, it is not easy to account for the scant attention 
bestowed on the subject. My own collection of English sing- 
ing-games! was accompanied with brief comparative remarks, 
which, although in compass quite inadequate, still remain the 
only attempt at comparative treatment of European song- 
games. In the second edition (1903) lack of space has pre- 
cluded possibility of bringing the account in any degree up to 
date. 

Mrs. ALicE BERTHA GOMME’S2 two volumes contain a gath- 
ering more extensive: while not many important games are 
added, the number of versions is greatly multiplied. One re- 
sult of this publication has been to affect opinion regarding 
the relation of British and American song-games. At the time 
when my collection was made, according to the evidence then 
accessible, it seemed that while, generally speaking, the same 
games were current on both sides of the Atlantic, American 
versions usually differed from British. It was natural to set 
this distinction to the account of the variation which had taken 
place since the time of the settlement. It is a common expe- 


: Games and Songs of American Children, 1883. 
Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1894-98. 
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rience, that a colony exhibits conservatism in the preservation 
of usages which in the mother-country have been superseded 
or modified. In accordance with this rule, American tradition 
appeared to retain with more faithfulness the old English stock. 
However, Mrs. Gomme’s book showed that the actual differ- 
ence was very much less than that indicated by previously 
printed examples. The variants are in many cases inferior to 
those obtained in America, and the tradition of the New World 
still appears, on the whole, superior; but this quality seems 
to be accounted for by the difference of generations. Mrs. 
Gomme drew nearly all her versions from the lips of children, 
so that the reports often exhibit corruptions incident to folk- 
lore in recent years; while the American forms, in considerable 
measure obtained from the memory of older persons, possess 
the characteristics of a time when the fountain flowed with 
greater purity, and was less tainted by modern vulgarity. Al- 
lowing for such contrast, the two traditions appear to be abso- 
lutely identical; it therefore becomes a matter of doubt how far 
the similarity is referable to the common preservation of an- 
cient treasure, how far it is explained by continued culture- 
contact, which, incessantly acting through repeated immigra- 
tion, has served to keep up the correspondence of British and 
colonial folk-lore. In many cases, I believe, the latter alterna- 
tive is to be accepted. 

Mrs. Gomme accompanies her games with explanatory re- 
marks, and with a dissertation. In such discussion she does 
not enter on the comparative field, but, on the contrary, an- 
nounces principles of interpretation, which, if adopted, would 
obviate the necessity of taking into account corresponding songs 
of other languages. According to her ideas, it is sufficient com- 
pletely to collect and carefully to compare the games of one 
country. The underlying doctrine is, that in any particular lin- 
guistic region ancient traditional customs are transmitted with 
fidelity, independent of foreign communication; in order to 
obtain a conception of the primitive form belonging to any 
game, it is only necessary to tabulate all English variants; the 
traits accepted by a majority of versions will be original, while 
local eccentricity will represent divergence. On the same prin- 
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ciple, the primal significance of any song-game will be shown 
by its existing form. If we have a game in which a lady asks 
another whether she has need of a servant, we may presume 
that the theme related to the old practice of hiring servants at 
fairs. If a wolf is represented as lurking about an enclosure 
with the object of stealing sheep, we may suppose that from 
its inception the play showed the habits of a predatory animal. 
It will not be necessary to look abroad, or go beyond the appar- 
ent properties of the modern amusement. 

It is obvious that such is not the manner of inquiry pursued 
in the field of linguistics. In the latter case, we do not venture 
to determine from the relative frequency of modern usage 
which of several senses may have been the primary significa- 
tion of a word. On the contrary, it is taken for granted that 
the modern habit may have been a late innovation. An out- 
lying province may very well preserve an old usage now become 
dialectic, or a rare phrase may retain the original sense which 
has recently become obscure. It is only by reverting to early 
documents, or by the illuminating evidence of kindred lan- 
guages, that the course of the evolution can be traced. 

In folk-lore, comparative research has now established the 
principle that the West European stock is to be regarded as 
a common possession, varied in contiguous countries only as 
the dialects of any one speech alter the mother-tongue. This 
concordance is due not so much to common inheritance as to 
continued culture contact. ‘The diffusion of traditions takes 
place without much regard to linguistic boundaries; exchange 
of ideas proceeding with nearly as much freedom as exchange 
of wares. Parallel with this barter is the continual develop- 
ment of traditional themes. From an old root, in some land 
which for the time being constitutes a centre of civilization, 
emerges a new variety suited to contemporary conditions. This 
novel species spreads with rapidity, crosses earth and sea, natu- 
ralizes itself in foreign parts, in each region assimilates char- 
acters peculiar to that country, and multiplies itself at the ex- 
pense of earlier denizens of the soil. In the course of such 
extension, the descendant may suppress the ancestor. It may 
happen that the immigrant is itself a variety of a plant once 
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peculiar to the particular clime, in which the primal type is 
now crowded out by an intrusive descendant. If these prin- 
ciples be accepted as fundamental, then it is obvious that re- 
specting any one traditional growth no sound conclusions can 
be drawn, except through a survey of its entire habitat, and a 
comparison of its varieties as they appear in different flora. 

In tracing the progress of song-games, the investigator who 
follows this method is hindered by the deficiencies of record. 
In western and central Europe the gleaning, save only in the 
Spanish peninsula, is tolerably adequate; Slavic collection, 
within the field of my knowledge, if not entirely sufficient, is at 
least considerable. In Greece, on the contrary, there is a lack 
of any proper exhibit, and such void is especially annoying, since 
this language would naturally form a link with the Orient. 
Asiatic gatherings are wholly wanting. Such absence is not a 
matter of indifference, since it is likely that some of the games 
have had currency in Asia. ‘The gaps are therefore so consid- 
erable as to make a complete account impossible. 

English dances fall into two categories, — first, those which 
are certainly ancient, and which must revert to ceremonial 
origins; secondly, those which are relatively modern, even 
although these also may have come into existence as offshoots 
of an ancient root. 

As regards the first class, further limitation is to be made in 
the reflection, that even although, in the land of its origin, the 
dance itself may once have been ritual, it by no means follows 
that it has ever been so in an adopted country. The perform- 
ance which in antiquity made part of a ceremony may in the 
middle ages have emigrated as a mere amusement, in the form 
of a song which recommended itself by its liveliness, and by the 
opportunity which it offered for love-making. It seems to me 
likely that this may have been the case in most or all English 
examples. Dances still ceremonial in the early Roman empire 
may have entered Romance languages as mere love-games, 
crossed the Channel to Britain, and there extinguished local 
usages of a corresponding nature. 

As to the second class, there is great difficulty in determining 
what examples can be set down as comparatively recent. Espe- 
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cially may be noted those games, existing in a multitude of 
West European variants, which present crude accounts of court- 
ship and marriage, followed by separation, lamentation, and 
re-union, either with the original partner or a new mate. These 
are susceptible of an explanation which would indicate them as 
survivals of very remote custom. As Mrs. GOMME? observes 
of one such performance: ‘‘ The marriage signified by the game 
is acknowledged and sanctioned by the presence of witnesses; 
is made between two young people who choose each other with- 
out any form of compulsion; is accompanied by blessings upon 
the young couple, and prognostications of the birth of children. 
These points show that the marriage ceremony belongs to a 
time when the object of the union was to have children, and 
when its duration was not necessarily for life.” 

On the other hand, it may be argued that the concentrated 
brevity of the formulas, the rapid succession of partners, and 
the off-hand imitation of courtship and divorce, is in its na- 
ture unlikely to have been even medieval. What we know of 
early custom would favor the idea that the persons participat- 
ing, perhaps as masked and costumed actors, must in the first 
instance have enacted dramas of considerable prolixity, any 
one of which would have filled an evening; the actors would 
have represented persons of noted prominence, forefathers or 
divinities; any rapid vicissitude would have been quite out of 
the question. In the progress of abrasion and reduction, such 
primal fulness would have been lost. The dramatic portion 
of the play having long passed out of memory, and nothing 
being left but the action, each performer desired an opportunity 
to take an independent part. With the view of gratifying such 
aspiration, and of bringing the participants to equality, the his- 
tory was by degrees eliminated, and the verse reduced to a few 
lines. If this be the true interpretation, existing games of this 
sort belong only to the last few centuries, and, far from stand- 
ing as a reminder of pre-Roman Britain, signify nothing more 


than modern thematic decay, and the progress of modern 
democracy. 


*L. c, Vol. 1, p. 277. 
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In regard to dances which have antedated medieval time, 
inquiry must be conducted with the help of all existing versions, 
and with the aid furnished by literature. ‘The conclusion I 
think will be that games of this sort have preserved with faith- 
fulness early features, and contain a reminiscence of ceremonial 
usages perhaps originally Greco-Roman. The account of their 
ritual ancestry and their later evolution may in some part remain 
conjectural, but enough will be determined to form an interest- 
ing chapter in the history of civilization. 


‘ 


THE BIRD-CHARIOT IN CHINA AND EUROPE. 
BY BERTHOLD LAUFER. | 


N an interesting paper entitled ‘“‘ A Curious 

Aino Toy,” t Epwarp S. Morse discusses 
(.2 a wooden toy, in the form of a bird on wheels, 
L, supposed to be of Ainu origin. Although the 
idea of wheels, foreign to this tribe, is evidently 
borrowed from the Japanese, yet Morse had 
never come across such a toy in Japan. He further 
figures a similar wooden specimen pertaining to the 
Yakut in Siberia, and another excavated by Flinders 
Petrie in the cemetery of Hawara in Egypt, dating 
back not later than the first century of our era. 
Morse sets forth the opinion that “this toy might 
naturally have originated among a civilized people like the 
Egyptians, who portray wheeled chariots in their early rock 
sculpture,’ and concludes that ‘‘ certainly, unless it can be 
shown that any kind of an object provided with wheels origi- 
nated among a savage people, it does not seem an absurd con- 
jecture to suggest the common origin of this toy even among 
peoples so widely removed in space and time as those above 
mentioned.” 

1. These wheeled birds have a much wider dissemination in 
Eastern Asia than is indicated by Morse, and they form in par- 
ticular a distinct type among the Chinese antiquities of bronze 
and nephrite. A number of these have been described and 
illustrated in the archeological literature of the Chinese. Be- 
fore reviewing the latter, I will first refer briefly to some actual 
specimens which have become known to me. Plate xxxilI 
shows a bronze piece of this kind? representing a winged bird, 


* Bulletin of the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass., Vol. xxv, pp. 1-7. 

* It is in the possession of my friend, Dr. August Conrady, professor of 
Chinese at the University of Leipzig, who acquired it at Peking, and to whom 
I am indebted for his kindness in placing a photograph of it at my disposal. 
The height of the object is 24.7 cm.; from the bill to the tail-wheel it is 22.3 cm. 
long; the length of the bird’s body is 17.2 cm., and its width is 7.7 cm. 
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with long tail curved downward, resting on two large wheels, 
and a small wheel attached to the end of the tail. On its back 
the bird carries a sacrificial vessel of the type called ts‘un. A 
curious head is brought out in relief on the breast of the bird. 
Spiral ornaments are engraved on its body, and the graven 
lines on the wings seem to be intended to indicate plumage. 

I do not hazard a conjecture as to the period in which this 
object may have been made, as I had no opportunity to examine 
it; but I may say that my general impression would favor a rather 
recent origin, which I infer chiefly from the modernized forma- 
tion of the wheel, almost identical with that of the usual North- 
Chinese travelling-cart of nowadays. Then we must take into 
consideration the facts that, of genuine specimens of this type 
(1.e., such as come down from the periods of the Han and the 
T‘ang), exceedingly few, if any, have survived, and, if such 
exist, they may be hidden away among the treasures of Chinese 
private collectors; further, that these very objects are imitated 
indeed in recent times, of which I had abundant opportunities 
to convince myself in specimens seen by me in China, the tech- 
nigue of which clearly stamped them as modern productions. 
These, as a rule, are made on a smaller scale than the antique 
ones, and easily betray themselves as epigones by the frequent 
applications of cloisonné enamel, and certainly by their devia- 
tion from the standard forms, by their inferior technique, by 
their plumpness of shape and their crudeness of execution. It 
is therefore a matter of some surprise to notice in Dr. S. W. 
BuUSHELL’s recent book! the figure of such a vessel positively 
ascribed to the Han dynasty. The object is much like that 
illustrated on Plate xxx1It, except that it is lower, and the wings 
of the bird are entirely concealed behind the wheels. Dr. 
Bushell, in his description, remarks that “the curious wheeled 
wine-vessels commonly called chiu ch‘é tsun, or ‘ dove-chariot 
vases,’ are generally attributed to the Han dynasty (202 B.c.— 
A.D. 220).” Though this statement is undeniably correct, it 
certainly does not justify, without further evidence, the conclu- 
sion that the specimen in the South Kensington Museum is 


1 Chinese Art, Vol. 1, London, 1904 (Publication of the South Kensington 
Museum), Fig. 56 and p. gr. 
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necessarily also a ne: as asserted in the descriptive matter 
under the figure. It is naturally impossible to speak positively 
either for or against its authenticity, without submitting the 
object in all details of its workmanship to a close inspec- 

tion; nevertheless I 
sz cannot suppress the 


SS) Wrerd ae 
Z VB opinion that to me 
If Gs ne, it seems, from the 
RN oo gin ve general appearance 
Uppy es eek @ of its style and 
i NS technique, to fall 


rather under the 
heading of the 
coarser ware above 
alluded to. Fur- 
ther comments of Dr. Bushell are as follows: ‘“‘ The bird 
of mythological aspect, which is supposed to represent a dove 
(chiu), has its tail curved downwards, and a trumpet-shaped 
vase-mouth with scroll-ornament and dragons, and displays on 
its breast a grotesque 
head moulded in relief. 
Twe wheels support it at 
the side, and a smaller 
one at the tail, adapting 
it to circulate on the altar 
during the performance 
of the ancestral ritual 
ceremonies.” I do not 
know whether the latter statement is the opinion of the author, 
or whether he derived it from a Chinese writer: I am unable 
to trace it back to any Chinese source (see end of § 3, p. 419). 

2. In the “ Po ku t‘u,” Book 27, pp. 44 a and b, two so-called 
‘‘ dove chariots ”’ are illustrated, the one (Fig. 19) attributed to 
the Han period, the other (Fig. 20) to the age of the Leu 


* These illustrations are photographed from the edition published in 1753. 
The cyclopedia San ts‘ai t‘u hui, section on implements (Book 5, p. 9), gives a 
reproduction of this engraving with the text of the Po ku t‘u, curiously enough 
grouped in the chapter “ Means of Transportation.” 
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ch‘ao or Six Dynasties (A.D. 221-589). In the legends over 
the illustrations, the bird is designated with the one character 
chiu, which is explained as “‘turtle-dove”’ or ‘“‘ pigeon.’ Inthe 
accompanying descriptive text, however, the compound shih 
(Giles, No. 9901) chiu is used, which is interpreted by Giles as 
“the cuckoo” (Cuculus canorus), while other lexicographers 
take this compound also in the sense of a pigeon or turtle-dove.! 

The definition of this object, given by the art-historian 
WANG Fu (first half of the twelfth century), the author of the 
“Po ku t‘u,”’ is to the effect that it consists of two wheels, be- 
tween which the dove is placed, so that it moves through the 
motion of the wheels. In both pieces, the large dove is con- 
ceived of as the mother-bird, which in the Han specimen car- 
ries her young one on the back, and in that of the Leu ch‘ao, 
two young birds,—one on her breast, the other on her back. 
In the front part of both, there is, according to the description 


1 CouvReuR (Dictionnaire classique de la langue chinoise, p. 1047a), shih 
chiu, “huppe,” “ pigeon ramier.”” PaLiapius (Chinese-Russian Dictionary, p. 528), 
gorlitsa, i.e.. “turtle-dove.’ E1rret (A Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese 
Dialect, p. 6124) explains shih by “ wood-pigeon,” and shih chiu by “turtle- 
dove.” Géiles’s interpretation evidently goes back to O. F. v. MOLLENDORFF, The 
Vertebrata of the Province of Chihli (Journal of the North-China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, N. S., Vol. x1, Shanghai, 1877, p. 93): “Shih chiu has been 
explained as a kind of wood-pigeon or turtle-dove. But the description points 
evidently to the cuckoo; more especially the mention of the habit of that bird of 
not building nests, but laying its eggs in the nests of other birds, would not admit 
of any other identification.” According to the investigations of IT. WATTERS, 
Chinese Notions about Pigeons and Doves (Journal of the North-China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. 1v, Shanghai, 1868, p. 229), chiu 
is a generic term for doves, shih chiu is a wood-pigeon or a dove of some sort 
(p.238). The term shih chiu occurs in the Shih king (James LeccE, The Chinese 
Classics, Vol. 1v, Part 1, p. 222; Shih king, ed. Couvreur, p. 157), where Legge 
translates it by “ turtle-dove,’ Couvreur by “hoopoe.” The meaning “cuckoo” 
would hardly be commensurate with the passage in question, as the shih chiu is 
here introduced as the symbol of filial piety and maternal love, a notion which is 
attributed by the Chinese just to the dove (see T. Watters, l.c., p. 236). The 
Chinese statement given above, on which Méllendorff’s identification with the 
cuckoo is based, is an idea which seems to go back to the verse in the Shih king: 
“The nest is the magpie’s; the dove dwells in it” (J. Leccg, l.c., p. 20 and note 
p. 21) ; but this does not justify us in assigning to the word chiu or shih chiu the 
signification of “cuckoo,” even though a confusion of the two birds be admitted. 
An engraving of this dove (shih chiu t‘“) from T‘u shu chi ch‘éng, Vol. 579, 
ch‘in ch‘ung tien Book 28, chiu pu hui k‘ao, p. 3 a, is reproduced as a vignette at 
the beginning of this paper. 
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given, a perforated knob for the passage of a cord, by means 
of which, apparently, the chariot can be drawn. Of features 
not mentioned in the text, we notice that in the former (Fig. 
19) the wheels are larger and provided with twelve spokes, in 
the latter (Fig. 20) with ten; in the first one, the head and 
neck of the bird are unadorned, its body is decorated with what 
appears elsewhere as scales on fishes or dragons, and the six 
hatched portions behind leave no doubt that they are intended 
to represent the tail-feathers. In the second object, head, neck, 
and breast are dotted over with small circles; the body is di- 
vided into ten rows with vertical hatchings; and instead of the 
rounded-off tail-feather of the preceding object, we find here 
a pointed angular piece to which, as is also expressly added 
in the text, a third small wheel is attached “to strengthen” the 
chariot. The opinion of Wang Fu is, that these objects served 
as amusements, playthings for young boys; and since there is 
nothing that would conflict with their character as toys, I see 
no reason for rejecting such an interpretation. This is further 
accounted for by the author with a quotation from Tu sHIH 
with the cognomen Yu chiu tzi,1 to the effect that boys at 
the age of five years 
play with dove-chariots, 
while at the age of seven 
they enjoy the pleasure 
of the bamboo horse.? 
Fig. 2I represents a 
dove-chariot of white 
nephrite, reproduced af- 
ter an engraving in the “Ku yu t‘u p‘u” (“Illustrated 
Book of Ancient Jades’’), Book 47, p. 12, compiled by LuNG 


* In the Ku yii t‘u p‘u (Book 47, p. 13.) the same quotation is given as 
derived from a book Kin hai (The Golden Sea), with the varia lectio that boys 
at the age of sz play with the dove-chariot, and at seven with the bamboo horse. 

* Hobby-horses are mentioned as early as the Han time, as is well attested 
by the bamboo horses on which the boys of Ping chou went out to receive the 
virtuous Kuo Chi (38 B.C—A.D. 47), in token of respect and gratitude for his 
wise administration, on his return to his old magistracy (see Gites, Dictionary, 
p. 269 b, and Biographical Dictionary, p. 405; STEWART-LocKHART, A Manual of 
Chinese Quotations, p. 73; C. PETILLON, Allusions littéraires, p.288). See, further, 
STEWART CuLin, Korean Games (Philadelphia, 1895), p. 32; E. CHAVANNES, 
Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) occidentaux (St. Pét., 1903), p. 117. 
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Ta-YUAN in 1176, and published in 1779. The different char- 
acter of the two birds, —particularly the formation of the 
tail, which varies from the 
previous ones,—and_ the 
ornamental treatment of the 
wheel-spokes, are striking at 
first glance. This wheel ap- 
pears almost identical with, 
and is probably derived 
from, a wheel-like object of 
jade pictured in the same 
work (Book 47, p. 7), and 
here given in Fig. 22. The 
text says that this piece is 
to adorn the upper part of 
the state carriage (yi lu), 
and an implement of the time of the Three Generations 
(san tai, i.e., the Hsia, Shang, and Chou dynasties). That 
wheels of this type were employed for ceremonial carriages in 


times of antiquity, will be seen from Fig. 23, which is meant 
to illustrate the ch‘ung ti ch‘é (“cart with pairs of pheasants’’) 
mentioned in the ‘‘ Chou li.”1 As regards the explanation of 


1 Ty shu chi ch‘éng Vol. 1114, k‘ao kung tien Book 174, ch‘é yii pu hui k‘ao, 
Ix, p- 9, whence also the illustration is derived. Couvreur (Dictionnaire clas- 
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”) 


the bird-chariot in the ‘‘ Ku yii t‘u p‘u,” the quotation given 
in the ‘‘ Po ku t‘u” is repeated, and it is further remarked that 
‘this bird-chariot was an object in the palace of the Six Dynas- 
ties.’ Whether this may imply that the piece there figured 
comes down from this period, according to the author’s view, 
must remain an open question; at least, he makes no other 
attempt to fix a date for it. 

Finally, Fig. 24 is a bronze dove-chariot of the T'ang dy- 
nasty, figured after the ‘‘Hsi ch‘ing ku chien” (Book 38, 
p. 27).2 The accompanying note states that the “ Po ku t'u” 
also contains this implement, with the quotation of Tu SHIH, 
which is then reproduced. It concludes with a new sentence 
not to be found in the other books, saying that this object was 
not made in the earliest days of antiquity, which seems plainly 
to hint at the fact that it first sprang up during the Han period. 
We thus have now an opportunity of viewing specimens of this 
type from three ages, — 
the Han, the Leu ch‘ao, 
and the T‘ang. The 
T‘ang piece in Fig. 24 
is the simplest of all, 
void of all decorative 
elements. It is distin- 
guished from all others 
by having three young 
birds,—one on the breast, 
another on the back, of the old bird, as in the Leu ch‘ao chariot, 
and a third on the tail, looking in the opposite direction. The 
form of the tail coincides with that of the Leu ch‘ao object. 

3. A type widely deviating from the previous ones is found 
in the eleventh book of the ‘‘ Hsi ch‘ing ku chien.” First of 
all, we meet there, on pp. 27, 28, two vases called chiu ts‘un 
(“dove-vases””), each resting on the back of a plastic bird 


sique de la langue chinoise, p. 732) translates the term chung ti ch°é by “ voiture 
aux plumes de faisan disposées par paires.” The above figure would rather sug- 
gest representations of pheasants embroidered on the cart-awnings. 

’ From the quarto edition executed in Japan in 1888, which is an exact fac- 
simile of the original, published at Peking in 1751. 
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figure, and both attributed to the Han period. The second of 
the two is here reproduced in Fig. 25.1. No descriptive text is 


EME 
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ii 


FIG. 25. 


added, except the measurements and weights of the pieces. 
The purely ornamental and conventional style will be readily 
observed; and that this bird is by no means a dove, but that 
the latter designation is transferred to it merely through seem- 
ing analogy, — badly chosen, indeed, — is quite obvious at the 
outset. This feature is still more striking in the former of the 
two bird-vases, in which the feet of the bird are set with enor- 
mous toes provided with long sharp-pointed claws, so that evi- 
dently a bird of prey is there intended. Our next illustration 
(Fig. 26) follows the two vases in the same book of the “ Hsi 
ch‘ing ku chien” (p. 29), and is superscribed as a “ dove- 
chariot vase of the Han time;” and it will be seen that this 

1 Compare the similar piece in J. Lessinc, Chinesische Bronzegefasse, Vor- 


bilder-Hefte aus dem Kunstgewerbe Museum, No. 29, Berlin, 1902, Plate 1, Fig. a. 
Boas Anniversary Volume. — 27. 
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wheeled vessel represents the same type of bird as the preced- 
ing. It is, besides, the same type as,that shown on Plate xxxull. 
I can but presume that it is, in fact, a secondary derivation from 
the former; the feet of the bird being replaced by the two eight- 
spoked wheels, and a small wheel in the shape of a disk being 
added to the extreme end of the tail. A clew to the understand- 
ing and presumable development of this object is afforded by a 

brief explanation in 


ea ae _.. the accompanying text 
Gi 2 Ae of the “Hsi ch‘ing 


ku chien,’ in which 
is this statement: 
‘“Compared with the 
two foregoing vessels 
[alluded to above], 
this one is a plaything, 
and that is just the 
point in which it differs 
from those sacrificial 
vessels.” If this inter- 
pretation is correct, we 
should have to look 
upon this object as an 
adaptation to the sacri- 
ficial vase borne by the 
bird, caused or influ- 
Fic. 26. enced by the previ- 

ously described real 

dove-chariots, which I should like to style genuine or orig- 
inal ones, to distinguish them from the present pseudo- 
type. Whereas, as we shall see hereafter, the genuine Chi- 
nese bird-chariot seems to be derived from a foreign idea, 
there can be no doubt that the bird-vases, like that illustrated 
in Fig. 26, are a purely Chinese invention, since there are many 
analogies to this type which were in existence as early as the 
Chou dynasty (1122-255 B.c.), when we find the same type 
of sacrificial vessel standing on the back of elephants and other 
animals. In the Han period, such vases were placed on birds 
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called larks (tien chi) and on so-called auspicious or won- 
derful animals (jui shou) ; and in the T‘ang period, on dragons 
and pheenixes combined, and on stags. I think we may say, 
therefore, that the bird-chariot in Fig. 26 is a distinct type, 
differing from the others enumerated above, and that it is sec- 
ondarily derived from a previously existing bird-vase by the 
addition of wheels, the analogon to which was found in the then 
established dove-chariots, with the same object in view as the 
latter implied; i.e., to serve as a toy. This 
deduction is very important, since it implicitly 
contains the inference that this wheeled sac- 
rificial vase never was and never could be a 
religious or ceremonial object, as Dr. Bushell 
concluded (see end of §1, p. 412), but was 
never anything more or less than a simple 
plaything. The occurrence of the vase had 
no significance, and was merely incidental in 
this toy, a mere grafting of a given favorite 
form, serving the purpose of creating a new 
variation of this then existing object of play, 
—a wholly subsequent and secondary devel- 
opment. 

4. The utilization of the dove and pigeon 
in artistic representations was not frequent 
in ancient China. Besides the dove-chariots, Fic. 27. 
there are only two kinds of objects known 
from the Han time, in which a dove was figured. ‘The one isa 
staff, usually of jade, adorned with the figure of this bird, and 
bestowed upon men eighty or ninety years old. ‘The details 
regarding this custom will be found in my forthcoming paper, 
‘The Pottery of the Han Dynasty.” The engraving Fig. 27 is 
from the “‘ Hsi ch‘ing ku chien” (Book 38, p. 19). It repre- 
sents the handle of such a staff, formed by an inverted animal 
(sheep ?)-head (presumably to serve as a socket) surmounted 
by a dove, the whole apparently made of bronze. The other 
kind of object is a “‘ book-weight”’ (shu chén) of bronze in- 
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laid with gold and silver (Fig. 28), explained as having the shape 
of a dove (chiu chén), and as orjginating from the Han time 
(Hsi ch‘ing ku chien, 
Book 38, p. 39). 
No description of it 
is furnished. 

5. The “type Sar 
Lge the dove-chariot may 
ad WRG LO raise the question 
A CFA whether there are 
other ancient vessels 
extant in the shape 
of chariots. I have 
found only one, re- 
produced in Fig. 29. 
It is derived from the “‘ Hsi ch‘ing ku chien ”’ (Book 38, p. 57), 
and is entitled T‘ang fang ch‘é hsiin lu (“‘a censer [lit., ‘ stove 
for fragrant herbs’] in the shape of a quadrangular cart of the 
Tang period”). Unfortunately, no further discussion of this 
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Fic. 29. 


interesting specimen is added. The four monsters with spi- 
rally curved tails clinging to the four corners of the four- 


wheeled vehicle strongly remind one of the type of a hydra 
(chith) . 
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6. Aside from the illustrations in the above-mentioned 
archeological works, there is no documentary evidence relating 
to these dove-chariots to be met with in Chinese literature. 
Neither K‘ancG usi’s Dictionary nor the ‘“ Pei wén yiin fu” 
mention this term, and, so far as I know, there is no contem- 
porary record extant in the books of the Han. This silence 
is very curious and suspicious; and the few unsatisfactory notes 
which the antiquarians append to this article do not help 
much in verifying its origin, being of such a nature as hardly 
to allow of stamping it as a genuine Chinese invention. They 
admit, on the contrary, that it was unknown in the days of 
greatest antiquity, and that it did not make its appearance 
before the era of the Han dynasty, —a period in Chinese art 
in which large waves of foreign elements burst over the native 
ideas. It was the time when, as I have tried to show else- 
where, Siberian or Old-Turkish art exercised a far-reaching 
influence on that of China, and new motives imported from 
abroad held full sway over the then Chinese artists. Would it 
not, then, be possible to associate the object under consideration 
with those other foreign invasions? Would it not be justi- 
fiable, under these conditions, to look for analogous phenomena 
in other spheres of art, which might have been the prototypes 
of the Chinese idea, and thus afford the foundation for a better 
explanation of it? We have seen that Morse pointed out the 
occurrence of a wooden wheeled bird in Egypt, and he is in- 
clined to consider that country as the one where this curious 
object was first conceived of. But as in Eastern Asia, so in the 
western part of the Old World, we discover a much wider 
range and a far more extended geographical distribution of 
these things than is admitted by Morse. Indeed, almost 
throughout Europe and Anterior Asia, bird-chariots of bronze 
occur in large numbers which date from the end of the bronze 
age. As they have often been described and figured, I will 
refer the reader to the more important literature regarding 
these finds: R. Vircuow, “‘ Nordische Bronze-Wagen, Bronze- 

1 This is particularly confirmed by the great cyclopedias, like Yen chien lei 


han, T‘u shu chi ch‘éng, Ko chih ching yiian, which, in mentioning the dove- 
chariot, are content merely with repeating the one quotation from the Po ku t‘u. 
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Stiere und Bronze-Vogel,” in Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Vol. v, 
1873, Verhandlungen, pp. (198)—(207) ; M. Horns, “ Urge- 
schichte der bildenden Kunst in Europa’’ (Wien, 1898), pp. 499 
et seq., and ‘‘ Die Urgeschichte des Menschen” (Wien, 1892), 
pp. 411, 540-542; E. CHANTRE, ‘“‘ Recherches anthropologiques 
dans le Caucase,” Vol. 11 (Text), 1886, pp. 203-205, with 12 
figures of such chariots; INcvALD Unopset, “Antike Wagen- 
Gebilde”’ (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Vol. xx11, 1890, pp. 49-75, 
particularly pp. 49, 56); JosEpH Hampet, “Altertimer der 
Bronzezeit in Ungarn,” 2d ed. (Budapest, 1890), Plate Lymm; 
SaLomon Rernacu, “La sculpture en Europe avant les influ- 
ences gréco-romaines”’ (L’ Anthropologie, Vol. 111,1896, p. 171) ; 
O. SCHRADER, ‘ Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertums- 
kunde”’ (Strassburg, 1901), 
p. 930. Virchow remarks 
in his paper that groups of 
ducks figure on several char- 
iots of bronze, and _illus- 
trates one found in Frank- 
furt-on-the-Oder, which con- 
sists of three wheels con- 
Fic. 30. nected by an axle; between 

the wheels there are four 

birds, two of which stand on the shaft going out from 
the axle. This sketch is here repeated in Fig. 30, after 
Virchow in the above-quoted paper. Undset (1.c.) discusses, 
among others, a bronze chariot from a tomb near Corneto in 
Etruria, supposed to belong to the eighth century B.c. On 
four four-spoked wheels connected by two axles rests an animal 
whose neck, body, and tail betray a bird, that, however, pos- 
sesses four feet and a head (perhaps that of an ox?) with 
horns. In the middle of its back there is a quadrangular open- 
ing, and the hollow body thus forms a small vessel. The opening 
is closed by a lid formed like the back of a similar animal with 
the same bird’s tail and neck and horned animal-head. In the 
bird-vessels from Italy, he interprets the bird as a duck, and 
presumes that these bird-chariots were a sort of sacred objects 
which might have some relation to Oriental models. Accord- 
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ing to him, in northern Europe also, kettle-chariots have been 
found, representing bronze vases resting on two bent axles.' 
These chariots of European finds are usually conceived of as 
votive chariots, and assigned to some religious cult. Whether 
this was so in all cases or not, it is not the place here to discuss; 
but considering the fact that, according to a well-authenticated 
tradition, they appear in China from the first as toys, and were 
there never anything else, I should venture to suggest to our 
archeologists that such a possibility might be admitted also for 
a part of the European objects in question. Or might mere 
ignorance of their true signification on the part of the Chinese 
have led them to intimate that they were toys?” Since Euro- 
pean chariots are much older than Chinese ones, since they are 
found there over a much wider geographical area and in greater 
numbers, there can be no doubt that this idea must have spread 
from the west to the east; indeed, if such was the case, it can 
have found its way to China only by way of Siberia, in the first 
place through the medium of Scythian tribes, of whom it is now 
well established that they acted as the mediators also of other 
motives of art in their transmission from Europe to Siberia, 
and thence farther to China. Unfortunately, among the an- 
tiquities of Siberia, no such bird-chariots have hitherto been 
discovered. Should chance ever bring one to light, the evidence 
of the migration of the Chinese dove-chariot, and of the idea 
underlying it, from Europe to China, would be settled beyond 
any doubt. After all, the Yakut specimen figured by Morse 
might be looked upon, if not as a survival of former ages, still 
as a promising factor pointing in the direction of other possible 
future finds on Siberian soil. 

7. Modern toys set on wheels are not rare in Eastern Asia. 
Professor Conrady informs me that he once saw in Siam a toy 
made of straw, representing a bird running on wheels. In a 
collection of toys made by me in Peking, there is a butterfly 
set on an axle to which two wheels are attached, the whole made 


1 See also R. VircHow, I. c., p. 199. 

2 R. VircHow (Ibid.) mentions a bronze chariot with bull and bird heads 
which he acquired near Burg-on-the-Spree in 1865, when it was about to be 
worked into a child’s toy. 
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of tin, and colored. Small models of carts are much in vogue 
as toys in the capital, and the cart-horse usually moves on four 
small solid wheels.1. Although an historical connection be- 
tween these recent toys and the ancient bird toy-carts cannot 
be directly demonstrated, there is much reason, after all, for 
the assumption of such a development. 

8. My previous remarks are not by any means exhaustive as 
regards the archeological importance of these ancient Chinese 
bird-chariots of bronze: for, owing to their representation of 
wheels, they offer another source of study, from the view-point 
of ancient means of transportation. It is well known that carts 
are pictured in great numbers on the stone bas-reliefs of the 
Han time with several well-distinguished types, and a few 
others in relief are on metal mirrors of the same period. An 
immense amount of material is further stored up in Chinese 
literature regarding vehicles and modes of transportation in 
ancient and modern times; and the problem as to the origin, 
history, and distribution of wheeled vehicles over Asia, is one 
of no mean importance for the elucidation of oldest history. 


* See, for instance, the figure in I. T. HEADLAND, The Chinese Boy and Girl 
(New York, rgor), p. 111. 
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HE beliefs and religious rites of the Ainu are possibly the 
most interesting feature in their culture. One of the 
oddest peculiarities in their cult, the cult of inau, I shall present 
in this paper. My aim will be, not so much to describe com- 
pletely the cult as to elucidate its genesis, —a question which 
I have had ample occasion to study during my personal obser- 
vations of the Ainu, as well as later on in working up the Ainu 
collection of the Museum of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
at St. Petersburg. But first on the Ainu religion in general. 

1. In their fundamental religious conceptions, the Ainu stand 
quite close to the primitive so-called ‘‘shamanistic”’ religions 
of the native tribes of Siberia, particularly to that of the Gilyak, 
their immediate neighbors on Saghalin. All objects and phe- 
nomena appear to them, not only as living, animated beings, 
but even as endowed with complete individuality. The dinu 
(‘‘the man’’), a being one and the same in his nature, is.con- 
cealed under all multiplicity of forms. A tree, a mountain, 
and a cliff are living, rational beings, listening, understanding, 
moving, acting; a small animal, as a frog, may be endowed 
with the highest intelligence, —an intelligence greater even 
than that of man; a man may be born from a tree (such, for 
example, is the legend of the origin of the Ainu themselves), 
and contract marriage even with beings like a flounder; a felled 
tree may be revivified, if the shavings into which a small stick 
has been cut be put into the stump; and even objects made by 
man, such as a kettle, spear, knife, boat, etc., possess a soul, 
and may follow man to the other world, etc. 

With such a belief, it is but natural that the Ainu should 
treat as divine every object of external nature, every phenom- 
enon which in any way appeals to his imagination, and exhibits 
properties in which he himself is lacking, or those superior 
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to his own. All of these are divine objects, and are called 
kamui in the Ainu language. Eyen a man may be a kamui, 
provided he distinguish himself among his kinsmen by some- 
thing, — bravery, eloquence, success, etc. But not all kamui 
are objects of worship. 

The Ainu pantheon is almost exclusively zodlogical. There 
is not a beast, especially of the large ones, — like the bear, the 
whale, the orc, the walrus, the sea-lion, the seal, the sable, the 
otter, etc., — which he does not honor with the name “ kamui.” 
Beast and kamui are synonymous. In contrast to the Gilyak, 
Orok, and other natives of the Amur region, who discriminate 
between a mere beast and a god-beast, that is, a god-man 
who has assumed the shape of this or that beast, —the Ainu, 
in addition, see a kamui in each beast as such. But, like the 
Gilyak, they pay a properly conscious warship (in the form of 
offerings and prayers), not to beast in general, but to the “‘ mas- 
ters’?! of each species or element, who, in their turn, too, are 
called kamui (in the sense of “ master’’), with the appellation 
of this or that sphere of nature added; for example, nuburi- 
kamui (“master of the mountain’), atui-kamui (“master of 
the sea’’), toy-kamui (“‘ master of the subterranean world’’), 
chup-kamui (‘‘ master of the sun”’), etc. 

The principal gods on whom the welfare of the Ainu depends 
are the “‘ masters’’ of the mountain and sea, who supply them 
with the main objects of subsistence, — beasts, fish, sea-animals. 
These are purely zodlogical gods. The one is the “‘ master” 
of the bear. On the one hand, he is a man; on the other, a 
real bear, only of unusually large size. All other bears are his 
fellow-tribesmen. 

The “master” of the sea is the orc, Orca gladiator. The 
cult of this beast, as well as the cult of the bear, I have described 
in detail in my article on the religion of the Gilyak.? 

* Here and throughout this article the words “master” and “mistress” are 
used in a special sense. Both are a translation of the Russian word khozyain 
(literally, “proprietor of a house”), then a well-to-do man, an esteemed pro- 
prietor in the village or town. Just as in communities there are well-to-do, 
respected citizens and poor fellows, so, among the gods and animals, there are 


kamui (“masters”), those better off, respected, powerful, those of authority. — 
2 See Ethnographical Review (Russian), February, 1904. 
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An “imported” (Japanese) deity, who now plays well-nigh 
the most important part,—more in word, however, than in 
fact, —seems to be the ‘“‘master”’ of the sun (chup-kamui), 
who, according to the present popular views, is the greatest 
deity, lording it over all the other gods. In reality this deity 
has little connection with every-day life. He is naturally 
closely associated with the “ master” of the gens-fire, who plays 
a really great part. 

Besides the principal kamui, there is a series of other, sec- 
ondary ones. These are the kamui of the gens, such as the 
“master”? of the hut— yurta— (tisse-kamui), the grand- 
mother or the “‘ mistress”’ of the fire, and other hero-ancestors ; 
finally, numberless ‘‘ masters”? of individual rivulets, groves, 
valleys, mountains, cliffs, etc. All of these are kind, beneficent 
kamui, on whom man’s whole welfare depends. ‘They are his 
nourishers and guardians, defenders from all evils and disasters. 

But there are also beings whose special business it is con- 
stantly to harm the Ainu, and to bring upon him disease and 
even death. For these beings, whom commonly he does not 
even honor with the appellation “‘ kamui,” he has no cult what- 
ever. For them he has no offerings, no prayers, nor even simple 
piety. With them the Ainu finds it possible only to struggle. 
The secrets of this, so to speak, art of war, are known to the 
shamans (takusa ainu), who play among them a role similar 
to that among all primitive peoples, though they do not, how- 
ever, enjoy any special esteem or influence. But the benevolent 
deities they hold in veneration. ‘To them long and eloquent 
prayers are offered; with them the Ainu share their best viands 
and beverages; and finally in their honor are set up, wherever 
possible, those countless objects, varied in form and size, which 
are known among them under the name “‘inau.”’ 

2. There are inau of the most varied shapes and destina- 
tions. The most common type is a small stick, skilfully cut at 
various points into shavings in the form of curls (see Plate 
xxxIv, Figs. 1-4). The usual material is willow-wood; less 
frequently alder or mountain-ash may be used, according to the 
end in view. Generally the stick is first stripped of its bark, 
and then roughly planed with a knife; but sometimes the bark 
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is left on, with the exception of the middle portion in front 
(Fig. 1). The mechanical devices of the work are most primi- 
tive. The tool is an ordinary short knife with blade somewhat 
curved, which the worker draws quickly towards himself along 
the piece of wood, holding one end of it with his hand, and 
pressing the other to his chest. 

A slight examination of an inau-stick will show that it ex- 
hibits a primitive representation of a human figure. Its upper 
part is always made in the shape of a little head. The middle 
part commonly contains notches, always arranged in a certain 
order and definite number, according to the shape and designa- 
tion of the inau: thus, in Plate xxxiv, Figs. 3, 4, there are three 
notches, one a little above the middle planed part, the other 
two always below it; in Fig. 2 there are four notches in suc- 
cession; on others there are seven, and even more. On some 
sticks there are left on both sides, symmetrically situated, knots 
in the shape of arms, which are most frequently curved into a 
circle, —the fire-inau, the sun-inau (Fig.3). Indeed, the Ainu 
themselves distinguish in the inau parts of a body, — the head, 
crown, neck, hair, brows, eyes, mouth, lips (or mouth alone), 
navel, and sexual organs (the last six, all in the form of 
notches), and, finally, hands and feet (the lower part). 

On some, the so-cailed nin'’kari inau (Plate xxxtv, Fig. 3), 
are found even ear-rings (nin’kari) of shavings. This denotes 
a female form. On Plate xxxv, Fig. 1, may be seen two figures 
on one knot, — one, a female, with ear-rings; the other, a male, 
without them. 

But the inau-stick is only one form of inau. All external 
inau—the so-called soyta-inau, that is, placed outside of the 
house —are usually in the form of tall poles, or even whole 
trees, sometimes stripped of their bark, and again with the bark 
on, but with notches, and always cut to shavings, or bound with 
shavings. These often present very complicated figures. For 
example, the chup-kamui inau, the inau to the ‘‘ master” of the 
sun, represents a complete little fir-tree in its bark, with arms 
curved into a circle (symbol of the sun) in the middle, with 
the three ordinary notches (mouth, navel, and sexual organs) 
in the middle section, two pairs of oblique incisions on both 
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INAU OF THE AINU, SAGHALIN. 


1, Inau on the top of the tree to which the bear is bound at the bear testival; 2, Inau for the bear’s head; 3, Curative 
inau attached to the wooden figure of a cuckoo; 4, Figure of a bear bound with strings; 5, Curative inau in the 
form of a necklace; 6, Inau in the form of an ear-protector for the bear, 
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sides of the arms, seven spiral cuts in the bark, along the stem, 
and a superposed head-piece in shavings with seven braided 
tresses on the crown. Compare Plate xxxiv, Fig. 3, which 
represents a simplified type of this inau for the fireside. 

Inau-sticks are often mere miniatures of these large inau- 
trees, which cannot be used everywhere with equal ease, on 
account of their size and cumbersomeness. 

Further, there are to be distinguished individual and group 
inau. ‘The latter are called musa (a Japanese term), or inau- 
chipa; and, according to the purpose for which they are de- 
signed, they consist of one or another number of figures, — now 
of husband and wife, now of a whole family, and again of 
master and assistants. A whole forest of such group inau is 
arranged in a semicircle on the arena on the occasion of a 
bear festival. 

The appellation ‘‘inau”’ is not confined to the figured 
sticks, — poles and trees cut into shavings in a certain man- 
ner, — but is applied as well to the very shavings (though, with- 
out the stem, they represent no figure), and even to articles 
made of shavings, provided they bear upon the cult. Thus, the 
shavings with which the Ainu are wont to tie their heads at 
solemn banquets bear the same name, which is also given to 
ornaments woven of shavings put on the bear’s head during the 
bear festival (Plate xxxv, Fig. 2), and to a whole line of all 
possible kinds of medicinal frontlets and fillets made of shav- 
ings (Figs. 4 and 5). Some of these last are made of common 
fabrics throughout, but are trimmed with cords twisted of finely 
cut shavings; and therefore they, too, are characterized as 
‘“inau.” It is sufficiently manifest from this that shavings are 
the most essential attribute of inau, and it is particularly neces- 
sary that this should be borne in mind in order to clearly under- 
stand the meaning of this peculiar form of cult. 

The inau play an enormous part in the Ainu’s life. All his 
surroundings, all his environments, his whole field of activity, 
is filled with inau. Enter his house. On the fireplace is set 
up an unti-inau, inau to the “ mistress” of the fire (Plate xxxiv, 
Fig. 3); in the corner there is a fringed tisse-kamui inau, inau 
to the ‘‘ master”’ of the house, the ancestor; to the fender of the 
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fireplace a special inuwmpa-inau is consecrated; at the door is 
an apa syat un inau; over the bedstead are suspended here and 
there medicinal inau. Outside of the house, on the eastern 
side, rise up whole group inau made of tall poles and trees, in 
front of which the owner of the house daily recites his lengthy 
prayers. And further, wherever one turns, —on mountain, 
on seashore, on river-bank, in forest, on roads, on mountain- 
summits, in cemeteries, everywhere, large inau, of most 
varied forms — to the ‘“‘ master’’ of the mountain (Plate xxxIv, 
Fig. 2), sun (Fig. 3), sea, river, to an ancestor, whale, otter, 
bear, seal, etc. — are to be seen. 

All these are permanent inau, which are regularly set up at 
a certain time and at certain places. Periodically, once a year, 
and sometimes even oftener, they are renewed, and the old ones 
are carefully stored up in special sheds. 

But even more numerous are the inau made for this or that 
particular occasion. For example, after every successful hunt, 
inau are made to this or that divinity, and, in addition, the 
heads of the killed beasts, or their wooden effigies (Plate xxxv, 
Fig. 4), are adorned with inau. If one falls ill or recovers, 
if he goes on a journey or returns, etc., there is a new inau. A 
systematic catalogue of inau would fill a volume. It may be 
said without exaggeration that a considerable portion of the 
Ainu’s life is spent in producing inau, and it is only at the end 
of a long life that complete mastery of this mysterious science 
is attained. 

This odd cult has spread from the Ainu to the neighboring 
people of the Amur region, —the Gilyak, the Orok, the Gold, 
and the Orochi; but, so far as we are aware, it has been found 
nowhere else. Judging from KRASHENINNIKOF’S description, 
an analogous phenomenon exists among the Kamchadal, but 
with the substitution of fibres of sedge-grass for shavings. 

3- Iwo questions are to be cleared up, — What is the pur- 
pose of the inau? Whence its peculiar shape? Some inquir- 
ers have answered both questions; others, only the first. 

BATCHELOR, the well-known missionary, who has lived for 
several years among the Ainu, on the Island of Yezo, now sees 


* A Description of the Land Kamchatka, second edition, pp. 331, 332. 
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in them “mere offerings,” and again “ genuine fetiches.”! 
Mrs. Birp, who has travelled among the Ainu, considers the 
inau to be domestic deities. 

An entirely peculiar opinion is held by the Russian observer, 
Dr. M. M. Dosrotvorski, who lived among the Ainu on 
Saghalin in the seventies, and wrote a dictionary of the Ainu 
language. He maintains that the inau are but effigies, substi- 
tutes for human sacrifices, which, according to the Ainu them- 
selves, were once performed, and are even now in use among 
some of their tribesmen.” | 

This hypothesis contradicts the facts. In the first place, it 
must be pointed out that on a whole line of inau—as, for ex- 
ample, on Plate xxxiv, Fig. 1 there are no notches at all. 
Further, a whole line of inau consists of shavings alone, without 
a suggestion of human figures. On many which have notches, 
as on Fig. 2, these notches, as stated by the Ainu, denote parts 
of the face, —the eyebrows, eyes, mouth, and nose. But even 
in the case of such figures as those seen on Plate xxxiv, Figs. 
3 and 4, where the middle portion stripped of bark might be 
interpreted as the abdomen, the notches happen to be just above 
and below that part, and cannot, at any rate, represent the 
cutting-open of the belly. In reality, on these figures, the upper 
notch denotes the mouth; the two lower, the navel and sexual 
organs. On some inau the middle, planed part is even pointed 
out by the Ainu as the face. Thus Dobrotvorski’s hypothesis 
falls per se. 


* [This was formerly the opinion of Batchelor, which, however, he has given 
up and partly revised in his new book The Ainu and Their Folklore (London, 
1901, pp. 96 et seq., pp. 110 et seq.) ; compare also the critical remarks on the 
subject by Cl. E. Marrre (Bulletin de l’Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Vol. un, 
p. 216; Vol. 111, p. 126). Batchelor is now also of the same opinion as the author 
of this paper, that there are inau acting as “mediators or messengers, whose 
spirits pass between men and the various deities.” The fact that these two 
authors were independently led to this result seems to me a very remarkable coin- 
cidence; but there can be no doubt that Dr. Sternberg went far beyond Batchelor 
in the elucidation of the question. — EpiTor. ] 

2 Aino-Russian Dictionary, Supplement, p. 65; also Introduction, p. 42. 
Kasan, 1875. 
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More attention is due to the considerations of W. G. AsTon,? 
who derives the inau from the Japanese Shinto cult, and con- 
nects them with the so-called gohei, sacrificial sticks hung 
around with strips of colored paper. In earliest times, argues 
this investigator, fabrics, yarn, and fibres of textile plants, were 
very frequently to be found among the common offerings of the 
Shinto cult. Later on, these real offerings, bearing the name 
‘‘nusa,” assumed a purely fictitious form, having been sup- 
planted by sticks with strips of fabrics or fibres of plants 
attached to them; and later still, when cotton came into general 
use, they were entirely superseded by strips of paper. These 
very sticks, hung around with strips of paper, and called 
“‘oohei,” are, in the opinion of Aston, the prototypes of the 
Ainu inau. In their subsequent evolution, these gohei, and 
with them the inau, have become, from mere objects of offering, 
independent objects of worship, having been transformed into 
miracle-working magic beings, and even receptacles of spirit- 
deities. 

However tempting the acceptance of this hypothesis may 
seem,—the more so because the gohei indeed somewhat re- 
semble the inau in shape; and, furthermore, the most ancient 
forms of gohei bear the name “nusa,’’” identical with the Ainu 
name for a group of inau,* — yet the reasons adduced by the 
author in support of his hypothesis are not conclusive. Indeed, 
if the inau are but the Japanese nusa and gohei, then the Ainu, 
like the Japanese, would have passed from fabrics and fibres to 
paper; or, if paper strips were for some reason or other beyond 
their means, they would have retained the old form of nusa, — 
that is, fabrics and spinning-yarns, — which would be the more 
natural, as the Ainu are familiar with the weaver’s art; and 
textile material, in the form of nettle and elm-bast, was always 
ready at hand. 


* The Japanese Gohei and the Ainu Inao (Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 1901, Vol. xxxt). 

* In reality, the Ainu have their own synonymes for “ nusa,” inau-chipa; and 
the Japanese, on the other hand, call the Ainu nusa by the name inau no rui. 
Somvane this word in BarcHEtor’s Ainu-English-Japanese Dictionary. 

See p. 429. 
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Of greater interest are the considerations of the same author, 
quoting two Japanese writers of the beginning and end of the 
eighteenth century, that, among the ceremonial objects of the 
Shinto cult, there had been the so-called kedzuri-kake (half- 
shaved little sticks). An extant representation of such a stick 
resembles the inau very closely indeed; but this fact argues 
rather against the gohei-inau hypothesis, and for the following 
reasons. As stated by the author himself, the said kedzuri- 
kake were lighted at the sacred fire of the temple, and carried 
home by the Shintoists to kindle the New-Year’s fire on the 
hearth. This ceremonial, no doubt, must be very old; and for 
such a purpose, the kindling of fire, the ancient nusa of fabrics 
and yarn would be utterly good for nothing. If such is the 
case, the little half-shaved sticks of the Shinto cult must be of 
primary origin, and then they have nothing in common with 
*the gohei; and there is more reason to credit their invention to 
the Ainu than to the Japanese, as among the former the cult 
of “‘shaved”’ sticks has received the widest development, while 
in the case of Shintoism we know of but one or two isolated 
cases. 

I have now only to give my personal considerations and 
observations on the meaning of inau and their origin. 

4. First of all, it was important for me to ascertain clearly 
how the Ainu themselves look upon their inau. ‘This I endeav- 
ored to do in all possible ways during my travels among the 
Saghalin Ainu; and, to be just, they formulated their ideas on 
the subject with a clearness and definiteness that left nothing to 
be desired. Among the Saghalin Ainu, in the early nineties, 
the greatest authority was vested in a certain man called Ni- 
sendus, the venerable aged chief of the village Mauko. He 
was, forsooth, a very venerable and sensible old man, a veri- 
table patriarch, of whom his fellow tribesmen used to say that 
he was “‘just as good” as a kamui (god). I wished to verify 
my former inquiries and observations, and, while at his village, 
I visited him. He was just installing a new unti-kamui inau 
on his fireplace. ‘Explain to me,” said I, “why you make 
these inau. What are they?”—-“‘ This,” said the old man, 
“is an ikoy-itaku ainu (‘mediator, envoy, orator’). The 
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Ainu tells this deity + his wants, and he will convey them to the 
kamui. One goes to the ‘master. of the fire; another, to that 
of the mountain; another still, to the ‘master’ of the sea; and 
all of them help the Ainu.’”’— “And how can a little stick 
talk?’ — ‘It is not the stick, but its soul, that goes and re-tells 
all to the kamui. Why, even a tree — that, too, has a soul.” 

Nisendus but formulated that which even previously I had 
had occasion to observe and hear everywhere among the Ainu, 
and earlier still among the Gilyak. Thus inau is not a deity, 
nor an offering, but a living mediator between gods and man, 
—a “wooden man,” who is endowed with the faculty of con- 
veying rapidly, eloquently, and efficiently the wants of man to 
the gods. — 

The epithet “‘kamui,” which the Ainu bestow so lavishly upon 
any animal whatever, upon many of their fellow-tribesmen, 
even upon every material object seeming extraordinary or mys- 
terious, is never applied to inau. ‘They are treated, it is true, 
as tabooed objects, but by no means as deities. The Ainu 
pray before them. Every day, before the nusa behind the 
eastern window, most fervently do the elders of the house lift 
up their voices in lengthy prayers; but these prayers are ad- 
dressed to the respective deities, and not to the inau. Before 
the inau, libations of the sacrificial sake are made; on them, 
various trifles (shreds of cloth, sabre-hilts, ear-rings, etc.) are 
hung; but all of these are offerings which the inau, or rather 
their souls, must deliver to the respective gods. 

For the expression “‘ offering” there is a special term, inomi, 
denoting all kinds of food, beverages, tobacco, cloth-stuffs, val- 
uables, presented to the gods, but by no means to the inau. 
And naturally, too, the inau as mediators are needed by men, 
but not by deities. 

Notwithstanding their modest role of mediators, the inau, in 
the eyes of the Ainu, are of immense importance; for without 
them, not a prayer would be heard, not a want would be satis- 
fed, and life itself would be impossible. Inau sak guru, “a 
man without an inau,”’ is the last man (Batchelor). 

* Literally, “interpreting-man, envoy, orator,’ a term specially applied to 


individuals distinguished through eloquence, who act as envoy and mediators in 
affairs of vengeance, war, and peace. 
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To realize fully the significance of the inau in the eyes of 
the Ainu, one must see what importance is attached to them in 
moments of grave danger. Many a time have I sailed with the 
Ainu in their frail canoes on the stormy Okhotsk Sea, and more 
than once have the raging billows threatened to engulf us; but 
never, even in the most critical moments, did our companions 
lose their self-possession. Realizing the danger we were in, 
the Ainu helmsman would take out a small stick prepared be- 
forehand, and would begin to cut it quickly into shavings. 
When the figure was ready, he would cast it into the waves with 
the instruction, ‘“‘ Go to the ‘master’ of the sea and tell him to 
take a good look. Will it be well if we and this Russian gen- 
tleman perish, and the kamui does not look on?”’ 

It remains to clear up the rdle played by the shavings in 
the inau. Precisely why does the ‘“‘ being cut into shavings”’ 
appear as their indispensable attribute? The answer, I surmise, 
is, that the value of the shavings is associated with the ideas 
that are in the mind of the Ainu during the process of ‘‘ shav- 
ing.” Very frequently he has to shave pieces of wood, several 
times a day even, — whenever he has to make a fire in the open 
air, often in the midst of rain and wind, which are so common 
in his rough and inclement country. Believing as he does that 
the tree is animated, even manlike, — the sap of which he con- 
siders blood; the branches, arms; the rustle of its leaves, 
speech, — he cannot help being struck with the mysterious ex- 
pressiveness of those long, fantastically winding, pointed tree- 
tongues, which fly so swiftly from under his curved knife, only 
to turn again with equal rapidity, as if alive, into grotesque 
curls. 

And the Ainu, as we have seen, looks upon the matter just 
this way, calling his inau “?koytaku ainu”’ (“ orator-man”’). 
Thus the Gilyak, too, calls it, khlay-nivukh (synonyme of the 
Ainu term, literally, ‘‘interpreting man”). The shavings on 
the inau are precisely the orator’s tongues, and in these latter 
lies the whole sense of the inau. ‘This is not merely hypothet- 
ical. It is confirmed by the formation of the word inau itself. 
It is composed of the common pleonastic particle 7, which is 
very often omitted, — for instance, in the word inomi = nomi 
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(‘‘ sacrifice”), —and the word nau, consisting of ni (“tree 654 
and ay (“tongue”). Thus inaw signifies literally “a tree’s 
tongue.” 

Again, this peculiar idea of tongues of a tree-orator presents 
nothing exceptional in comparative ethnography. Ideas almost 
identical are to be found in most diverse parts of the earth and 
among most diverse peoples of those parts, on the subject, for 
example, of fire in connection with the noisy many-tonguedness 
of its flame. 

To sum up, inau are “shaved” trees and pieces of wood, 
commonly in the shape of human figures, which act as men’s 
intercessors before deities. Their power lies in their numerous 
tongues (shavings), which increase the suasive power of their 
eloquence to an extraordinary degree. Their present-day va- 
riety of form and destination is the result of a long evolution. 
In the beginning, a bunch of shavings issuing from a single 
short stem, after the manner of a stick shaved for kindling a 
fire, was probably all-sufficient. 

In the course of time the Ainu began to pay more attention 
to the stem proper (body of the mediator), began to endow it 
with notches, a little head-piece, hands, arms, and to arrange 
the shavings (as a sort of supplement to the figures) in the 
form of hair, braids, vegetation on the body, and so forth. On 
the other hand, the shavings in themselves, apart from the 
stem, attained an independent development and most varied 
application. 

At first mere ‘“‘tongues” before the gods, the inau, owing 
to the importance of their réle, the habit of looking upon them 
as a cult-object indispensable in all cases, have acquired to some 
degree an independent importance of sacredness and divinity. 
To them independent wonder-working power began to be at- 
‘tributed. Hence inau began to be looked upon, not only as 
intercessors before gods, but even as objects agreeable and use- 
ful to the gods themselves. Thus the ‘“‘ shaved” trees in front 
of the arena at the bear festival are destined partly to the Bear 
himself and partly to his mother, evidently as simple amulets 
for these divine beings. Gods, just as much as men, are in 
need of them. Thus the Orok, for example, the neighbors of 
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the Ainu, when making a medicinal effigy of a tiger-man, fasten 
on its breast an exact miniature reproduction of it, which is to 
serve as an amulet for the deity itself. 

On the other hand, inau become the customary amulets for 
men also. They began to be applied first in cases of sickness. 
The diseased parts of the body, particularly the head, came to 
be bound with shavings. ‘The stem, in such cases, as prevent- 
ing their application, was cast away. ‘This mode of healing 
created a whole pharmacology of bandages, frontlets, belts, in 
which the shavings appear in the shape of the most diverse 
plaitings (cords, circlets, etc.) in conjunction with various other 
amulets, like glass beads, wooden images of various organs 
of the body, etc. (see Plate xxxiv, Fig. 5; Plate xxxv, Figs. 
3 and 5). To strengthen their effect, the shaving-plaitings 
receive, moreover, the form of various magic figures, as circles 
(symbol of the sun), and similar magic symbols. Another 
step, and the medicinal bandages, with their artful plaitings of 
shavings, entered the every-day sphere of dress and ornaments. 

It is instructive to trace this development in the ceremonial 
of attiring the bear at the festival. Primarily they adorned 
the slain bear with shavings alone as the necessary amulets for 
the slain animal, just as the Gilyak, in such cases, attach to the 
bear an image of a toad, their mightiest amulet. The heads 
of killed seals, even nowadays, before being cast into the sea, 
are tied over with mere shavings. But at present the modest 
shavings on the bear’s head have turned into a whole complex 
of head-gear, frontlets, ear-caps, ear-rings, etc., daintily plaited 
of shavings (see Plate xxxv, Figs. 2, 6). 
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EIN BEITRAG ZUM KAPITEL ARBEIT UND RHYTHMUS. 


VON DR. J. D. E. SCHMELTZ, 


DIRECTOR DES ETHNOGRAPHISCHEN REICHSMUSEUMS, LEIDEN. 


AS hiesige Museum besitzt unter den Landbaugeratschaf- 
ten aus Borneo sechs Siestécke, die gebraucht werden, 
um Gruben in den Reisfeldern zu machen, welche fir die 
Aufnahme der Saat bestimmt sind. Das obere Ende derselben 
ist bei vieren mit einem Klangkérper versehen, der sich bei 
zweien innerhalb eines auf den Stiel gesetzten Bambusendes 
oder innerhalb eines hohl geschnitzten Teiles befindet. Das 
Studium dieser Gerate gab uns Veranlassung, die bestehende 
Litteratur ber derartige Gerate auch aus dem nahe liegenden 
Celebes heranzuziehen, und wir fanden dabei in derselben 
zwei Gerate, — das eine aus Celebes, das andere aus Borneo, — 
die den in unserer Sammlung vorhandenen, hier (Plate xxxv1, 
Fig. 1 und 2) abgebildeten, sehr nahe stehen. 

Das eine wurde durch die bekannten Reisenden P. und F. 
SARASIN zu Dumoga besar in Boladng Mongondou erlangt 
und ist in deren kirzlich erschienenem Werk ,,Reisen in Cele- 
bes” (I, S. r10, Fig. 44), sowie schon vorher bei MEYER und 
RICHTER?‘ besprochen und abgebildet, wahrend das andere 
sich in der ethnographischen Sammlung der Bat. Genootschap 
van Kunsten en Wetenschappen befindende und von den Kajan 
stammende, in der vierten (Supplement) Ausgabe des Catalogs 
(Batavia, 1894) derselben unter 6122 (S. 120) erwahnt wird 
als ,Fraai a jour bewerkte, yzerhouten ryststamper alu 
béranak,* waarin twee uit hetzelfde stuk hout gesneden staaf- 
yes, by het stampen op en neér gaande, geluid maken. Vooral 
by oogst-feesten in gebruik.” 

Auch das eine unserer Stiicke (Plate xxxvi, Fig. 2), 315 cm 
lang, durfte, wie uns der Schmuck der Spitze annehmen lasst, 
fur ein Sie- oder Erntefest bestimmt gewesen sein; der Bezeich- 

* Celebes I, S. 32, Tafel vit, Fig. rs. 


2 — ® y . . . 
Alu=Reisstampfer; béranak—=Kinder besitzen, Kinder bekommen, ent- 
bunden werden, etc. (s. KLINKERT, s. v. anak) 
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nung ,,Reisstampfer” aber stehen wir fiir das Stiick von Celebes 
und jenes von Borneo in Batavia mehrerer Griinde halber 
skeptisch gegentiber. Erstens ist uns ein weiteres solches 
weder unter dem uns hier vorliegenden Material noch aus der 
Litteratur iber Reisstampfer, die bei MEYER und RICHTER, S. 
32, recht vollstandig gegeben, mit Larmvorrichtung bekannt 
geworden. Zwar erwahnen letztere Autoren einer solchen bei 
einem durch CAMPEN?! abgebildeten Stick von Halmahéra, 
aber nur auf der Abbildung fussend, wahrend CamPeEN selbst 
im Text von derselben mit keinem Worte spricht; die Abbil- 
dung dirfte daher einen a jour gearbeiteten oder mit Schnitz- 
werk verzierten Stampfer fur festliche Zwecke vorstellen, 
wahrend uns vorliegende Stticke aus dem nahen Tidore 2 sich in 
ihrer Form kaum von solchen anderer indonesischer Provenienz 
unterscheiden. 

Zweitens durfte der Zweck der Larmvorrichtung, die Erzeu- 
gung eines Tones als Begleitung einer in bestimmtem Taktmass 
verrichteten Arbeit, bei einem Reisstampfer in Folge des durch 
das Stampfen im Morser selbst hervorgerufenen Gerausches 
illusorisch werden, was aber bei der Arbeit des Saens mittelst 
solchen Gerates nicht der Fall, worauf Prof. J. J. M. DE 
Groot, im Lauf eines Gespraches tiber diese Frage, unsere 
Aufmerksamkeit lenkte. 

Endlich stimmt die Form des unteren Endes unseres Stiickes 
ziemlich gut mit der des oben erwahnten abgebildeten von 
Celebes iiberein, und dieselbe ist bei der Form 16/412 und 
659/62 in Fig. 1 (224 cm lang) ebenfalls ziemlich stumpf. 

Wir sind daher geneigt, solange keine unwiderlegliche Be- 
weise dagegen erbracht sind, anzunehmen, dass es sich auch 
bei den beiden fraglichen Stiicken um ,,Saestocke” handle, und 
dass hier, zumal betreffs des durch F. und P. SARASIN mitge- 
brachten wiederum einer jener Falle vorliegt, wo selbst so 

‘tiichtige Forscher wie diese, aus dem einen oder anderen 
Grunde, von Eingeborenen unzutreffende Angaben erlangen, 


1 Eenige mededeelingen over de Alfoeren van Hale-mahéra (Bydr. Kkl. Inst. 
T. L. und Volkk., 4e volgr., deel vin, p. 162 ff.), p. 168 und Tafel u, Fig. rob. 
? 370/2111-2112; Cat. Kol. Tentoonst. Amst. 1883, 9e kl., no. 213/16-17. 
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worauf zumal TEN Karte hinweist und von derartigen Erfah- 
rungen warnt.' : 

Unsere Annahme erhilt eine weitere Stiitze durch einen bei 
pE CLERCQ und ScHMELTZ? beschriebenen Gegenstand, der 
zum Einstampfen des Sago in Kérben dient, also zu einer 
Arbeit, die selbst kein Gerausch erzeugt. Auch hier ist wie- 
derum das obere Ende a jour gearbeitet, und die Offnung in 
demselben enthalt eine gelbe Perle, wodurch ein, wenn auch 
nur schwaches, Gerausch wahrend der Arbeit entsteht. 

Eine Larmvorrichtung findet sich auch an anderen Geraten 
indonesischer Provenienz, so u. a. bei Kettenbaumen der Web- 
gestelle. Schon MEYER und RICHTER ® haben einige Beispiele 
dafiir gegeben, und auch uns liegt hier einschlagiges Material, 
u. a. von Celebes (Plate xxxvi, Fig. 3) und den Lampong 
auf Sumatra (Fig. 4) vor: Das erstere derselben (370/2030) 
gehort zu einem im Cat. Kol. Tentoonst. Amst. 1883, no. 
367/1 als von Celebes stammend aufgefihrten Webstuhl, 
stammt aber, wie die mitgesandte Inventarakte lehrt, von der 
Insel Saleyer und steht, falls nicht damit tbereinstimmend, 
doch jedenfalls dem durch MEYER und RICHTER, p. 42 erwahn- 
ten Stiicke aus der Sammlung der ehemaligen Indischen Instel- 
lung zu Delft sehr nahe. Das Stiick ist 95 cm lang und 5.5 
cm breit. Hier wie dort ist die Aushohlung durch drei Quer- 
briicken in vier Teile geschieden, die eine Anzahl kurzer Rohr- 
stabchen enthalten, oberhalb welcher wieder zwei derselben 
quer in der Wand des Objects befestigt sind, um das Heraus- 
fallen zu verhtiten. — Das zweite (370/2361), 146 cm lang 
und 19 cm breit, zur Halfte hier abgebildete Stiick stammt 
aus der Abteilung Sékampong der Lampong’schen Resident- 
schaft, ist im Cat. Kol. Tentoonst. Amst. 1883, roe kl. als no. 
303/4 aufgefihrt,* und besteht aus einem schwarzgrau gefarb- 
ten, mit Schnitzwerk verzierten Brett, das in jeder Halfte 
drei, aus dem vollen Holz geschnitzte Rasselkérper enthalt, 


* Reizen en onderzoekingen in Noord Amerika, Leiden, 1885, p. 4, und beson- 
ders p. 197, nebst den Anmerkungen 3 und 140. 


* Ethnographische Beschryving van de West- en Noordkust van Nederlandsch 
Nieuw-Guinea, p. 69, und Tafel xvn, Fig. 2. 

* Ethnologische Miscellen 11, S. 42. 

* Als Folge eines Druckfehlers steht, 1. c., ,»Sampong.” 
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wie dies aus unserer Abbildung ersichtlich. Diese Larmvor- 
richtung ahnelt jener in dem bei MEYER und RIcHTER, Tafel 
Ill, Fig. 22, abgebildeten Stiicke von Celebes, sowie der in 
dem auch von diesen Autoren (S. 42) erwahnten und uns im 
Museum vorliegenden Stiicke aus Central-Sumatra.' Uber 
weitere uns vorliegende gleichartige Stiicke von anderen Inseln 
des malayischen Archipels spater. 

Was den Zweck der Larmvorrichtung betrifft, so nehmen 
einzelne Autoren, und auch P. und F. Sarasin, l.c., an, dass 
dieselbe gleichsam ,zur Controlle des Arbeiters, resp. der 
Arbeiterin” diene; letztere sagen aber gleichzeitig, dass da- 
durch ,ein fiir das Ohr der Arbeiterinnen angenehmer takt- 
massiger Klang erzeugt werde.” Das an erster Stelle Gesagte 
birgt die Unwahrscheinlichkeit in sich selbst, dagegen bringt 
uns das an zweiter Stelle stehende sofort auf den rechten Weg. 
Um bei dem ,,Reisstampfer” zu bleiben, so spricht BUCHER,’ 
ganz richtig von einem dabei erzeugten dumpfen Ton, der zum 
Kampong der Malayen gehort. Diese Arbeit findet in nach- 
ster Nahe der Wohnung statt, die Anwendung einer Larmvor- 
richtung als Controllmittel ist hier also unnotig. BUCHER * 
weist darauf hin, dass der Tonrhythmus seine Bedeutung fir 
die Intensitat der Arbeit habe, sowie dass angenommen wer- 
den darf, ersterer erleichtere und fordere letztere, und sagt 
ferner (S. 38 ff.) seines hochinteressanten Werkes: , Wo zwar 
eine rhythmenbildende Regulirung der Arbeit méglich ist, die 
letztere aber keinen eigentlichen Taktschall ergibt, wird dieser 
oft durch kiinstliche Mittel hervorgerufen.” In erster Linie 
dient dazu die menschliche Stimme, an deren Stelle aber in 
solchen Fallen auch ein Instrument treten kann, durch das ein 
Ton hervorgebracht wird.” Und hier ergibt sich uns mit 
einem Mal, welchem Zweck derartige Larmvorrichtungen 
dienen, namlich dem der Befriedigung eines in der mensch- 
lichen Natur begriindeten Bedirfnisses, des Hervorbringens 
dem Gehor zusagender Tone als Begleitung eintoniger Ar- 
beiten und zur Bekampfung der durch dieselben erzeugten 

1 Abgebildet bei VAN HassELt, Atlas, Tafel cxtv, Fig. 5. 


2 Arbeit und Rhythmus, dritte Auflage, Leipzig, 1902, S. 36. 
3 Ibid., S. 26. 
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Ermiidung. So sagt schon SAL. MULLER? betreffs unserer 
Sdestécke 16/412 und 659/62:,,Zy bestaan uit bamboeriet 
en verschillen in lengte en dikte onderling van elkander in eene 
regelmatig afnemende verhouding, ten einde aldus verschil- 
lende noten, of hooge of lage tonen voorttebrengen.“ Unsere 
Auffassung erhalt ferner eine Stiitze durch das, was MEYER 
und RICHTER? unter Verweisung auf Bucher sagen, namlich 
dass es sich bei jenem Gerdusch um eine Suggestion handeln 
konne, wofir weitere Beispiele bei Webstihlen in Ethn. Misc., 
l.c., gegeben werden, und auch eine interessante Mitteilung 
LoeBeEr’s,® die mit Buicher’s Auffassung betreffs des Zwecks 
der Larmvorrichtung, hier am Webstuhl, ubereinstimmt, wie- 
dergegeben ist.* Solchergestalt diirfte der Beweis genigend 
erbracht sein, dass nur die an zweiter Stelle durch P. und F. 
Sarasin ausgesprochene Annahme als die zutreffende aufzu- 
fassen ist. 

* Verhandelingen over de natuurlyke geschiedenis der Nederlandsche over- 
zeesche bezittingen, Leiden, 1839-1849, p. 444. 

* Celebes, I, p. 32. 


* Het weven in Nederl.-Indié: Bull. Kol. Mus. Haarlem, No. 29, 1903, p. 4. 
* Celebes, I, p. 43. 


ZUR FRAGE DER GEHIRNUNTERSUCHUNG BEI 
ARZTLICHEN SECTIONEN. 


VON JOHANNES RANKE, 


MUNCHEN. 


O es Arzte gibt, die Sectionen machen, werden in der 

ganzen civilisirten Welt in jedem Jahre viele tausende 
von Gehirnen der arztlichen Untersuchung unterzogen. Das 
Gehirn ist neben dem Schadel anerkannt das wichtigste Studien- 
material der Anthropologie. Leider ist aber bisher noch der 
Gewinn fiir die Anthropologie aus den zahlreichen Beobach- 
tungen bei Sectionen im allgemeinen sehr gering. Fur die 
Mehrzahl der wichtigsten Probleme konnten bisher diese Mas- 
senuntersuchungen, wie solche allein eine sichere Grundlage 
fur statistische Betrachtungen geben konnen, noch nicht ver- 
wertet werden. Man ist fur die grundlegenden Fragen uber 
das normale Gehirn bisher so gut wie ausschliesslich ange- 
wiesen nur auf das Studium einzelner besonders sorgfaltig 
conservirter Gehirne der Mehrzahl nach psychologisch mehr 
oder wenig interessanter Personlichkeiten wie Gelehrter oder 
Verbrecher, oder es standen im besten Fall, z. B. fur Unter- 
suchung von Rassengehirnen relativ kleine Serien solcher in 
anatomischen Sammlungen conservirter ausgewahlter Gehirne 
zur Verfugung, deren relativ geringe Anzahl nicht genigt, 
um eine genugend fundirte Statistik gegriindet auf Verglei- 
chung mit normalen Gehirnen der Durchschnittsmenschen 
verschiedener Rassen und Volker herzustellen. Die Anthro- 
pologie hat bisher fast allein nur die bei den Sectionen gewon- 
nenen Gehirngewichte fiir ihre Fragen statistisch verwerten 
kénnen. Aber auch hier handelt es sich meist nicht um ein 
wahrhaft gleichartiges Material, sodass auch gegen diese statis- 
tischen Vergleiche gewichtige Einwendungen gemacht werden 
miissen. Es finden sich bei der Abnahme der Gehirngewichte 
nicht zu vernachlassigende Differenzen beziiglich der Hirn- 
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haute, der Blutfiille, der Abtrennungsstelle des verlangerten 
Marks u. a., sodass exact nur dig von einem und demselben 
Forscher nach der gleichen einwandfreien Methode person- 
lich gewonnenen Resultate unter einander vergleichbar sind, 
wie z. B. die in dieser Hinsicht mustergiltigen Gehirnwagun- 
gen von Th. von Bischoff. 

Fir die Anthropologie werden die arztlichen Gehirnsec- 

tionen erst dann ihren vollen Wert erhalten, wenn wir den 
Arzten, deren Mitarbeit wir nicht entbehren kénnen, ein ein- 
faches Schema der Gehirnuntersuchung in die Hand geben, in 
Form tabellarischer Zusammenstellung der zu beachtenden 
Fragen, als Zahlblatter, die bei jeder Gehirnsection auszufil- 
len waren. Diese Zahlblatter denke ich mir mit einfachsten 
schematischen Abbildungen versehen und zu den einzelnen 
Fragen in kurzesten Worten eine Anleitung, diese richtig zu 
beantworten, also ahnlich wie das Schema der ,,Frankfurter 
Verstindigung” fiir die Schadelmessung. 
' Seit Jahren habe ich mich bemiiht, diesen Gedanken in die 
Praxis zu tibersetzen. Ein Einzelner kann hier nicht fir sich 
vorgehen, die betreflenden Schemata und Vorschlage miissen 
von der Autoritat einer Gesamtheit der Forscher, wie sie die 
anthropologischen Gesellschaften in allen Culturstaaten repre- 
sentiren, ausgehen. Ich habe mich entschlossen, dazu immer 
von neuem den Mahnruf zu erheben. MHier mochte ich an 
einem Beispiel zeigen, dass es gelingen wird, auch Fragen der 
statistischen Methode zuganglich zu machen, vor denen die 
Praktiker bisher mit einer Art Scheu zuriickgewichen sind, 
z. B. die Anordnung und das gegenseitige Verhaltnis der 
Grosshirnwindungen. 

Bei einer Anzahl besonders wichtiger Probleme, z. B. der 
vergleichenden Messungen der ,,motorischen Rindenfelder,” 4 
kommt es auf genaue Messung der Windungen an, sodass aus 
diesen Messungen die Oberflache der betreffenden Rindenpar- 
tie aus der Breite der Windungen und der Lange und Tiefe 
der Grenzfurchen, berechnet und mit dem Planimeter nach- 
gepruft werden kann. 


* Wie solche z. B., D. J. CUNNINGHAM, Right-Handedness and Left-Brained- 


ness (Huxley Lecture, 1902, Journal of the Anthropological Institute), ausgefiihrt 
hat. 
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Ich méchte hier die Ausfiihrung meiner Methode zum ersten 
Mal den Fachgenossen an Abbildungen vorlegen, um jeden in 
den Stand zu setzen, nachzupriifen und mitzuarbeiten. 


Fic. 31. ABGEROLLTE OBERFLACHE EINES MENSCHLICHEN GEHIRNS. 


RECHTE HEMISPHARE. 


Die Messung der Windungen fire ich in der Weise aus, 
dass ich ,Glaspapier” auf die betreffenden Gehirnstellen lege 
und auf dieses die Grenzen der Windungen und den Verlauf 
der Furchen genau aufzeichne. An diesen Zeichnungen wird 


Fic. 32. ABGEROLLTE OBERFLACHE EINES MENSCHLICHEN GEHIRNS. 
LINKE HEMISPHARE. 


dann mit Zirkel und Planimeter die (freilich horizontal ange- 
nommene) Oberflache der betreffenden Gesamtwindung und 
jeder Abschnitt derselben gemessen. Die Tiefe der Furchen 
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muss dazu noch an mehreren Stellen direkt bestimmt werden, 
damit die aus der Lange der Furche (gemessen mittelst Fadens 
oder des Messradchens an der Zeichnung) und der Tiefe der 
Furche sich ergebende Zusatzflache zu der Grosse der Win- 
dungsoberflache addirt werden kann. 

Bei der Abnahme solcher Zeichnungen kann man, wie das 
die beigegebenen Abbildungen direct zeigen, die convexe 
Oberflache der Grosshirnhemisphare als eine Art Cylinderman- 
tel mittelst solchen Glaspapiers, gewissermassen abrollen. Die 
beiden Abbildungen (Figs. 31, 32) geben derartig abgerollte 
Oberflachenzeichnungen des Gehirns. Da, wo die Convexitat 
des Gehirns nach vorn und hinten umbiegt, gelingt selbstver- 
standlich die , Abrollung” nicht mehr in verticaler Richtung, sie 
muss da in horizontalen Teilstiicken ausgefiihrt werden, die 
dann wenigstens an einer Stelle, wie es die Abbildungen zeigen, 
klaffen mtissen. Aber an derartigen Abbildungen treten die 
wirklichen Beziehungen der einzelnen Windungen und Furchen 
zu einander mit bisher, wie mir scheint, unerreichter Deutlich- 
keit heraus. Bei der Herstellung der Abbildungen gelingt es 
leicht, das Klaffen der ,,Abrollung” an eine nicht oder wenig 
storende Stelle, den zu behandelnden Einzelfragen entspre- 
chend, zu verlegen. Mist wird es sich ja nicht um Abrollung 
der ganzen Oberfliche, sondern um die einzelner oder benach- 
barter Windungen handeln. Ich habe z. B. die geschilderte 
Abbildungs- und Messmethode zuerst zur Untersuchung der 
Centralfurchen und der Centralwindungen, sowie der Bro- 
ca’schen und Wernicke’schen Windungen benutzt. 


PHONOGRAPHIRTE INDIANERMELODIEEN AUS 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


VON O. ABRAHAM UND E. M. v. HORNBOSTEL.* 


EIT Dr. W. FEwWKEs? im Jahre 1890 als erster Indianer- 

melodieen auf der Phonographenwalze festgehalten hat, 
ist der Phonograph zu einem wichtigen Hilfsmittel der musika- 
lisch-ethnologischen Forschung geworden. Besonders ameri- 
kanische Forscher waren erfolgreich bestrebt, das wertvolle 
Material an primitiver Musik aus den Reservationen zu sam- 
meln und so vor dem Untergange zu bewahren. 

Herr Professor Dr. FRANZ Boas, dem die Wissenschaft 
zahlreiche Publikationen auf dem musikalisch-ethnologischen 
Grenzgebiete verdankt, war so freundlich, uns eine gréssere 
Sammlung von Phonogrammen aus dem Besitz des Museum of 
Natural History, New York, zur musikwissenschaftlichen Bear- 
beitung nach Europa zu schicken. Wir freuen uns, unseren 
Dank in Form der vorliegenden Studie abstatten zu konnen, die 
wir mangels genauerer Orientirung auf das rein Musikalische 
beschranken miissen. 

Die Gesange stammen von den Thompson River Indianern, 
einem Salish Stamme aus dem Innern von British Columbia. 

Nachdem wir die Phonogramme in der tblichen Weise nach 
dem Gehor notirt hatten, wurden die Tonhohen nach dem Vor- 
gange von GILMAN ® tonometrisch bestimmt. Unter der Voraus- 
setzung, dass alle Aufnahmen bei der gleichen Umdrehungs- | 
geschwindigkeit der Walze erfolgt sind, haben wir die Bestim- 
mungen der Tonhohe und des Tempos bei einer einheitlichen 
Rotationsgeschwindigkeit vorgenommen. Die Wahl der abso- 
luten Tonhohe, auf die es bei Gesangen nur wenig ankommt, 
richtete sich nach der normalen Stimmlage. Die Mannerlieder 


1 Aus dem Psychologischen Institut der Universitat Berlin. 
? Journ. of Amer. Folk-Lore, April, 1890. 
® Philosophical Review, Boston, 1892. 
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bewegen sich danach meist in der kleinen, die Frauengesange 
(No. 8 und g) in der ein- und zweigestrichenen Octave. 

Die Schwingungszahlen dieser Tonhohen sind am Schlusse 
zusammengestellt; diese Skalen stimmen mit den Tonen der 
Melodieen nur in ihren Relationen, nicht der absoluten Hohe 
nach iiberein, weil das Notenbild nicht die Tonhéhe der Mes- 
sung, sondern die unserer urspriinglichen Niederschrift wieder- 
gibt. Unter der Reihe der Schwingungszahlen (n) findet man 
die Grésse der leiterbildenden Intervalle (i) in Hundertsteln 
des temperirten Halbtons (£ilis’ Cents), und endlich die Inter- 
valle vom mutmasslichen Hauptton der Melodie aus gerechnet 
(0). 

Besondere Schwierigkeit bot in vielen Melodieen die rhyth- 
mische Gliederung und die Takteinteilung, worauf wir noch 
weiterhin ausfuhrlicher zurtickkommen werden. 


TONLEITERN. 


Unter den 43 mitgeteilten Melodieen finden sich vier mit nur 
zwei Stufen (No. 10, 18, 25, 34); bei zwei Melodieen tritt 
allerdings noch ein dritter, leittonartiger Ton von sehr unbe- 
stimmter, daher nicht messbarer Tonhohe, hinzu. Der melo- 
dische Schwerpunkt liegt bei diesen Melodieen auf dem tieferen 
Ton; die Intervallgrossen betragen einen 34 Ton (No. 34), 
eine kleine Terz (No. 25) oder eine neutrale Terz (No. 10, 18). 

In den zehn dreistufigen Melodieen (No. 1, 2, 7, 9, 15, 26, 
31, 32, 33, 40) schwankt der Umfang zwischen kleiner Terz 
und Tritonus. Der melodische Schwerpunkt liegt zweimal auf 
der zweiten, sonst immer auf der tiefsten Tonstufe; bei zwei 
Melodieen (No. 1, 9) ist neben dem Hauptton dessen Ober- 
quarte (nach Art unserer Subdominante) melodisch ausgezeich- 
net. Die Leitern bestehen aus Secundenschritten mit Aus- 
nahme von dreien, die kleine (No. 1, 9) oder grosse Terzen 
(No. 32) enthalten. Die Intervalle entsprechen meist den 
europaischen ; nur in drei Liedern (No. 9, 33, 40) weicht die 
Intonation merklich von unserer Stimmung ab. In No. 33 
gibt das Notenbild unsern (subjectiven) Melodieeindruck 
wieder; de facto ist die kleine Terz in zwei annahernd gleiche 
34 ‘Tone geteilt. 
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Die fiinfzehn vierstufigen Gesinge (No. 3, 5, 6, 8, 12, 13, 
14, 16, 17, 19, 21, 24, 27, 38, 43) bewegen sich im Umfang 
einer Quarte bis kleinen Septime. Der melodische Schwer- 
punkt liegt neunmal auf der tiefsten, fiinfmal auf der zweiten 
und einmal auf der vierten Stufe. Daneben tritt siebenmal die 
Oberquinte (Dominante), einmal die Unterquarte (Domi- 
nante) und fiinfmal die Oberquarte (Subdominante) hervor. 
Sieben Lieder bewegen sich ausschliesslich in Secunden, finf 
Leitern enthalten die kleine, eine die neutrale, eine die grosse 
Terz, und zwei eine Quarte (No. 3, 21). Drei Melodieen 
(No. 3, 16, 21) scheinen fir den europdischen Hoérer auf Drei- 
klangen aufgebaut zu sein, und zwar zwei (No. 3, 21) auf einen 
Dur-, die dritte (No. 16) auf einen Moll-Dreiklang. Dass 
diese, unserer simultanharmonischen Musik entlehnten Begriffe 
auf die Indianermusik nicht ohne weiteres tibertragen werden 
diirfen, geht schon aus den zahlreichen und bedeutenden Ab- 
weichungen von den consonanten Intervallen hervor. Von den 
fiinfzehn vierstufigen Melodieen enthalten mehr als die Halfte 
(9) Intervalle, die zwischen zwei benachbarten europaischen 
ungefahr die Mitte halten. 

Der Umfang der neun? fiinfstufigen Gesinge (No. 11, 20, 
28, 29, 30, 37, 41, 42) liegt zwischen einer Quinte und einer 
Octave. Sechsmal ist die erste Stufe mutmasslicher Hauptton, 
einmal die zweite, einmal die dritte und einmal die vierte. In 
samtlichen Stiicken ist daneben noch die Oberquarte, resp. 
Oberquinte melodisch ausgezeichnet, und zwar erscheint die 
,Dominante” allein sechsmal, die ,Subdominante” allein zwei- 
mal und beide zusammen einmal. 

Drei Leitern enthalten ausschliesslich Secunden, die sechs 
anderen auch Terzen, von denen zwei klein, zwei gross, und 
zwei neutral sind. Wieder finden sich vier ,,Dreiklangmelo- 
dieen” (No. 29, 30, 37, 42). Von allen neun Leitern sind 
nur zwei von nicht-europdischen Intervallen frei, und gerade 
diese beiden (No. 28, 37) stimmen mit der bekannten fiinf- 
stufigen chinesischen Tonleiter (c, d, e, g, a) uberein.” ‘Diese 
sind auch die einzigen wirklich pentatonischen Leitern. 

1 No. 30 enthalt zwei Teile mit verschiedener Leiterbildung und wurde 
deshalb hier doppelt gerechnet. 


Boas Anniversary Volume.— 29. 
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In vier Liedern (No. 4, 23, 36, 39) werden sechs Stufen 
innerhalb einer kleinen Sexte bis kleinen None beniitzt. Nur 
einmal liegt der Schwerpunkt auf ‘der dritten, sonst immer auf 
der ersten Stufe. In allen vier Melodieen ist die Oberquinte, 
in zweien auch noch die Oberquarte melodisch betont. Die 
Leitern sind bis auf eine, die eine grosse Terz und eine Quarte 
enthalt (No. 4) aus Secunden aufgebaut. Die Intervallgros- 
sen weichen von den europdischen ab. Ein Stiick (No. 4) 
erscheint als Durdreiklangmelodie. 

Endlich finden wir in zwei Sticken (No. 22, 35) eine , voll- 
standige siebenstufige Leiter; die Intervalle weichen aber von 
unserer diatonischen Leiter bedeutend ab. Melodie No. 22 
umfasst eine Octave, No. 35 eine grosse None; in ersterer 
kommt eine Stufe unterhalb der mutmasslichen Tonika, in der 
andern ein Ton oberhalb der Octave des Haupttons vor. In 
beiden ist die Oberquarte, in No. 35 auch die Oberquinte aus- 
gezeichnet. Diese erscheint uns daher als Durdreiklang- 
melodie. 

Hs zeigt sich also, dass in den meisten der vorliegenden 43 
Lieder nur drei bis fiinf Tone innerhalb einer kleinen Terz bis 
grossen Sexte bentitzt werden. In der tiberwiegenden Mehr- 
zahl (30) fallt der melodische Schwerpunkt mit dem tiefsten 
Ton zusammen; zu diesem Ton als Schlusston steigt die in 
der Hohe beginnende Melodie herab. Eine Ausnahme von 
dieser fast durchgehend gewahrten Eigentiimlichkeit der Melo- 
diebewegung bilden ihrer Natur nach die Melodieen mit gering- 
stem Tonumfang (zwei und drei Stufen); ausser diesen nur 
das Lied No. 39. 

Die Bedeutung der tonometrischen Befunde ist naturgemiss 
geringer anzuschlagen bei Natursangern, deren Intonation grés- 
seren Schwankungen unterliegt, als bei Instrumenten mit fester 
Abstimmung. Es kann sich hier nur darum handeln, einen 
Uberblick iiber die ungefihre mittlere Grosse der Intervalle zu 
gewinnen. Um dieses Mittel zu berechnen, haben wir ausser 
den Intervallen zwischen benachbarten Ténen auch die in den 
Melodieen sprunghaft gebrauchten grésseren Tonschritte be- 
rucksichtigt. Man findet also in der zweiten Columne der 
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folgenden Tabelle die Mittelwerte aus simtlichen vorkommen- 
den Intervallen einer Art (in Cents). 

Ausserdem haben wir alle Leitern, die sich durch Beziehung 
der Melodieténe auf den melodischen Hauptton ergeben, zu- 
sammengefasst (vierte Columne). Dabei wurden auch die 
Intervalle zwischen den unterhalb des Haupttones liegenden 
Tonen und diesem selbst (und nicht dessen tieferer Octave) mit- 
gerechnet. Die beigefiigten Gewichtszahlen belehren iiber die 
Frequenz der einzelnen Intervalle und Stufen. 

Der Zusammenfassung der Einzelwerte haben wir eine Leiter 
von temperirten Viertelténen (erste Columne) zugrundegelegt; 
als Maximum der Abweichungen nach oben und unten wurde 
also ein Achtel des temperirten Ganztones (25 Cents) zugelassen. 


TABELLE I. 
aus Seal]. ae 
SeO|ZSESs| & | BE 5 
SP eee ee Boe see 
Be ao & = 
Wri e-ni96 5 duqaomonon aioe 50 49 2 — — 
dal DEON a aeemeteisiate siekats cre Severe « 100 105 10 115 3 
WTCIVMOTIEION c.2 ete wier sare che cs + eo 150 156 23 157 12 
(GAA tine cade On Iga COON pOaE 200 202 49 206 17 
BiGintvaCtteltOMsls/cicre\- ole o)e)s/ oie: » « 250 245 17 243 3 
Genie mMenZamrssiisisrslslolele ae + 6 s's 300 302 19 304 9 
INES INGE AG Radon SM eeC OOO OD 350 356 + 356 8 
(Giress> LG eho A ob ananeear 400 397 II 405 II 
450 451 16 450 15 
(CRATRISs - EAA CIGD CIRO teas 500 506 II 501 7, 
55° 525 2 543 7 
IBRIIG IT DGG Ae Boe ceo p ROpinereercss 600 596 2 596 3 
650 650 I 648 2 
COUTTS ain SO OG OOO MD OT ORIEC IO 700 697 I 696 IL 
TS = = 739 5 
RiletmepSexterr san esis c,cl0 wiases 800 — — 802 I 
INGTIGE SOX CC sr stota aictess lala suede oy ocerm « 850 838 I 864 I 
Gy LOSSCROCE Cr ei iteisiok Givers rls <i goo 919 I gi2 4 
950 aa = 963 2 
Kleine Septime bi OOOO RAO tap ube JOOoO ao os 1007 I 
GEA VC ite circ elev ellos crore lee, aije yale eco foie 1200 — =: 1194 2 
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Man sieht aus der Tabelle zunachst, dass die Frequenz der 
von den europdischen abweichenden Intervalle so gross ist, dass 
man sie kaum allein auf Rechnung des Zufalls setzen darf. Vor 
allem fallt die Haufigkeit des Intervalls von 450 C. auf, das in 
der Mitte zwischen grosser Terz und Quarte liegt; dass es 
nicht als Modification der benachbarten Intervalle aufgefasst 
werden kann, geht daraus hervor, dass es sowohl mit der Terz 
als mit der Quarte in einer Melodie zusammen vorkommt (No. 
17, 19 resp. 35). Auch 3/4 Tone, 5/4 Tone und neutrale 
Terzen kommen verhiltnismassig haufig vor. Von besonderer 
Bedeutung werden diese Abweichungen, wie schon bemerkt, 
bei den Dreiklangmelodieen, die sich ja auch bei anderen In- 
dianerstammen gefunden haben und wiederholt namentlich von 
J. C. Fillmore fir ein ,,latentes Harmoniegefuhl” in Anspruch 
genommen worden sind. Wir halten dafir, dass diese heikle 
psychologische Frage auch heute noch nicht spruchreif ist. 


RuytTumus, Tempo, AUFBAU UND VORTRAGSWEISE. 


Uber die rhythmischen Verhiltnisse der Melodieen gibt die 
folgende Tabelle Aufschluss. 


TABELLE II. 
sate D |Compt-| : 
Anzahl der Zeiteinheiten alae oe arissic 
innerhalb eines Taktes... 4 3 6 9 5 7 
Hirequenz.cn cstemecneiien 1D Ih 3 | 6 I ean OP | 8 | 4 


Vor allem fallt die gréssere Haufigkeit der dreiteiligen 
Rhythmen (zusammen 16) gegeniiber den vierteiligen (12) 
auf, ein Befund, der zu den sonst beobachteten Eigentiimlich- 
keiten primitiver Musik im Gegensatz steht. 

Von den beiden Melodieen, die wir in fiinfteiligem Rhythmus 
notirt haben, besteht die eine (No. 5) aus 4/4 Takten, deren 
letztes Viertel gedehnt ist, wahrend in der andern (No. 19) die 
5/8 Takte sich nach dem Schema 1 + 4 gliedern; auch wurde 
dieses Lied sehr rubato gesungen. Die mit 10/4 bezeichnete 
Melodie No. 23 ist so frei im Rhythmus, — auch der Trommel- 
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rhythmus ist sehr wechselnd, — dass wir sie der Rubrik ,,un- 
regelmassig” subsumiren mussten. 

In No. 30 schien uns die Einteilung nach 7/4 die einzige 
Moglichkeit einer Gruppirung, die dem motivischen Aufbau 
der Melodie halbwegs gerecht wird. 

Eine relativ grosse Zahl der Lieder haben einen complicirten 
rhythmischen Bau: wir finden gréssere Perioden, die sich nur 
in ungleiche Teile zerlegen lassen. Es sind dies die Stiicke 7 
und 35 (9/4—=5/4+ 4/4), 18 (12/4=5/4+7/4) und 31 
(12/4=7/4 + 5/4), 6 (16/4= 6/44 5/4+ 5/4) und end- 
lich 14 (14/4 —=8/4 + 6/4 oder 6/4 + 8/4). 

Zu den complicirten Rhythmen sind auch die Stiicke 34 und 
40 zu rechnen, deren Gesangsmelodie in einfachem 4/4 Takt 
steht, wahrend auf jeden Takt drei (in No. 34), resp. sechs (in 
No. 40) gleichmassige Trommelschlage fallen. 

In drei Stiicken (No. 13, 22, 28) ist die Durchfihrung einer 
gleichmassigen Takteinteilung unmoglich, da die einzelnen Mo- 
tive bei den verschiedenen Wiederholungen durch Verkirzun- 
gen oder Vergrosserungen variirt sind. 

Die ausserordentlich schwierige Rhythmisirung der meisten 
Gesange wurde zum Teil nur durch die begleitenden Trommel- 
schlage iberhaupt ermoglicht. Ausser den erwahnten Sttucken 
No. 23 und No. 22 gaben diese ein gleichmassiges Zeitmass, 
das als Einheit benutzt wurde. Da in den Trommelrhythmen 
dynamische Accente fehlen, wurde die Takteinteilung, die nur 
der Bequemlichkeit des europaischen Lesers dienen soll, nach 
melodischen Gesichtspunkten vorgenommen. 

Auffallend ist, dass in den ersten Phonogrammen (bis No. 
20) die Trommelbegleitung, wo sie tberhaupt vorkommt, die 
schlechten Taktteile betont (mit Ausnahme von 5), wahrend 
in den folgenden Nummern (bis 30) immer die guten Takt- 
teile accentuirt sind; in den letzten Phonogrammen (No. 31- 
43) wechseln synkopirte und unsynkopirte Trommelrhythmen 
ab. Wahrend die Rhythmisirung der Trommelschlage immer 
sehr scharf ist, gestattet sich der Sanger gelegentlich grossere 
Freiheiten. So kommt es, dass in einigen Stiicken (No. 38, 
41) die anfangs synkopirenden Schlage im Verlauf sich den 
guten Taktteilen nahern oder umgekehrt. 
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Unter den gesamten 43 Stiicken sind 35 von Schlaginstru- 
menten begleitet und zwar 17 von synkopirenden, 17 von nicht- 
synkopirenden, 1 von unregelmassigen Trommelschlagen. Nur 
acht Lieder sind sozusagen a capella gesungen. 

Das Tempo der Melodieen erwies sich als auffallend gleich- 
massig: in 33 Gesingen fanden wir M.M. J —158 bis 184; 
die meisten von diesen halten sich zwischen 164 und 170. In 
langsamerem Tempo stehen No. 13 und 14 (J ==140, resp. 
130); ferner No. 10 ( ¢, =120) und 3 ( f—138), die beide 
ohne Trommelbegleitung sind. Schnellere Trommelschlage 
finden sich in No. 21 ( J =198), No. 30 (‘= 224) und 
No. 36 (J —200). 

Die Gesinge sind insofern als primitiv zu bezeichnen, als 
sich nirgends ein complicirterer Periodenbau findet. Eine nicht 
allzulange Melodie wird immer von neuem mit kleinen melo- 
dischen und rhythmischen Varianten wiederholt (Strophen- 
lied) ; die Melodie besteht wieder aus kleinen Teilen, die sich 
untereinander meistens sehr ahnlich sind. 

Die Vortragsweise der Gesinge bietet manches Bemerkens- 
werte. Wahrend ein eigentlicher Sprechgesang nicht vor- 
kommt, wird der Gesang in No. 30 und 32 durch ein Motiv 
unterbrochen, das auf einer constanten Tonhéhe im Rhythmus 
der Melodie anscheinend von einem zweiten, entfernteren Sin- 
ger intonirt wird.. In No. 2 wird der Gesang zweimal durch 
gesprochene Worte unterbrochen, die vielleicht nicht zum Lied 
gehoren. Eigentimlich beriihren die emphatische Vortrags- 
weise (namentlich in No. 2 bis 7, 10) und die stark hérbaren 
Inspirationsgerausche (No. 10, 16), die den Eindruck des 
Aufgeregten erzeugen. 

Die meisten Gesange sind Tanz- oder Spiellieder; andere 
sind als lyrische, religidse oder Medicingesinge bezeichnet; eine 
bestimmte musikalische Charakteristik der einzelnen Typen 
liess sich aber nicht finden. 
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1 (140). DANCING-SONG. 
=176. Erste Auffassung. 
A = 


aida Zee eae 
PG eae ei A re oe) saree PT bie, 


I 


Zweite Auffassung. 
A 


=r 


ol Aelhel oN tt Al 


etc. 


B a 


am Ge 
‘po = — sf es oe 


eet iSeries ae 


gi Soaee aan eee aes oe 


es Sas aaiaaroe 
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3 (142). RELIGIOUS DANCE (Prayer ). 
$= 188. B 
A ‘a ) 


4 (143). LEHAL (Thompson and Okanagon ). 
yea t70s 


eal SE 
_—_ 
Geb Ss See 


5 (144). GENERAL DANCING-SONG (Thompson ). 


= a 
y= 208. Nat Se = 
aoe aes 
if ¢— o g xiao <= BZD | ae 


digits dae 


ad 
Trommel. ba! aay etc, 


| Lo: ie * C. | 
fis SSS e SS _| 


6 er RELIGIOUS SONG. 
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7 (146). DANCING-SONG FOR POTLATCH. 


j=166. 
5- ey 
Ss J —— ———_ 
aS a @ , 
Trommel of 6 “) S =] . 4 2 “ 4 “ p “ ie 7 eo if 


== = 


8 (147). WOMAN’S SONG. 
J=160. 


a a 
Beak 2S SS Se 


3 


— ——f— = —_ =e [2H ete. 
| SiS Sze == ee” 
p p 


9 (148). WOMAN’S SONG. 


Al Bi 


J= 168. 
ez =i oe a zeereeee = = oe 
ss ae ap 

Gliss, re 
com [= aS See — 
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D2 
eae = 2 an SOTA 
eal = 
ée ae par ya = 


10 (149). GRISLY-BEAR TWIN SONG. 


11 (150). SONG. 
{= 166. 


A; | | 
ga es as SS St 


e-p“9-9 “9-9-9 “9 
Trommel. "10 19 TOD VG ele. 


B 
re _ - 
Soe ere een rel 
C 


pS Se eae] 


12 (151). SONG. 
j= 168 


+ 
ee 
TRIG eL eee Goue 107 & eto 

—— a er —h—-}— toe —— Ds 


13 (152). SONG. 
{= 


6 Ali 


A. : ; : 
a eee ee ee 


Trommed, “1 § "6 “1 [ ete, 


7 ? - B 8 — 7 6 
ets sa = ose Sees SoS 
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14 (153), SONG. 
J=130. B 


rere ae eee 
zk 2 - a =e 
ea SS es 
Tromm PIB IPTG TRIB Te iP 48 eae ne 
Al 
a es a4 eat ee aes ae 


A? 
(SS Se 


15 (154). Pee ay calles 


¢— 168. B 
= ae ————— 
ao 3 IEG @ 
Trommel. § To errr 
A BI 
ree ae SL ae Ee aE 
ee 2 ee 


16 Sched BR DANCING=-SONG. 
fms A2 
47 —— _———————+———. 
SS SS = 


Trommel, 6 a " mu pam i ete. 
A3 


V V 
eae ——-- —— — ———————— pres Sa Sa 35 
a = = a 25 a = 3 SS 


ae <9 eee we re 


17 (156). DANCING-SONG. 
{= 184. SPA 


Trommel.? c ’ ? f if r “ere P etc. 
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Ae = \ a 
ETD sire he 
Se 
oe Pel 
AP 
sai = sa pa os ees ee oS aes cases en. SS ES 
eee a ae eee ae Bee cee oe ee ee 
a — ee <= 
ce 
wis parece =e nies ae 
= Zz 7 a oe 
reser 2 ee 
18 (158). DANCING-SONG. 
J=160. a, BI A? 
Gaee —_ Es ae a hae 5 
Tromme, 1919797 8 76 ote 
Bl C1 B2 
ae _—reanra 
= iano es = 
ss Q=g as a soe 


19 (159). LYRIC SONG. 
J= 160. 


Trommel. § 6 t g etc. 


Gast SSS 
SS SS SSS 


20 (160). DANCING-SONG. 


2 
be I a 


Trommel. § hE Toot eGack eae che my 


Van, 
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_— 

1 eS ee eS 
= > Ss 22S — 
32 = Si Set Ae NO ay a 

Sa 
es ———— ie ee = se ea rit = 


i} — -—- ee 
SS . Ms +E 

=> YE ores ee = 
oe St odes eaeeas See Cee <a er oe =|] 
—— a= Se ee 

f 

21 (162). MEN’S DANCING-SONG. 
i Sen 


a =| = = he 
Z ee 
Gis st 5S] = e 


Trommel. # ¢ P ete. 


SS 2S eS es ee 
a aT s + Ss 


-o- 


Sg 
See —— si 


22 (163). LYRIC SONG. 


aug 


8 8 8 8 
eas serra a ae) — 
Gree 
Trommel. PEPE PEPE etc = = 
De ed v8 8 vf 2 
ES a Ta Say SSS == 
SSS = Sea 
if * Se te! a 


7 
—— 212 _ eo a 
Spe tee B= i oe oo eer or eee Ei 


23 (164a). LYRIC SONG. Freier Rhythmus. 


6 ae =p eee 


er z i ae meen 
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24 (164b). MEDICINE-SONG. 


SS [SSS 


Trommel. § “ eo re 


A 
SSS Se 
A . B A _ 


25 (16 165 B DANCING-SONG. 


72 = es 
— 8 8 

—— = 
e ; 

fe Samet ans a aan 
ao ea, 
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26 (166). MEDICINE-SONG. 
¢— 168. air 


Trommel.? Bid Gil ei gal 


es = 


27 (167). MEDICINE-SONG. 
j= 176. 
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28 (168). LYRIC SONG. 
J— 168. 


é a ae 


pel AGE oes Ries P otc. 


Cs B's Ds Es 
4 I o 
a oe ee ee ee ee ee ee } = 


29 (169). LYRIC SONG. 
2=— 168. 


— aS 


ee f nee eee 


| PI 
eae 


ae veep pe ee Fre 
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— Variante. . 


30 (170a). MEN’S DANCING-SONG. 
3 — 112. 


INA 


tuomel PPPP PPP PPP PP RP PPP pm 


ee 


*Man fiige die folgenden Taktbezeichnungen hinzu: Erste Reihe, 1. Takt 
§,2. Takt $, 3. Takt 3; dritte Reihe, 1. Takt }, 2. Takt 4; fiinfte Reihe, letzter 
Takt 2. Die Octavenlinie ist bis zum Schluss des Liedes zu erganzen. 


Boas Anniversary Volume.— 30. 
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31 (171). DANCING-SONG. 


Pepin Es 
18 5p e 

as ee 
Tomme  PE O Pe Ee | Beenie it ee 


=> 
ee ee <a 
(ey ae DRS eee een eS eee 
nat Waee ae Aa At Ade Ma ie oe 


32 eo DANCING-SONG. 


—— 


iG = eS Se 


T 1. 
romme ? fe f if Ceol a ( pie Sanger ) 


gir a = == = = a 


33 (173). DANCING-SONG. 


{21645 
= ——— 
Se SS a ee 
6 4-4 —— Se Ss Sts ee 


Se eee 
Trommel, 1 7 y En a es 
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= es ees te en 
Se Soe 
poe 1b. ee ee 


= + 


34 (174). DANCING-SONG. 
Trommel. J= 164. 


eet! ek ee (aera 


= oe aay 


35 (176). LYRIC SONG. Falsett. 
i= 164. 


ood ik 
64 = as = t= a9 eae — 
Trommel. Pap" fF Vy 61% 4, cigar 
A B 
Sa ern, = = a eo e 
Git a? 4 § i = SE jeaomes 
De iene 
4 
_ aa eS eee 
=e fips 
4: A2 4 a 
eee =a é oe 
CaS = ae Se 
ee 


SS 
SS 


etc, 
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36 (177). RELIGIOUS SONG. 
$= 200. 


Se Sroemversneeeesnemste ese Seon! 
es ——— == Soe 2 
een 
Tromme. ep OF p> r a i id i as 


——- SSS 


Creer Cereer eer digas cds 


37 (178). RELIGIOUS DANCE. 


a 
seer cee ac 


Trommel. are 63 Ee oP 
SSS ee ae 
—— er = 


38 (179). DANCING-SONG. 
J= 164. 


2 SE Sree Slee Ss 


tonne "6 "GGG NE T6 TEES in 
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39 (180). LYRIC SONG. 
2— 160. 


a 
Tromme. "6 1 6 EG TEE G 1G ote 


40 (181). LYRIC SONG. 
J=118. , 


aoa epee reer err et 


41 (182). LYRIC SONG. 


J= 154. p 


ZAIN = 


a> ES 
Tromme. PIP "P "9" 6167 6 107 ete 


s : = 
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Trommel. g 4 iy i an8 1 ete, 


iS, 
Sea fee 


f etc. 
Variante. 


ee 
Trommel. a, 6 =A 


Variante I. 


Variante II, 
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‘LEITERN. 


Erste Reihe (n) = Schwingungszahl; die cursiv gedruckte Zahl 
melodischer Hauptton. 

Zweite Reihe (i) = Intervalle in Cents. 

Dritte Reihe («) = Summen in Cents, vom Hauptton aus gerechnet. 


»*, Die fortlaufende Numerirung entspricht der der Notenbeispiele. 


I. 496 588 662 
294 2°) 
O a 499 
2 ? 518 584 
? 207.5 
3. 432 584 642 753 
526 164 276 
oO 526 690 966 
4. 350.5 374 469 627 713 778 
83 392 503 222 151 
475 392 ° 503 725° 96070 
5» 389 463 521 SBI 
301 204 189 
° 301 595 694 
6. 251.5 282 341 369 
198 329 136 
198 Pires! 329 465 
7. 482 518 617 
125 303 
o 125 428 
8. 667 Fone ce 842 gio 
154 250 134 
fo) 154 404 539 
9. 366.5 409 482 
190 284 


fo) 190 474 
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10. ? 366.5 453 
? 3,66 
‘ 
Iie 72 530 620 671 748 
201 232 137 188 
o 201 433 57° 758 
12. 554 630 yi) 846 
222 214 296 
o 222 436 732 
13. 493 544 627 671.2 
170 246 118 
° 170 416 534 
17 ey fos 572 671 707 
311 276 Xe) 
2 os 587 677 
ib, "007 707 801 
102 216 
fo) 102 318 
16. 585 657 788 831 
292 314 g2 
fo) 292 606 698 
17. 566 626 715 730 
174 230 36 
9 274 se 449 
1s. 7? 570 692 
? 336 
19. 042 Wake 807 842 
182 214 73 
. 102 396 469 
a 652 713 799 984.5 


21. 


22. 


23- 


24. 


oe 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


30. 
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201 


183 


310 


202 


224 


349 


200 


213 


222 


186 
178 
186 
4 
210 


246 


713 
173 
524 
822 
152 
352 
630 
aS 
414 
713 
279 
222 
548.5 
393 
512 
192 
178 
441 
308 
186 
579 
255 
463 
222% 
243 
243 
395°5 
188 
793 


788 
697 
870 
98 199 
450 
642 723 
206 
447 653 
838 
501 
572 
37° 
521 586 
184 
494 678 
671 753 
200 
718 918 
256 289 
210 
O 210 
Ce 530 
318 
891 1209 
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32. 


bo: 


34: 


oi) 


36. 


37: 


39: 


40. 


7 


43° 


471.5 


212 


378 


140 


212 


247 


165 


130 


366 


533 


212 


719 


620 
140 
57° 


394 


216 


187 


175 


52 


209 


301 


240 


36 


164 


604 
428 


201 


340 


306 


180 


256 


218 


206 
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456 518 604 696 
220 266 246 
699 g1g 1185 1431 
616 677 732 
163-135 
709 872 1007 
702 784 
191 
7247 918 
696 
481 
756 822 914 
145 183 
544 689 872 
451 512 
220 
422 642 
728 814 
193 
fot 947 
(784) 


WHALING IN HUDSON BAY, WITH NOTES ON 
SOUTHAMPTON ISLAND. 


BY CAPTAIN GEORGE COMER. 


HE general public are not aware that there are many 
species of whales, and that out of that great number 
there are only three kinds that are much sought for. 

There is the sperm whale, whose oil is by far the best; and 
sometimes, in a sick whale, ambergris is found. These whales 
live in warm water. The right whale is found in both the 
north and the south temperate zones, and, though its oil is by 
no means as valuable as that of the sperm whale, still this is 
compensated for by the value of the whalebone. The third 
species is known as the bowhead whale. Some of these live in 
the ice-fields of the far north, but more are known to live in 
the waters surrounding the south pole. It is this whale that 
is found in the waters of Hudson Bay. 

This whale gets its name from the shape of the head, which 
has an arch, the head being about a third of the entire length 
of the body. Nature has provided it with this curve of the 
head, so that, in coming up from under newly formed ice, the 
ice can be broken for a breathing-space. Judging from the 
heads which lie along the shores of the islands in the northern 
part of Hudson Bay, they must have been very numerous in 
years past, and the Eskimo must have been very skilful in 
capturing them, especially those on the Island of Southampton, 
where no wood for bows and harpoons could be found, except 
what might have come from wrecks. Here we find man in 
the stone age. 

* [Captain Comer, commander of the schooner “Era,” has for many years 
made frequent whaling voyages to Hudson Bay and Southampton Island, inci- 
dentally making ethnological collections and writing down notes on the Eskimo; 
and this material has been worked up by Professor Boas. These personal remi- 
niscences of one of his voyages will, no doubt, be read with interest by his 
numerous friends. — Ep1Tor. ] 
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Whale-ships have been sailing to Hudson Bay for a great 
many years; and the whalers, when they have come in contact 
with the Eskimo, have proved to be a benefit to them; and, so 
far as my experience goes, they have never given them liquor. 

Not until recent years have whaling-vessels remained here 
more than one winter; but now —with better food to ward 
off scurvy, and because, whales being more scarce, it takes longer 
to get a cargo—the voyage is generally more successful when 
the stay is prolonged over a second winter. My last three 
voyages have been made on this plan. I will give a descrip- 
tion of the last one, which began June 30, 1903, and ended 
Oct: 14; 1905. 

We sailed from New Bedford in the topsail schooner ‘‘ Era,” 
with a crew of twenty men. We had the usual run of fog 
before getting by St. John’s, Newfoundland, where our letters 
were put on board a fishing-smack bound in. I might say 
here, that, had we ourselves gone near enough to the mainland, 
the crew might not have found their way back. 

After leaving Newfoundland, we steered north, gradually 
heaving away from Labrador until nearly opposite Hudson 
Strait; we then headed well to the westward, and thus avoided 
the ice coming south along Labrador. We arrived at Reso- 
lution Island on July 26, but saw it only for a minute out of 
the fog. Fortunately there was but little ice, and the run into 
the strait was uneventful. After rounding the southwest point 
of Goat’s Island, we had the wind strong from the northeast, 
and at dark had passed Fisher’s Straits, and then shaped our 
course toward Cape Fullerton. 

While passing south of Cape Kendall, we ran upon a shoal 
which makes off from the south shore of the cape. The vessel 
struck only once, but that was enough to bring me on deck in 
a moment. When the wheel was put hard up, and the sheets 
slacked, we gradually worked out into deep water, and then, 
hauling up again, we ran across to Cape Fullerton, where we 
arrived at one in the afternoon of Aug. 8. Here we found 
our natives waiting for the vessel. They had already taken 
two whales for us. 


Next morning began the work of unloading the greater part 
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of our provisions. This was done to lighten the vessel, to 
give more room in which to work, and to stow away a whale 
should we get one, and also to put our provisions in a safe 
place if the vessel should be lost; then we could come with our 
boats and find food until we had means of rescue. 

While unloading, we took in quite a little trade from the 
natives, and left here on the 17th for Repulse Bay and 
Lyons Inlet, arriving at Repulse Bay on the roth. We at 
once began putting out our boats for Lyons Inlet, starting on 
the 22d, and working our way with much difficulty to Gore 
Bay on the west side of Lyons Inlet; but we found it so full 
of ice that we could not cross, the easterly winds having kept 
the ice in. We then worked our way back to the schooner, 
and left Repulse Bay on the 29th for Whale Point, where we 
spent the rest of the season looking for whales, but without 
success. 

On the 16th of September we went to Cape Fullerton 
for winter quarters. Here we prepared the vessel for the 
coming winter, building a house over the after-part; and we 
cut sufficient ice from one of the ponds to last us until the next 
summer. ‘This was necessary in order to have water for use. 
Every day, when it was pleasant, the men went with a sled 
and brought off a load or more; and in this way we kept a 
supply on hand for the cook, and also for washing-purposes. 

It was during this fall that the Canadian steamer “ Nep- 
tune,” in charge of Commander A. P. Lowe, with a detach- 
ment of the Northwest Mounted Police in charge of Major 
Moody, put into the bay. During the winter the major had 
a house erected on the island, near the ship, and sent me word 
that thereafter the place would be a port of entry, and that 
duty would be collected on all goods to be landed. ‘This duty 
I paid, and I suffered no further interference in our whaling. 

The winter passed very pleasantly. Each Sunday I gen- 
erally took dinner on the steamer. At Christmas we had quite 
a grand time, one which has probably never been equalled 
in those parts before or since. There were many natives 
around us, and between the two vessels they were well cared 
for. Dances were held on each vessel once a week. The 
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native women were very good dancers, and they looked well 
in their calico gowns. The dance-hall was usually dim with 
smoke, as the women smoked as well as the men. In this way 
the winter was made to pass pleasantly and quickly, but one 
needed some regular work each day. . 

But there were depressing incidents as well. In a heavy 
snow-storm one of the men wandered away for a distance of 
five miles, and walked off the edge of the ice. Later on we 
discovered his footprints. One of the physicians of the ‘‘ Nep- 
tune” became insane, and had to be cared for by the police. 
He died in the spring. We also lost one of our crew from 
illness. This was the first casualty of the kind I had expe- 
rienced during my ten years as master. 

There is something about either the atmosphere or condi- 
tions that tends to unsettle the mind, unless great care is taken. 
The native does not feel this, but civilized man is more sensi- 
tive. Here is a problem for the student of anthropology and 
of civilization. 

It is the rule among whalers that the rudder and stern of 
the vessel shall be cut clear of the ice by the middle of March, 
so as to allow the vessel to come up out of the ice without 
injury to the ship, and that the banking shall be taken away 
also, as well as the ice-cakes that have been placed over the 
windows. 

By the middle of April the whale-boats are brought to the 
ship from the land, where they have been for safe-keeping, in 
case the ship should get on fire. For use in such an emer- 
gency, a hole is kept open in the ice all winter. The boats 
are now gotten ready for the spring whaling, except that the 
painting is omitted until summer, as the weather is now too 
cold. 

If the season is favorable, everything is ready by the first 
of May. ‘The boats are loaded on sleds. The men take what 
fur clothes they need, and, with their caribou-skin sleeping-bags, 
they are ready. Provisions sufficient to last three weeks are 
taken. Then, with all the natives and dogs, the boats, usually 
six of them, are dragged to the open water, —here about six 
miles away, — there to be launched, and pulled to what is 
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thought to be the best place for whales. The natives move 
their tents and families out near where the boats are to be. 

During the summer of 1904 we took only one small whale, 
while we went cruising with the boats until the middle of Sep- 
tember; five whales having been reported as seen during the 
summer. 

During this summer, while we were at the Duke of York 
Bay, at the north end of Southampton Island, we came upon 
a party of fourteen natives of the Netchillik tribe. In the 
early spring of 1903 they had been carried off the shore of the 
mainland, where they were camped for sealing, by the break- 
ing-up of the ice. One of their party, a girl of about fourteen 
years of age, had perished while adrift on the ice. The party 
had succeeded in reaching the Southampton shores, and had 
managed to live; but what little ammunition they had was soon 
exhausted. They wished to be taken back; and on our return 
to the mainland we took them in, and landed them at Gore 
Bay, whence, after an absence of eighteen months, they could 
travel back to their own country. 

We sailed the schooner up to Repulse Bay, and, after having 
worked the whole summer in vain, returned to Cape Fullerton 
to winter. [here we anchored on the 16th of September, 
and found that the ‘‘ Neptune” had arrived that morning, 
having returned from a trip up to Lancaster Sound. She re- 
mained with us until the 25th of the month, when she started 
for Port Burwell, there to watch the ice, and gather data as 
to how late the straits are open for navigation. We got the 
house built over the vessel, and again cut our supply of ice 
for the winter. 

On the 14th of October we saw a steamer outside, evidently 
trying to find the entrance. On the 16th she managed to 
get in, the ice not having been strong enough to prevent her 
from coming into the inside harbor. She proved to be the 
“ Arctic,” which the Canadians bought of the German Gov- 
ernment. She was formerly the ‘‘ Gauss,” and was built for 
polar work in the Antarctic. Major Moody was now in charge, 
and Captain Bernier master. Later I called upon them, and 
was well received by Major Moody and his wife. Shortly 
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afterward the major sent over a barrel of apples, a box of 
oranges, and a bunch of bananas,,with a good supply of vege- 
tables, all of which were a great luxury to us. Occasionally our 
men went out to hunt for rabbits and partridges. 

One day our mate did not return at dark, and with some 
of our crew I went to look for him, but we could not find him. 
Then, becoming quite alarmed, we organized a searching-party 
from both vessels, and by eleven in the evening we had become 
very much worked up, thinking he must have met with some 
accident. Just then the party found him all right, and quite 
unconcerned about the trouble he had caused. Then a mental 
reaction took place, and we all felt provoked that nothing had 
happened to him. After that it became a law that, if anyone 
wished to go away from the vessel, he should not go alone. 

Dancing was allowed once a week on the vessel, and some- 
times there was an afternoon of sports on the ice. Captain 
Bernier and myself were selected to race for a cup, —the best 
two out of three, —and the cup became my property. It was 
on one of these occasions that our ship carpenter broke his leg 
in a football game, and was thus incapacitated for the rest of 
the voyage. 

Spring came again, and we refitted our boats for whaling 
along the edge of the ice, all the crew feeling that this was the 
last season, and that, no matter what came, they were to go 
home in the autumn. 

We got three of the boats away on the roth of May, having 
first gotten our ice from the same ponds from which we had 
procured our supply for the previous winter, and we melted it 
in the try-works for use on the voyage home. Then—keep- 
ing my boat’s crew on the vessel till the house had been taken 
down, the sails all secured in their proper places, and a lot of 
stone ballast had been stowed away to trim the vessel —we 
got my boat off by the 20th of May, leaving the vessel in 
charge of the steward, cook, and carpenter, who was now able 
to get around on crutches. 

For the fitting-out of the boats it takes many articles; and 
the boats, though large (eighty feet by over six feet), were 
loaded down, as we had provisions for three weeks. The 
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cover for the boat is made of drilling; and during the first part 
of spring, up to the middle of June, water will freeze in the 
boats during the night. At each meal-time, snow is melted 
for coffee or for drinking, though, when we can get near the 
land, we can get water off the rocks, and save our kerosene. 

Our stoves are small lamps, the blue-flame kind. Formerly 
we had to use a hoop-iron frame; and to start a fire, it was 
placed on the ice, and, with either shavings or a bit of hemp- 
oakum, and slivers of blubber, we got a fire. This method, 
however, is now obsolete; and our coffee is made in the boats, 
where we are quite comfortable. 

A whale was sighted June 9, but we soon lost it; and at 
night two of the boats were sent to a place called Yellow Bluff, 
while I stopped at Whale Point with another boat. That night 
the wind blew a gale from the northeast, and we had to draw 
the boats up on the land, as the ice was breaking up fast. In 
the morning we could see one of the boats coming from Yellow 
Bluff, towing the other boat. When they reached us, they 
were all coated with ice, both men and boat. In the night the 
ice had broken up with them, and they had pushed off to find 
a better place. The second mate’s boat was very badly smashed 
by the rushing ice-cakes. We gave them dry clothes and hot 
coffee, and then got to repairing the boat, using grease to put 
in the cracks, and got her into shape again. 

On the 12th of June we again started for Southampton 
Island, with the wind increasing from the northeast, with snow. 
We reached there that night, and hauled our boats out on the 
broken, grounded ice, which at low tide produced an unpleas- 
ant feeling, as we feared the ice might roll, or split open. 

On the morning of the 13th of June we found that we 
could not remain where we then were, and, though the weather 
was bad, we pushed out through the heavy ice, and came to 
the water. There, with close-reefed sails, we ran before the 
wind, bound for the southern part of Cape Kendall. 

The weather improved, and as we went along we saw the 
whaling-signal held up from the boat of the second mate to 
let the others know that a whale had been sighted. Not 
having seen the whale from our boat, I drew up toward his, 
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intending to ask him where he had seen it; but, before we got 
near enough to speak, the whale came up near the second mate, 
who went in at once and harpooned it. All the other boats 
took in sails, and down masts, and got oars in hand, the whale 
meantime having gone down. We were all soon ready and 
waiting for it to come up, which it did close to my boat. 

This being the first whale we had taken, I told my men 
not to be afraid, but to do just as I should tell them, and that 
everything would be all right. I at once called to them to 
pull ahead. As the whale was coming toward us, we were 
soon up to it, the boat being hard against its shoulder. The 
harpooneer at once drove in the harpoon, then picked up a 
second to throw. At that instant the whale gave the boat 
such a blow with its tail, that the man was thrown up in a mass 
of spray, with the harpoon still in his hand. I called the men 
to stern with the oars, when up came the monstrous tail again, 
and smashed in one side of the boat. Then, in a moment more, 
we received another blow from the other side, smashing that 
also. By this time the men had lost all their oars. Again 
the whale caught the boat up on its tail, and held it out of the 
water; but we slid off right-side up. Still revenge was sweet 
to the leviathan, and around again came that terrible tail, 
catching the stern full and square. I was thrown up, and 
landed in the water on my head. The men remaining in the 
boat were not in the mood to see the humorous side of the situa- 
tion, as I had just told them that there was no danger. 

When I came to the surface, the first thing I saw was one 
edge of the whale’s tail close to my head. The men said the 
whale struck the boat twice after I went out. I immediately 
made for the boat, which was flooding full of water. As I 
reached up to grab hold of it, away it went, as the whale 
started off, with no one to cut the line. But, the line becoming 
clear, the boat stopped again, and I soon got near enough for 
one of the men to help me in. My first thought was of the 
harpooneer, and a feeling of horror came over me for fear that 
he was lost, but that fear was relieved by finding that a boat 
had picked him up. 


The whale had now started off slowly, and, taking a turn of 
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the line around the loggerhead, we followed, and, another 
boat coming to us, we got in. We lost much whaling-gear 
and a fine pair of marine glasses given me by Mr. A. P. Lowe 
of the ‘‘ Neptune.” We went at once to a cake of ice, where 
I got out and dressed in dry clothes. 

The whale was captured by two other boats; and next day 
we first took the whalebone out of the whale, and then towed 
it in as far as we could, it being too far from the vessel to save 
the oil. 

It had been my custom, when cruising around, to collect any- 
thing of interest for the Museum of Natural History. Among 
other things I had taken several skulls from graves of the 
hatives. This the natives thought was wrong. After our 
encounter with the whale, they claimed that the spirits of those 
whose skulls I had taken had gone into the whale, and pun- 
ished me, but that, if I did not take any more, it would not 
happen to me again. It is needless to say that I did not tamper 
with skulls any more. 

We took seven more whales that summer, and had no more 
accidents. In cruising about with our whale-boats in different 
parts of the country, I was greatly impressed with the oppor- 
tunities for study which it offers to the anthropologist and to 
the zoologist. 

We found game plentiful,—walrus, bear, and seal,—while 
on the land, caribou were quite numerous, more so in some sea- 
sons than in others. Salmon-trout abound in nearly all the 
lakes and ponds, which are numerous, and fish keep the natives 
from starvation during the winter. 

Whatever may be said for or against the whaling-ships, they 
have certainly been of great benefit to the Eskimo. 

We bade them good-by after having given them all we could 
spare, and, with promises to come back, we started for home 
on the 8th of September, and we arrived on the 14th of Octo- 
ber. Home again! Home again! 


To give one of the strange superstitions and customs found 
on Southampton Island, I will mention a couple of incidents 
relating to the people who live there. 
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Once when meeting them, they told me not to be afraid, as 
no harm would come to me, but that, had I come a month 
sooner, one of the men would have been in duty bound to kill 
me, as he had lost a brother the past year, and, according to 
custom, he would have had to kill the first arrival during the 
year following the death. By doing this he would have pleased 
the departed brother’s spirit. This seems to have been a cus- 
tom among them. 

At one time we lost a whale by its sinking, and, there being 
much ice drifting by, we quite gave it up for lost. That night, 
when we hauled our boats out on the land, some of my 
natives wished to go up to the camping-place of the Southamp- 
ton natives, and get them to practise their angakok art and 
see what was the cause of the whale acting so badly, and finally 
getting away. 

When my natives returned the next morning, they told me 
that one of the women had had a séance and had been told 
while in her trance that I had cut caribou-meat on the salt-water 
ice, which should have been done on the land. By so doing I 
had offended the spirit which guards the sea-animals, and she 
had caused the whale to act badly, and finally get away from 
us in the ice; but, as I had been good to the people, the woman 
guardian spirit would hold the whale for me with a turn of 
the whale-line around her wrist, and I should have the whale 
later. The whale had at the time the lines of two of the 
whale-boats. 

Two days later we got another whale, and, as the ice began 
to drift away offshore, we looked around for the lost whale, 
which we found. It had swollen up to immense proportions. 
When the lines were hauled in, one of them was evidently 
wound around some stone on the bottom, and it required the 
united efforts of two boats’ crews to get it clear. 

Of course our natives, and, in fact, all the others, believe 
to this day that it was the woman guardian spirit that had 


hold of the line, and would not let it go till it was sure we had 
the whale. 


WHALING IN PONDS BAY. 
BY CAPTAIN JAMES S. MUTCH. 


HE “Albert” left Dundee June 22, 1903. After passing 
Fair Isle, and remaining two days side of Cape Fare- 
well, we were in the Capeice. The icebergs were very numerous, 
and stretches of ice extended many miles from the shore, — too 
far for us to see Cape Murchison; but in time we got past 
it. We were well into the Cumberland Gulf, close to the south 
shore, near Tupik, when we met two boats’ crews, walrussing. 
We spoke to them. When they left, we kept on, and, as the 
wind seemed to be rising, we went to the farthest place first, 
Kikkerten; but we did not get through the ice. ‘There it was 
very heavy pack-ice, and, for fear of having the ship jammed in 
it, we kept away to Black Lead Island (Umanaqtuaq), and 
anchored there on the morning of July 25. After we had 
shipped two boats’ crews, and gotten all their beds, tents, dogs, 
and other baggage aboard, we left, Aug. 2, for Ponds Bay. 
We had to beat out of the Gulf, and were close to Saunderson’s 
Tower, near Cape Mercy. ‘Then we kept offshore a few miles 
till we got to Exeter Sound, thence along the shore, but slowly, 
calms and fog hindering us much. We saw a few bear and 
walrus, but never many at a time, and got a few. Though 
there was plenty of ice about nearly all the time, we never saw 
a whale. 

When close to Qivitung or Cape Hooper, a few Eskimo 
came off; but they had not then seen the whaling-ships, and had 
little news to tell, except that a few of their own relatives had 
moved farther south. They named them over, -—— Kiuktan, 
Kingudling, Kepignang, Tudjeguaping. Besides these, with 
their wives and families, a few more were close to Padli. I 
asked those in the boat to come with me to Ponds Bay; but 
they were afraid of the Ponds Bay Eskimo, as there were so 
many murders up there. Only one man in the boat was a 
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stranger to me or to those that were on board from Cumber- 
land Gulf. . 

I asked each one how many bear-skins he had, and if he 
would trade them. It was calm and foggy when they left to 
go on shore to see their wives about the bear-skins, and to come 
back. We did not wait long, however, as the fog was grow- 
ing worse, with no appearance of clearing; so we took advan- 
tage of a light breeze, that took us away from the land and in 
the direction we wanted to go. For three days we could just 
see the hill-peaks in Home Bay, where there were plenty of ice 
and icebergs and strong currents; but we managed to keep clear 
of the icebergs. 

Cape Kater (Ross’s Cape Raper) hove in sight with its 
icebergs, then the Isabella Bank icebergs, Kater Heads. No 
whales were seen, and only a few bears. We kept going, 
thinking there were no Eskimo there in Kater Harbor. They 
saw us; but they had no boats, which was a good reason for 
their not coming off. Of this we heard later. When off 
Cape Aston, we encountered strong head-winds, which kept us 
tacking off and on. We saw great numbers of ducks in the 
shallow water all along the lowland, which to me looked much 
more like places in Scotland than any other place along the 
coast so far, or in Cumberland Gulf. From Exeter to Cape 
Kater there are very few low flat places, except one at Cape 
Hooper, and then again one on Cape Kater, which at that 
time I only saw at a distance. ‘That flat reached nearly to 
Clyde River; and on the other side of Clyde River again a 
long low flat stretched close to the shore, with rocks here and 
there on it, often looking like Eskimo tents. 

Offshore we could see only icebergs and a bear swimming 
inshore. The bear we got. It was the last one we saw. When 
close to Eglinton Fiord (Agbirtijung), the ‘‘ Diana” (Captain 
Adams, master) came and took us into the harbor. At one 
time this was a great whaling-place. Here we were told they 
had much trouble in getting across Melville Bay, and we after- 
wards learned that the ‘‘ Vega”’ was lost there. 

There were only about twelve Eskimo here, —men, women, 
and children. The previous winter had been a severe one at 
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Dexterity Harbor, with continuous bad weather, and they had 
no meat or oil to keep out the cold. The feet of one of the 
children were badly frost-bitten, so that it had lost one foot 
entirely, and but a small part of the heel of the other was saved. 

We took in water and again started on. There was hardly 
any wind, however; and, as the “ Diana” was going our way, 
she towed us to Dexterity. Here we saw, not far back from 
the water, long low land, covered with moss and heather and 
rocks. ‘The beach was sandy, and there were places where 
ships had been wrecked,—the ‘“‘Eagle’’ and the ‘Nova 
Zembla,” and the one the harbor is named after, the ‘‘ Dex- 
terity.”’ Next day the steamship ‘“ Eclipse’? (Captain Milne) 
arrived. ‘The captain had seen a whale the day before, and 
grampuses, not far from Cape Adair (Tugdlirunirn). Next 
day we arrived near Canto Inlet; but we were in tow of the 
“ Eclipse,” as it was calm. We saw the “ Balena”’ (Captain 
Guy) here at anchor. She had taken one whale in Melville 
Bay, and had seen several more there while jammed in among 
the ice. 

We arrived in Ponds Bay Sept. 6, 1903. Next morning 
the land was covered with snow. ‘The inlet is large, with 
a strong current, which makes it unsafe as a harbor, because 
there are often small icebergs in it that the current moves 
about; and the rise and fall of the tide help to move them 
close to the anchorage where the ships are; and so one is often 
forced either to lift the anchor and shift, or to put out a kedge- 
anchor and pull the ship into less depth of water, where only 
very small pieces can come. 

As the land was all covered with snow, and it was late in 
the year, the more so being so far north, we landed all the 
Eskimo, dogs, furniture, baggage, wood for stations, house- 
iron, provisions, etc., and prepared to whale. ‘Though we were 
‘outside in the bay with the ship for seven or eight nights, and 
with the boats for quite a number of days, we did not see a 
whale. On the 24th of October Erik Harbor froze up, and 
the 29th was the last time that year that we saw the sun above 
the land. It did not appear again till the 9th of February. 
From the time the sun left us till the 9th of February we had 
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many hard blows and heavy falls of snow. The wind was 
mostly outside, but the snow fell inside. 

The real Ponds Bay Eskimo had been coming and going all 
winter, trading a fox-skin when they had one, but always want- 
ing nearly the home value for it or for anything they might 
bring. They had an idea that seal-skins were worth more 
than ten times what they were sold for in the London market; 
and this without any expense, and the skins nearly all destroyed 
in the flensing. When they left the fat, there was little to pay 
or trade for; this, however, they could not do, as they required 
it all for use through the winter. When a bear-skin was 
brought, though it was small, a telescope or a gun was asked 
for it. They are much like those who said, “If one never 
asks, one never gets.’ They all charged well for their goods, 
and had been accustomed to getting full value for seal-skins 
or for any other skins they ever took on board the whalers 
when they were there. 

In looks and features, they compare very well with those 
farther south (see Plate xxxvi1). Their style of dress is the 
same as far south as Padli, but not farther. Among them 
are many large, stout, active men, who are perhaps not over- 
anxious for common manual labor, and have never been much 
accustomed to pulling oars in boats, and such like; but when 
the hunting spirit is up, they are there. They are usually 
dressed in caribou-skin clothing, summer and winter. 

The men’s jackets are long back and front, opening well 
up at the sides. These openings have long, narrow fringes 
to prevent the heat of the body from escaping too readily, or 
to keep the wind out. The hood, which fits nearly tight on 
the head and face, has no peak. The trousers are narrow, and 
only reach to the knee, often exposing the bare leg at the back, 
between the stockings and the legs of the trousers and drawers 
or under-trousers. “They have two pairs of stockings. The 
first pair has the hair on the inside of the feet and legs; the 
other pair has the hair on the inside of the feet, but on the 
outside of the legs. They are made of caribou-legs. Seal- 
skin slippers of shorn skin, the front part bleached white, are 
made to fit tight over the stockings. A string runs entirely 
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around the edge of the skin, that it may be pulled tight when 
drawn over the stockings, and thus keep out the snow. Mittens 
made from caribou-legs, with the hair side in, are sometimes 
worn. ‘The inside shirt is also made of caribou-skin. Caribou- 
skins are always warmest when new. When old, though in 
appearance like new ones, they are not nearly as warm. 

The women’s jackets and shirts are also of caribou-skin. 
The skins for the shirt are all extra well dressed, but they are 
not particular about the hair side. They are cut to fit, and 
are well sewed. Something is sewed around the edges, — 
usually, if it can be had, red tape about an inch wide, or beads, 
or tape of any other color, and at times a narrow strip of black 
or red skin, etc. They are particular to get hair of the dark 
caribou, and to have the parts match. The back reaches to 
within nine inches of the ground. ‘The sides only cover the 
waist. The front extends ten inches below the waist, is narrow 
at the lower edge, and is rounded off at the corners and also 
at the back. There is a stripe of white about two inches 
wide, and one of all black on the edge of it, which are included 
in the measurement of the length of the back and front. The 
hood, when on the head, fits tight over the face, close to the 
cheek-bone; and it rises to a great height, gradually tapering, 
until at the back it is nearly perpendicular. There is a little 
fulling at the back, but not much, to make room for the child. 
It is in the bags across the shoulders, inside the dress, that 
room is made for the child, which can be put to the breast 
without taking it out, as they have to do south of Padli. The 
breast of the dress is all black, also the cape, except for the 
broad stripe of white with the narrow piece of black on it. 
They have a cross of white, like the sign of multiplication, 
which looks like a dog’s harness, and white and black on the 
edges of the sleeves. Their trousers have a good deal of white 
on the sides of the legs, which reach to the knees, and black - 
or brown more at the back of the legs, and inside. The legs 
of the trousers are tight, but the hip parts are loose, except 
when pulled tight with a string at the top around the waist. 
- Boots or stockings are made in two ways. Some have a bag 
below the knees on the outside. On the inner side the stocking 
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reaches only up to the knees; on the outside it reaches the waist, 
where they fasten it. It is shaped like a cover for a sore 
finger in front, leaving the white on the leg of the trousers 
exposed. The foot of the stocking or boot is covered with 
shorn seal-skin, but the front part is bleached white; and when 
they are made to fit, which is usually the case, they are very 
tight-looking. When they are on, a string around them serves 
to tighten them and to keep them in place. 

The children have a double dress made of caribou-skin, with 
the hair next the skin, and also outside, including the stock- 
ings. They have no slippers or boots. A cap is sometimes 
attached to the back of the dress, with strings to keep it on. 
The child gets into the dress at the front, which has strings to 
fasten it. It is open between the legs for convenience. The 
mittens are of caribou-skin. Larger children have slippers like 
those of their mother. When they are about fourteen years 
of age, they are dressed like their parents. 

When a family of Pond’s Bay Eskimo — not strangers, but 
known to nearly every one about —arrive at a village after a 
long journey, all the men, women, and children will be outside, 
if the weather is not too bad, wondering and conjecturing who 
the new-comers may be. As soon as any one makes out who 
they are, whether an old friend or a relative, — he invites 
them to his house. If all is right, in accordance with the 
law on either side regarding regulations for the women, — 
they are treated to the best he has, which he often repents of 
afterward. Usually they are treated to coffee. As to food, 
it does not matter to them whether they have raw or cooked 
meat; but they like to have a drink to begin with, then meat, 
then another good drink, and so on till they are well filled up. 
If there is plenty, they stop only when full. 

After the man has eaten, he goes out to see about building 
a snow-house, and looks around for a suitable site. The wife 
and children remain indoors to get warmed up. If the chil- 
dren are large, one of the same size and sex will take the wife 
away, and make all right as regards eating and drinking. The 
pipe will be produced to smoke, which they all do. Perhaps 


one or two may be found who do not, but this does not often 
happen. 
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The man finds a place, that his friend recommends in this 
wise: ‘Those up there and over yonder are so-and-so; but 
here, beside us, we are all friendly. They are all nice, and 
nice families. They never quarrel, or want to fight, or say 
nasty things about other people, —no, no. This is the place.” 
And he calls on his own friends to come and lend a hand, which 
he would seldom do unless for one he really loved or feared. 

The house is nearly up, and with plenty of help it is ready 
in a short time. The porches are made, and some one is asked 
to tell the stranger’s wife to come and get her bedding put 
inside before they close up the hole at the back of the house 
where they are putting in the snow blocks with which to build 
the house (the houses are all built from the inside). When 
the bedding is all in, that door (if it ever was one) is closed up, 
and one is made on the side where the window is to be put in. 

The men do not ask their wives to do much outside, but 
some of them help them start away by-harnessing the dogs, and 
seeing that they do not forget anything. And some will go 
with them to take a hole beside them, — that means the seal- 
hole that is nearest to the one her husband is to watch, — and 
often catch their seal. When they have been successful, and 
have plenty of meat and oil, the fun begins. 

The house is well lined inside, and well banked up, fully 
halfway, leaving only a small part of the dome exposed. The 
loose snow is often swept off, lest that part should get too 
warm and melt. The window is made from ground-seal intes- 
tines, which are usually dried and prepared during the summer 
and sewed into a piece a yard square, with a six-inch border of 
seal-skin, which is pegged into the snow of the house, and then 
covered with wet snow on the border and on the edge of the 
house. The porches are intended to keep the wind from blow- 
ing the snow into the igloo. Sometimes there are as many as 
three pouches, and a wind-break placed on the side the wind is 
blowing from, at the entrance of the outer porch. On the 
second one a wooden door is placed, when they have one. If 
they have none, a snow door is made to block the entrance, and 
keep out the dogs at bed-time. There is a ventilator, which is 
usually near the centre of the roof, and not far from the win- 
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dow. A piece of snow about a foot square, with a hole through 
the centre, is placed over a hole gut through the snow of the 
house, and pressed down around the edges with dry snow to 
keep it tight. The hole or vent has to be cleaned out twice 
a day, as it fills up with the steam from the pots. If this were 
not done, the lamps would not burn, and the house would soon 
be full of foul air. 

The lack of a sufficient number of dogs for so many men 
has much to do with making the winters hard. Without dogs, 
they cannot all get to the best hunting-ground, and even at 
the best ones, I can hardly say that I have seen thus far, nor 
have I heard of, any good catches of seals. Usually the largest 
hauls come by chance, as when a hurricane sweeps all the snow 
from the ice, or clears great spaces from which they can see 
the seals’ breathing-holes. These are generally covered with 
quite a mound of ice, but it is thin. At quite a distance away, 
when it is calm, they can hear a seal breathe; and if they are 
near one hole, and hear a seal breathing at a more distant hole, 
they slip from hole to hole unobserved by the seal. In this 
way they may catch as many seals in one day as they ever do 
in a month the other way, or even in a year sometimes, as one 
may only get one seal in one month. 

The other way, when one has no dogs, is to ask the loan of 
a relative’s or friend’s dogs and sledge; or one dog will do to 
find the seal’s hole, which he marks with a block of snow cut 
out of any snow-bank which is handy. This he sets up on its 
edge; and if it is clear, he sees the hills, and notes his bearings 
down a certain hill. Some great rock, most likely, will serve 
as a guide. Soon he finds another to remind him, when near 
the place again, to look for the block of snow. And I may 
add, that after he has been home and returned, caught the seal, 
covered it up, and gone home again and told his or some other 
boy to get a sledge and go for the seal,—even then these 
marks are quite enough for a boy to go by, and find the seal 
and bring it home. 

During the month of May, when the days were long, or it 
was day all the time, they drove fully twenty-five miles offshore 
from Shinaroun to get to a good sealing-ground; but this took 
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so far into the next day, that they had to let their dogs rest. 
At times, when the northwest winds set the ice off the floe- 
edge, when off on that ground, they had a chance to get a shot 
at a seal, or anything they saw. As they did not have to hurry 
home, it mattered little to them whether it was night or day 
when they slept, and the day-time was usually warmer than 
what is called night. They had narrow escapes once or twice 
when they went so far down during the winter, as great pieces 
set off. Having a kayak there to pick up seals, if they shot 
any, they were saved; but a few dogs were lost. Those times 
referred to are counted as narrow escapes. Then they had 
their losses more than once, as every place where the Eskimo 
has hunted for a living has its tales of one or more being lost, 
and of hunger, and of many starving to death. 

Usually the first thing to do in getting ready to go hunting 
is to turn over the sledges and clean off anything that has 
gotten on them since they were cleaned the day before. Then 
the shoeing is inspected. If the blood has been all rubbed 
off, blood is put on first, then water, which is sometimes mixed 
with a little salt water; and a piece of bear-skin with long hair 
is dipped into the water, and drawn along the shoeing of the 
runner time after time. As it freezes, the ice forms and 
thickens, till it becomes as thick as they think it will stand. 
But the usual way is for one, two, or more, to fill their mouths 
full of water, and then open them sufficiently to let it out in 
a fine spray. It is best done by forcing it out in a very fine 
stream till enough has been put on. ‘Then the sledge is turned 
over, and any icicles that may have formed on the sides of the 
runners are scraped off. 

Then the sledge is turned right-side up, and the bridle is 
fastened to the sides of the runners, each side of the bridle 
being put through the holes under the first cross-bar, and tog- 
gled close to the outside of the runners. Men, women, and 
children harness the dogs. Their tug-ring is rove on the bridle- 
end, which has a hole large enough for the toggle on the other 
part of the bridle to pass through, and that fastens the dogs 
to the sledge.! The sledge-cover is then put on; and on top 


1 See Franz Boas, The Central Eskimo (Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, Fig. 485, p- 531). 
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of it or underneath it are put the spears and guns. The 
breathing-hole finders, knives, seal-warp, nose-end straps, pins, 
needles, and plugs, are usually attached to the seal-warp keeper 
or clasp. These are at times held in the hand, or fastened to 
the sledge by the sledge- lashing. 

When all the gear is lashed on, and the ia He? is ready, the 
dogs spring up, and the men and children jump on the sledge. 
Sometimes the women also jump on; but this is very seldom, 
and only when there is one whom they want to favor with a 
sledge-ride. They steer clear of the ground-ice; and all stop 
just far enough from each other’s teams to consult as to which 
way and where they will go, and who is to lead the way to the 
place they have just arranged to go to. The wind having 
been considered, and where it suits best, a start is made to the 
sealing-ground, which by and by is reached. [hey may not 
be long in finding the breathing-hole of a seal. If it is all 
right, the one who found it will keep watch, while those that 
were following will drive a fair distance away from him. This 
inclines the seal to go where there is no noise, which may be 
to the hole that is being watched; while those who are driving 
about may find another hole, and watch it in the same way. 
They keep going round and round till they find every hole 
thereabout. And when one gets tired of watching in vain for 
a seal to come out, he drives on, as the others did, till he finds 
another hole. Sometimes those watching have not long to wait. 

When he hears a seal blowing at the hole beside him, he pre- 
pares his gear. He puts the harpoon on the spear-point. The 
line which is fastened on the harpoon has a small piece of thong 
fixed to it, which is drawn through the spear-keeper. When 
all is ready, he waits till the seal breathes again, and, while it 
is breathing, he drives the spear down through the snow into 
the seal’s head or its body. If it is not dead, it will try to 
escape; but when the harpoon is well in, it seldom draws out. 
The snow and ice above the hole are cleared away with spear, 
hands, and feet, and often with but little trouble the seal is 
gotten out on the floe. While it is warm, he puts in a nose- 
strap, which makes it handy to draw it to his sledge. 

If the day is well advanced, those nearest will want their 
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dinner of it. An opening is made. The liver and some flesh 
are taken out, and a little fat. After this is done, the entrails 
are put back, and the skin is sewed up. How they wash or 
clean their hands depends on the temperature of the weather. 
When it gets dark, they go home. On arriving, the children 
and some of the idlers are out to see who has been successful. 
The children run from hut to hut with the news. 

The seal is taken into the igloo and cut up, and those most 
friendly are sent for to come and partake of it. The women 
at all times get on the bed, and pieces of liver and meat with 
a little fat are put on a platter. They have their own knives, 
and sit side by side with the others that have come, and praise 
the seal for being so nice, sweet, and tender, and the husband 
for being such a successful hunter, and the hostess for being 
kindness itself. There they sit and banter one another about 
how kindly and how often they have been treated. And the 
same is done among the men. In some cases, only men are 
invited; in others, men go without invitation; and in a few 
instances the pot is filled full of meat, and when it is cooked, 
one of the family will run out and cry ‘‘ Cooked meat! Come 
in and eat!’’ Here that is common. 

In other cases, men hunt because they have those they care 
for, and wish to provide food for them, and oil for their lamps. 
Others loaf about all day long, amusing themselves; and when 
they see those who have been off sealing come dragging their 
seals, and know they are tired, they only stand and exclaim, 
‘“‘ How nice it will be to have a grand feast on that which they 
are dragging!’’ They wait until it is taken inside the igloo, 
and then they run in and eat till their mouths are full and they 
are almost choked, and they only stop when they have no more 
room. 

Another characteristic of these people is their ability to walk 
or travel for days without food and with little grumbling. I 
knew one who was asked to help two families home. The dis- 
tance going and coming was over three hundred miles; and with 
a fair team, he went with his friend, leaving his wife and a 
large family to the care of the gods. He was gone eighty-one 
days, and brought back with him a girl fourteen years of age. 
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She was the only one not frost-bitten, and able to come. There 
were heavy falls of snow, and scarcity of food and oil, and 
the most of Uyo’s dogs died. hose he went for had been 
much reduced for want of food and oil. Their feet were all 
frost-bitten, which so weakened them that they were unable to 
help themselves. They are all apparently dead. 

They are a happy go-lucky race. It takes many hungry 
days, and dark ones, to drive out all their fun. They go in 
for it at all times, often out of place, according to those who 
lived in Cumberland Gulf and their view of things of that sort. 
They, too, love fun, but they say, “Keep it in its place. If 
there are any without food, and who have to hunt, all should 
hunt, and not allow many to stay at home and play, while 
others are looking for food for their families, and then come 
and eat what they have taken.”” They say, “If a man wants 
to go off hunting, we don’t object; if he wants to stay and play, 
we are delighted, as we want every one to be happy. So, if 
any one goes and brings home seals, we only want a share, 
when they have any to share; and we will do the same.”’ 

I was told of one saying to the others one morning, when 
it was time to get ready to seal, ‘“‘ There were plenty of seals 
got yesterday. Don’t go to-day.’’ He was an exceptionally 
small man, and one who seldom thought of others. They 
always spoke of him as a merry little fellow. They say, 
“When we play, you know we play for fun, and only for fun. 
No angry faces when you are to be struck, nor when struck, 
nor when it is your turn to strike. And only strike your oppo- 
nent as you would wish him to strike you.” This game of 
theirs begins in a place by one shutting his eyes, and running 
after the sound made by laughter, till he touches some one. 
The one touched must stop till the toucher gives him a good 
smart blow on the cheek. The one who was struck now shuts 
his eyes, and runs till he touches some one, who must do as he 
did, —stop till he is struck. And so the game goes on for 
hours. 

On the floe-edge. Have had open water for some time, 
and it is now well into the month of May. About this season 
one may expect to see narwhals, walrus, ground-seals, seals, and 
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whales. The Station boats are at Shinaroun at this date, and 
provisioned ready for a start. Should there be an appearance 
of the water not making too much ice during the day, or should 
they see a whale, the boats are taken down, as the men are 
there, and ready at any time. They are only sealing while 
waiting for a chance to whale. 

The Admiralty Inlet Eskimo have not been seen for a few 
years, and it is not known where they winter. Signs of these 
Eskimo have been seen year after year not far from the head 
of the inlet, which runs nearly north and south, and reaches 
well down to Iglulik; but the nearest place to that shore is 
Aggo. ‘There are over thirty of them, including children. I 
got the names of the men and of their wives, and of most of 
their children. ‘Those signs were the places where they had 
lived, and from which they had only moved away a day or two 
at the most. When any one is questioned as to how they 
manage for ammunition, they reply, ‘“‘Oh, they never fire at 
caribou when they are not sure of shooting them, not since that 
time when it was for want of ammunition and on account of 
deep snow, that a party all starved to death when returning 
from their usual summer caribou-hunting.” It was a long way 
south of Admiralty Inlet head, and they left well supplied. A 
gun and two caribou-skins belonging to one of the party were 
found nearly a hundred miles from the place where they were 
when Oewe left them, but no ammunition. 

When the Ponds Bay men have been caribou-hunting in Navy 
Board Inlet, they have not, for years, seen any signs of any 
one having been on the land there, though those who have gone 
towards its head have seen sign after sign, year after year. 
And this is given as the reason why they are thought to live 
there during the summer; but they cannot conclude where they 
live during the winter and spring. ‘They drew a chart of that 
inlet; and when it was shown to those who were born there, 
they knew every bend in the coast-line; and every place of 
importance I had marked stood their test. They also report 
that when the ice broke up in the places they camped at, nar- 
whals were so numerous that they could not sleep for the noise 
they made breathing “‘ for great spells sometimes.” 
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Navy Board Inlet is spoken of as being one of the good 
places for caribou-hunting. It may be the caribou can cross the 
inlet, even when there is no ice. They are found there on 
both shores, and crossing on the ice during the winter. Quite 
a number have been shot there recently. At: times the hunters 
meet the bear there, when on their way to Lancaster Sound 
to: look for his friends. At the mouth of Admiralty Inlet, 
when the floe is good and the floe-edge pleases, they cross to 
North Devon, Corwallis, North Somerset, and on to Boothia, 
speaking all the time as if it was done in a short time. In this 
I have in mind several hunters, and at different times; but this 
was told me by the man that went farthest, and over all the 
places named. I looked into his face a number of times, 
thinking he was young to have been at so many places so far 
apart; but others told me it was all true. This was the man 
who saw the big, human-like footprints in Netchillik in Boothia, 
and Netchillik, inland between Cumberland Gulf and Fox Chan- 
nel, and again between Kignait and Padli (between Cumberland 
Sound and Davis Strait). In each tale the big-toe mark was 
the size of their foot. He saw many musk-oxen on his travels. 

Then I met a man and his wife from Iglulik — Amawallie 
and his wife Akkawaping—on a visit to Ponds Bay. They 
knew Admiralty Inlet well, described the chart made by others, 
knew every point and the names as I had them down, and 
skipped from place to place, and as far west as Prince of Wales 
Land. The wife told how, while there, she stood with arrow 
fixed in bowstring, and bow bent, waiting for the best chance 
to let the string slip when near enough to a musk-ox. She did 
not mention what her husband was doing, or where he was, or 
whether she only hunted all the time; but she did say that she 
was not afraid of musk-ox or bear, or anything, man or woman. 
Then from Boothia, Iglulik, as far south as Penaklee, to floe- 
edge, and east to Pilik in Fox Channel, and on to a place they 
named Shietowyah, where bears are often seen. They spoke 
of having heard the report of a gun while there. They found 
plenty of caribou, but it was bears they were after. 

Speaking of those people who came from Cumberland Gulf 
long ago, by way of Iglulik to Ponds Bay, with Cumberland 
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Gulf people, she found that their language and hers agreed. 
She spoke also of the differences in the endings of words, and 
of their thinking that the Kubbeatjew was only in fable, and 
of the Sicheeoo and Owpeejew tale. I have had their skins, 
but do not know the English names for them. Akkawaping 
is a big stout woman about fifty years of age. She hasa strong, 
distinct voice. There is no hesitation in her utterance, nothing 
shy or bashful, and she cares for no one, whether stranger 
or not. 

Mikkotween and his wife Kunu were at Marble Island in 
Hudson Bay (Oksorrak). They saw and knew the customs of 
the people there, as they lived among them for years. They spoke 
of the tales told of those on Southampton Island, — of their 
being dirty, indolent, and knowing little about things in general,. 
—and of other matters. The people of Maluksilaq were often 
mentioned and a few of their ways, and also others farther 
west. It was told how their cooking-pots were large enough 
to hold a good-sized caribou, and that their tents had a hole 
in the roof to let out smoke, etc. They also spoke of another 
race, among whom, while hunting, if a man should cut himself 
while cutting up ground-seal, and those there should see the 
blood coming from him, some one would kill the man, divide 
his flesh, and lace it up along with the ground-seal meat. Kunu 
also described another of their customs, viz., should some one 
come to their camp from a distance with his family, he could 
get away only with great difficulty, and by some one risking 
his own life by taking them all to his own house, and keeping 
them so long that those who desired their lives became tired 
out with watching lest they should get away. 

Kunu told of a great many human bones being at one place 
near Netchillik (King William Land).1. There had been a 
tent at one time close to them, and the wind had blown away 
all the canvases, except what remained under the stones that 
held down the tent, still they were the bones of white people. 
It was there that the women would go to the lakes, and, when 
splashing water and making merry, one would tell whose hus- 
band she had stolen while her own was not at home. 


1 These were no doubt the remains of members of Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition. 
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time with Mikkotween and Kunu. ‘Towarnnang had seen and 
told many things about which I had doubts. Lyon was as 
familiar to her as if she had seen him. Though she may have 
made mistakes, the way she told it, he certainly came there 
after Akalookjo and Omirneto, to whom they also speak of 
him as if he had visited them a winter or two ago; and of 
Sedna, too, as if she lived there. She also told of those at 
Netchillik, about the human bones being those of white people, 
and of the stones being still there, and of the fringe of canvas 
to be seen at the edge of the stones, placed as a canvas tent 
was usually made long ago. Then they had no shame (kangu- 
sungitung, ‘not ashamed’”’) and no Sedna. 


POETIK ALS PSYCHOLOGIE DER DICHTKUNST. 


VON RUDOLF LEHMANN, 


BERLIN. 


Ws die Asthetik der Romantiker und der Hegel’schen 
Schule Metaphysik des Schénen sein wollte, so will die 
heutige Asthetik Psychologie des Schénen sein. Ihr letztes 
Ziel ist, die psychologischen Gesetze festzustellen, auf denen 
unsere asthetischen Empfindungen und Urteile beruhen. Denn 
ihre Grundlage bleibt die Erkenntnis, dass diese Urteile und 
Empfindungen durch die subjective Veranlagung des Menschen 
bestimmt werden und nicht durch irgend ein objectives oder 
absolutes Princip der Schénheit; mit anderen Worten, dass 
asthetische Eindrticke und Wirkungen in der psychischen 
Natur des Menschen ihre Erklarung finden. So sind alle 
Gesetze kiinstlerischer Wirkung an sich schon Gesetze des 
Seelenlebens. Sie empfangen von der psychologischen Wis- 
senschaft nur eine umfassendere Formulirung und einen allge- 
meineren und tieferen Zusammenhang. Die wissenschaftliche 
Psychologie wird es als eine ihrer nachsten Aufgaben betrach- 
ten, die zumeist sehr complicirten Erscheinungen, welche die 
asthetischen Vorgange darbieten, mit den elementaren Func- 
tionen des Seelenlebens in eine causale Verbindung zu setzen, 
jene auf diese zuriickzuftthren. So wird sie z. B. die ktunstleri- 
schen Principien des Contrastes und der Steigerung auf all- 
gemeine Eigentiimlichkeiten des Bewusstseinsablaufs zurick- 
fiihren und ihre Bedeutung etwa aus den Erscheinungen der 
Ermiidung, des Reizzuwachses u. s. w. ableiten. Eben dies 
ist es, was Fechner von dem Gebiete der bildenden Kunst aus 
unternommen hat, und in einer Anzahl moderner Arbeiten 
iiber Poesie und Litteratur herrscht der gleiche Gesichtspunkt. 

Aber noch eine andere Aufgabe ist es, die der inductiven 
und psychologischen Poetik der Gegenwart vorschwebt und 
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Teil beherrscht. Nicht der Wirkung des Dichtwerks auf die 
Hirer, sondern seiner Entstehung,im Bewusstsein des Dichters 
will diese Poetik nachgehen. Aus dieser, nicht aus jener will 
sie die Eigenart der einzelnen Dichtungen wie der Poesie uber- 
haupt verstehen. Ihre Verallgemeinerungen miinden nicht in 
die asthetischen Categorieen des Schonen, Erhabenen u. s. w., 
sondern in die rein psychologischen der Phantasietatigkeit 
iiberhaupt und der dichterischen Einbildungskraft insbeson- 
dere. Den Zusammenhang der productiven Phantasie mit der 
Gesamtanlage der dichterischen Individualitat will sie ergrun- 
den. ,,Die Analysis des schaffenden Vermogens,” so druckt es 
W. DILTHEY, einer der fiihrenden Geister in dieser Bewegung, 
aus, ,bildet den Ausgangspunkt fiir die Untersuchung. Die 
Einsicht in die Psyche des Dichters und in das Wesen seiner 
productiven Kraft, der dichterischen Phantasie, ist das Ziel, 
das die heutige litterarische Forschung, insbesondere die wissen- 
schaftliche Behandlung der neueren Litteratur, so gut wie aus- 
schliesslich im Auge hat.“ 

Dass auch diese Aufgabe vom Standpunkt der modernen 
Wissenschaft aus, die alles menschliche Geschehen mit einem 
Netze psychologischer Categorieen und Gesetze zu umspannen 
strebt, nicht minder berechtigt ist wie jene erste, wird nie- 
mand bezweifeln. Sicherlich wird die allgemeine Psychologie 
fiir die Erkenntnis derjenigen psychischen Functionen, die wir 
als Phantasietatigkeit zusammenfassen, sich wesentlichen Ge- 
winn von solchen Untersuchungen versprechen dirfen, und 
nicht minder bedeutsam muss der Zuwachs sein, den die Indi- 
vidualpsychologie aus der Analysis des dichterischen Verm6- 
gens ziehen kann, zumal wenn dieselbe, wie es nicht wohl 
anders moglich ist, den Zusammenhang dieses Vermégens mit 
den ubrigen specifischen Anlagen, mit dem Ganzen der kiinst- 
lerischen Individualitat, von vorneherein mit beriicksichtigt. 
Und hieraus erhellt denn auch, welchen Wert eine solche Psy- 
chologie des Dichtergeistes fiir die Biographie des einzelnen 
Dichters wie fiir die allgemeine Geistesgeschichte zu gewinnen 
vermag, wie sie beide durch eine Reihe fruchtbarster Gesichts- 
punkte bereichern und vertiefen kann. 

Allein tiber so glanzenden Fernsichten, die uns die psycholo- 
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gische Poetik erdfinet, diirfen wir doch nicht zu fragen verges- 
sen, wie weit die Wissenschaft der Gegenwart nach ihren 
Mitteln und Methoden imstande ist, dem hoch gesteckten Ziele 
nahezukommen. Und da zeigt es sich bald, dass sich ihrem 
Wege eine Reihe von Schwierigkeiten entgegenstellt, die, wenn 
nicht als dauernd uniberwindlich, so doch als vorlaufig ent- 
scheidende Hemmnisse betrachtet werden miissen. 

Auf welches Material —so wiirden wir zunichst doch wohl 
fragen—kann eine Psychologie der Dichtkunst sich stiitzen ? 
Welche Mittel stehen ihr zu Gebote, um zu einer inductiven 
Erkenntnis der dichterischen Einbildungskraft zu gelangen? 
Die erste Erkenntnisquelle des Psychologen, die unmittelbare 
Beobachtung, sei es an der eigenen Person, sei es an anderen, 
versagt hier so gut wie vollstandig. Den Dichter selbst bei 
seiner schopferischen Tatigkeit zu belauschen, diese Tatigkeit 
so genau zu verfolgen, dass der innere Vorgang, ich will nicht 
sagen, liickenlos, aber doch wenigstens in seinen Hauptphasen, 
klar zu Tage tritt, ist wohl noch niemals einem Beobachter 
gelungen, am wenigsten einem psychologisch geschulten; nur 
durch ein unwahrscheinliches Zusammentreffen von Umstanden 
ware das in einem einzelnen Falle einmal moglich, der dann 
wissenschaftlich auch noch nicht viel begriinden kénnte. Und 
die Selbstbeobachtung kann den, der nicht Dichter ist, tber 
das Wesen des dichterischen Schaffens niemals belehren. Es 
ist ein eigentiimlich schiefer Gedanke Scherers, dass sich aus 
den gemeinverstandlichen Elementen, die im dichterischen 
Process mit unterlaufen, und die jeder nacherleben kann, Auf- 
schluss tiber das Wesen des schopferischen Vorgangs ergeben 
soll. Denn was wir suchen, ist ja eben das, was der schop- 
ferische Geist allein erlebt und vor jedem anderen voraus hat. 
Auch gibt das Scherer selbst zu, gerat aber dadurch offenbar 
in einen Widerspruch: denn eine Erscheinung ist doch noch 
nicht verstanden, wenn man einige ihrer Factoren kennt, 
andere aber, und dazu die wesentlicheren, nicht. Das metho- 
dische Princip, das in seinem Satze liegt, ist irreftihrend und 
hat tatsachlich Verkehrtheiten hervorgerufen. 

Es bleibt somit einzig die Moglichkeit, dass der Selbstbe- 
obachter zugleich Dichter ist, oder anders ausgedrickt, ein 
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Dichter selbst sich oder anderen Rechenschaft tber den Vor- 
gang ablegt, durch den seine Werke zustandekommen. Be- 
kanntlich besitzen wir eine Reihe solcher Selbstzeugnisse in 
Tagebiichern, Briefen und miindlichen Ausserungen, und die 
moderne Litteraturwissenschaft verfehlt denn. auch nicht, ein 
besonderes Gewicht auf dieselben zu legen, an sich gewiss nicht 
mit Unrecht, eben weil hier der einzige Zugang zur Losung 
des Problems zu liegen scheint. Allein auch hier sind von 
vornherein erhebliche Einschrankungen und Vorsichtsmassre- 
geln geboten. Kein Dichter beobachtet sich mit der Unpar- 
teilichkeit und objectiven Sachlichkeit eines wissenschaftlichen 
Psychologen, keiner mit dem Interesse an der liickenlosen Voll- 
standigkeit und Verstandlichkeit des Vorgangs, die den wissen- 
schaftlichen Methoden allein eigen ist. Ja, mehr als das, 
selbst die Moglichkeit einer solchen Beobachtung erscheint 
ausgeschlossen. Die Momente hochster Steigerung der geisti- 
gen Krafte sind immer, daran kann garekein Zweifel sein, 
Momente héchster Concentration. Die schdpferische Tatig- 
keit, welche mehr als jede andere diese Krafte anspannt 
und steigert, schliesst mithin jede einigermassen stetige und 
zusammenhangende Selbstbeobachtung aus, und der Dichter 
kann uber diese Zustande und Erlebnisse nur aus der Erin- 
nerung berichten. Diese Quelle aber erscheint besonders 
getrubt, weil—darin gerade stimmen die gréssten produc- 
tiven Kunstler tberein—die dichterische Conception immer 
einen gewissen Grad von Selbstvergessenheit im Gefolge hat, 
den hochsten physischen und psychischen Erregungen des 
Lebens, dem Rausch oder den Sexualaffecten vergleichbar. 
Selbsttauschungen sind daher bei solchen nachtraglichen Re- 
flexionen in keiner Weise ausgeschlossen. Wir k6nnen sie bis- 
weilen mit Handen greifen und ihre Quelle wenigstens hypothe- 
tisch nachweisen; aber auch, wo das nicht der Fall ist, werden 
wir nicht mehr erwarten diirfen als Mitteilungen oder Bemer- 
kungen tber einzelne Ziige des Vorgangs, die sich etwa dem 
Dichter als persénlich wichtig aufdrangen. Solche einzelnen 
Streiflichter indessen, auch wenn sie wesentliches treffen, sind 
noch keine erschépfende Beobachtungen, aus denen man den 
ganzen Vorgang erschliessen und erklaren konnte. Versucht 
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man gleichwohl sie zu umfassenderen Zwecken auszunutzen, 
so gerat man zumeist auf schiefe Bahnen. Gerade einige der 
am meisten angefiihrten und benutzten Selbstzeugnisse unter- 
liegen diesen Bedenken. 

Erweist sich somit das Material, das der psychologischen 
Poetik zu Gebote steht, als unzulanglich, so zeigt sich nun 
auch die Methode selbst, nach der die heutige Wissenschaft 
versucht hat und allein versuchen konnte, das Problem des 
dichterischen Schaffens zu erklaren, zur Bewaltigung dieses 
Problems nicht zureichend noch geeignet. Diese Methode lost 
die Dichtung in eine Summe von Bestandteilen auf, die nach- 
einander in das Bewusstsein des Dichters eingetreten sein und 
dort in allmahlichem oder auch plotzlichem Zusammenschluss 
das Kunstwerk gebildet haben sollen: personliche Erlebnisse, 
Einwirkung litterarischer Vorbilder, Uberlieferung der kiinst- 
lerischen Formen. Hat der Forscher die Summe dieser Be- 
standteile in der Hand, so glaubt er die Entstehung der Dich- 
tung zu kennen und damit das psychologische Verstandnis zu 
besitzen. Man hore etwa wie BIELSCHOWSKI! die Entste- 
hung des Liedes an den Mond beschreibt. ,Am 16. Januar 
1778, hat sich eine junge Dame aus dem Weimarischen Hof- 
kreise, Christel yon Lassberg, in der Ilm, nahe bei Gothes 
Gartenhause, aus unglicklicher Liebe ertrankt—-wie man 
sagte, mit dem Werther in der Tasche. Gothe war tief ergrif- 
fen von diesem Fall und war einige Tage in stiller Trauer 
um die Scene des Todes beschaftigt. Seine Gedanken halten 
sein sonst bewegliches, glihendes Herz wie ein Gespenst an 
den Fluss gebannt. Ein Druck liegt wochenlang auf ihm. 
Er verstarkt sich, da Frau von Stein sich vor ihm verschliesst. 
Aber bei Beginn des neuen Monats wendet die Geliebte sich 
ihm wieder zu, und in ihrem Besitz gliicklich, bemerkt er 
gern seine ,fortdauernde, reine Entfremdung von den Men- 
schen.’ Ein Spaziergang mit ihr im Mondenscheine vollendet 
diese schone reine Stimmung, seine Seele fuhlt sich endlich 
wieder ganz befreit von dem Druck und der Spannung der 
letzten Wochen. Die ersten vier Strophen des Mondliedes in 
seiner urspriinglichen Gestalt crystallisiren sich. Es vergehen 

1 Gothes Leben, Vol. 1, p. 374. 
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wieder einige Tage. Am 22. Februar besucht ihn Plessing, 
der sich ,Menschenhass aus der Fille der Liebe trank,’ und 
in erbitterter Entfremdung verborgen lebt. Damit sind auch 
die letzten Strophen gewonnen, die der Dichter an Plessing, 
an Frau von Stein und an sich selbst gerichtet. Sie lenken 
zugleich wieder zu Christel von Lassberg zurick, der es 
nicht vergénnt war, mit einem Manne das Beste des Lebens 
zu geniessen.” Man sieht, die Entstehung des Gedichts er- 
scheint in dieser (wbrigens vollig hypothetischen) Schilde- 
rung als ein rein associativer Process und die Phantasie des 
Dichters als ein passives Medium, durch das die Erlebnisse 
hindurch gehen, um kunstlerische Form zu gewinnen. Dem 
entsprechend ware die Dichtung selbst ein wesentlich associa- 
tives Gebilde, in dem sich innere und aussere Erlebnisse und 
Uberlieferungen mancher Art aneinander reihen. Tatsichlich 
gibt es nun auch Gedichte, auf die diese Bestimmung passt. 
Abgesehen von manchen Producten der modernen Lyrik ist 
Wanderers Sturmlied ein Muster dieser Gattung. Gothe selbst 
bezeichnet es als Halbunsinn und beschreibt seine Entstehung 
folgendermassen: ,,Unterwegs sang ich mir seltsame Hymnen 
und Dithyramben, wovon noch eine unter dem Titel ,Wanderers 
Sturmlied’ ubrig ist. Ich sang diesen Halbunsinn leiden- 
schaftlich vor mich hin, da mich ein schreckliches Wetter unter- 
wegs traf, dem ich entgegengehen musste.“' Aber gerade 
dieses Gedicht, und das Urteil des Dichters dariiber zeigt deut- 
lich, wie weit der Abstand zwischen einer Improvisation solcher 
Art und einem wirklichen Kunstwerk ist. Denn ein solches ist, 
wie schon der Name sagt, stets das Werk des Kénnens und des 
Wollens. Jede Dichtung setzt so gut wie jedes Gemilde, jede 
Bildhauerarbeit, eine schdpferische Tatigkeit voraus, an der 
Wille und Kraftanspannung keinen geringeren Anteil haben 
als die Associationen, durch welche die Phantasie befruchtet 
wird. Ein gelegentlicher Einfall, ein kleines lyrisches oder 
auch episches Gedicht, das unmittelbar den Eindruck wider- 
spiegelt, dem es seine Entstehung verdankt, ist wohl ohne 
eine solche Tatigkeit denkbar und kann gleichwohl bei einem 
genialen Dichter bisweilen eine hohe Vollendung zeigen, wie 
* Dichtung und Wahrheit, m1, 71. 
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das bei einigen Gedichten Gothes, z. B. den Nachtliedern des 
Wanderers und des Jagers, bereits im ersten Entwurf der Fall 
ist. Jede grossere Dichtung aber, die einen weiteren Zusam- 
menhang von Empfindungen und Gedanken zum Ausdruck 
bringt, ist ihrer Entstehung wie ihrem Wesen nach viel zu 
verwickelt als dass eine so einfache Erklarungsweise nicht unzu- 
langlich, ja naiv erscheinen sollte. 

Jede genetische Erklarung eines solchen Dichtwerks wird 
zunachst zwischen der Conception und der Ausfiihrung als den 
beiden wesentlichen Phasen des dichterischen Processes zu 
scheiden haben. Die Conception ist ein Moment seliger Emp- 
fangnis, so wenigstens schildern sie fast ibereinstimmend die 
Dichter selbst. Der Gedanke dessen, was werden soll, steht 
plotzlich wie ein fertiges Bild vor dem entziickten Blick des 
Kinstlers. Dieser Gedanke nun aber erscheint ihm nicht als 
ein lockeres associatives Gebilde, sondern als eine durchaus 
einheitliche Gesamtanschauung, in welcher er das Ganze des 
Werks, das in seiner Seele entsteht, intuitiv erblickt und tber- 
schaut. Hiermit aber verbindet sich nun sogleich die bestimmte 
kinstlerische Absicht, den Gegenstand dieser Intuition objectiv 
darzustellen: der Dichter will das, was ihm lebendig oder 
anschaulich vor der Seele steht, anderen gleich anschaulich und 
lebendig machen. MHierzu bedarf er der Form und der Aus- 
druckmittel seiner Kunst. Diese Absicht bildet das gestal- 
tende Princip der Dichtung im Ganzen und in den Einzel- 
heiten, und eben diese Gestaltung ist es, die wir ktnstlerische 
oder bildende Tatigkeit nennen. Wenn also die erste Conception 
als ein passives Geschehen in der Seele des Dichters erscheinen 
kann, so liegt in der Ausfithrung derselben stets ein actives Mo- 
ment. Ist die Conception nichts als ein Vorgang in der Phantasie, 
so beruht die Ausfiihrung auf einer planvollen Tatigkeit, in der 
Willensacte und associative Vorgange bestandig ineinander 
greifen; zahllose Willensacte, die doch durch eine einheitliche 
Zwecksetzung regirt, Associationen, die eben hierdurch wie 
an unsichtbaren Faden gelenkt werden. Das kinstlerische 
Schaffen ist eine Arbeit, die, wie wir aus zahlreichen, in diesem 
Punkte gewiss vollgiltigen Zeugnissen wissen, vom Kunstler 
als Miihe, bisweilen als Pein empfunden wird, sehr im Gegen- 
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satz zu dem stillen Behagen der traumenden Phantasie oder 
der gewaltig erregenden Wollust der ersten Conception. Diese 
gestaltende Tatigkeit also empfangt Sinn und Zweck nur durch 
die Ricksicht auf ein Publicum, sei és dass ein ganzes Volk, 
sei es dass ein einzelner HGrer, ein Freund, die Geliebte, dem 
Dichter als ein solches vorschwebt. Eine seltsame, ja para- 
doxe Tatsache! Die Dichtung und ihre Form wachsen organisch 
aus der Conception hervor, und doch ist dies Wachstum nicht 
zu verstehen, ja nicht einmal zu denken, ohne den natirlichen 
Drang des Dichters, sein inneres Schauen und Horen anderen 
zugainglich zu machen. Die Charaktere, die er schafft, leben 
ihr eigenes Leben, aber sie zeigen nur so viel davon, als es 
notig ist, um dieses Leben Zuschauern zum Verstandnis zu brin- 
gen. Die Verse, die er formt, scheinen ganz in sich selbst 
zu ruhen, und doch sind sie fir die Stimme des Sangers, des 
Vorlesers geschaffen, der sie anderen zu Gehor bringen soll. 
Dieser ganze Process nun aber ist so wenig durchsichtig, so 
vielfaltig verwickelt, dass die heutige Psychologie mit den Mit- 
teln, die ihr zu Gebote stehen, nicht daran denken kann, ihn 
auf ein einfaches Schema zurtickzufiihren und auf diese Weise 
verstandlich zu machen. Und am wenigsten reichen die asso- 
ciativen Processe aus, die der schaffenden Tatigkeit vorherge- 
hen und den Stoff fiir sie bilden, um die productive Tatigkeit 
selbst zu erklaren, so wenig man auf dem Gebiete des Willens- 
lebens tberhaupt mit der Zurtckfihrung auf Associations- 
processe durchkommt, was nur eine rationalistisch einseitige 
Psychologie fiir erreichbar halt. Ohne Willenstatigkeit ist eine 
schopferische Phantasie ebenso wenig denkbar, wie der schdp- 
ferische Wille eines grossen Staatsmanns oder Feldherrn ohne 
Phantasie denkbar ist. Alle Versuche also, der Psychologie 
des dichterischen Schaffens durch die Untersuchung der dich- 
terischen Associationen und ihrer Entstehung beizukommen, 
bleiben notgedrungen einseitig und an der Aussenfliche. Alle 
noch so geistvollen und scharfsinnigen Betrachtungen oder Un- 
tersuchungen tiber die Verwandtschaft der Dichterphantasie 
mit Traum und Wahnsinn liefern nur Analogieen, die den 
Kern der verglichenen Vorgange nicht erreichen; denn der 
schopferisch gestaltende Wille des Dichters hat weder im 
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Traum noch im Wahnsinn seines Gleichen. Gewiss, auch 
solche Untersuchungen haben innerhalb ihrer Schranken wis- 
senschaftlichen Wert: sie lehren uns Associationsméglichkeiten 
und Phantasiefunctionen kennen. Aber zu einer wissenschaft- 
lichen Einsicht in die Psychologie des dichterischen Schaffens 
wird man niemals gelangen kénnen, so lange man gendtigt 
ist, die Willenstatigkeit und die, Complicationen, die sich hieraus 
ergeben, auszuschalten. 

Was nun aber den Einblick in den dichterischen Process 
ganz besonders erschwert, ja entscheidend zu _ verhindern 
scheint, ist die sonderbare Verflechtung von bewussten und 
unbewussten Vorgingen, aus denen er sich zusammensetzt, 
oder genauer gesagt, die zahllosen Abstufungen der Bewusst- 
seinsklarheit, in denen er sich vollzieht. Schon inbezug auf 
die Entlehnungen und Ubernahme, mit denen die heutige Lit- 
teraturgeschichte so gerne operirt, macht sich das geltend. 
Jeder Dichter, auch der selbstandigste, ibernimmt von Vor- 
gangern Motive, Formen, Ideen. Aber es macht fur den 
Charakter seiner Productionsweise noch mehr als fur ihren 
Wert einen erheblichen Unterschied, ob er mit bewusster Ab- 
sicht wiederbringt, was schon einmal da war, oder ob er es 
unbewusst aus der Fulle dessen, was er aus den verschiedensten 
Quellen des Lebens und der Dichtung in sich aufgenommen 
hat, noch einmal hervorbringt. Unbewusste Reminiscenzen, 
namentlich wenn sie vereinzelt auftreten, sind hdchstens als 
Symptome von Bedeutung; an sich besagen sie gar wenig; denn 
wir alle, Dichter wie Laien, leben und denken bestandig in 
solchen. Bewusste Entlehnungen wiederum kénnen ebenso 
wohl aus uberlegener Meisterschaft wie aus schilerhafter 
Abhangigkeit hervorgehen. Lessing entlehnte quantitativ kaum 
weniger als seine sttimperhaften Vorganger und gleichwohl war 
er der erste originelle deutsche Dramatiker. Die vergleichende 
Litteraturgeschichte der Gegenwart verfahrt in diesem Punkte 
viel zu gleichformig. Sie zahlt Entlehnungen tber Entleh- 
nungen, Anklange uber Anklange auf, und wenn man etwa die 
Analyse der Schiller’schen Jugenddramen in den meisten mo- 
dernen Biographieen liest, so ist man versucht zu fragen, was 
ihnen denn eigentlich den Ruf der Originalitat verschafft habe. 
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Aber freilich, wie sollte man es auch anders anfangen? Die 
Grenze zwischen Bewusstem und Unbewusstem ist schon hier 
oft schwer zu finden, oft iberhaupt nicht festzustellen. 

Dunkler und noch unentwirrbarer ist das Ineinandergreifen 
bewusster und unbewusster Zustande und Vorgange in dem 
rein innerlichen Verlauf des dichterischen Schaffens. Die 
Conception selbst erscheint als ein Moment der héchsten Klar- 
heit, — aber woher sie kommt, was sie herbeifiihrt, ist in den 
meisten Fallen in ganzliches Dunkel gehillt. Und die Dichter 
selbst betonen immer wieder das Plotzliche und ihnen selbst 
Unbegreifliche des Vorgangs. Die Faden, die das Seelenleben 
des Dichters mit der Aussenwelt verbinden, schiessen plotzlich 
zusammen; ein Ejindruck lést sie aus. Wie das geschieht, 
warum gerade dieser und nicht ein nachst verwandter, — wer 
vermochte das zu sagen! Daher spricht Gothe so gern von 
seinem nachtwandlerischen Dichten; und in den bekannten 
Versen Schiller’s heisst es: 


,Wie in den Liften der Sturmwind saust, 

Man weiss nicht, von wannen er kommt und braust, 
Wie der Quell aus verborgenen Tiefen: 

So des Sangers Lied aus dem Innern schallt.“ 


Das ist auch ein Selbstzeugnis und noch dazu eines stark reflec- 
tirenden Dichters; und man wird ihm wohl glauben miissen. 
Was den Ursprung der Conception charakterisirt, das zeigt 
sich nicht minder charakteristisch in der kiinstlerischen Arbeit, 
die ihrer Verwirklichung dient. Diese Arbeit scheint zwar 
eine vollig verstandesmassige zu sein. Sie beruht auf einer 
fortgesetzten Auswahl des Zweckdienlichen; aus einer Reihe 
von Moglichkeiten, die ihm seine Phantasie und seine Darstel- 
lungsmittel gewahren, greift der Dichter diejenigen heraus, 
die geeignet sind, seine Intention in anschauliche Wirklichkeit 
umzusetzen. Danach wahlt er Worte, Stimmungen und Situa- 
tionen; und die Riicksicht auf das Publicum, auf die beabsich- 
tigte Wirkung ist, wie wir schon oben sahen, stets mitbestim- 
mend, nicht selten ausschlaggebend fiir die Auswahl. Aber 
das ist nun das Wunderbare: diese sichtende und suchende 
Verstandestatigkeit kommt dem Dichter zum grossen Teil gar 
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nicht zum Bewusstsein; zumal die Riicksicht auf das Publicum 
bleibt bei dem echten Kiinstler zumeist ganz unterhalb der 
Schwelle. Kurz, das ritselhafte Phanomen einer unbewussten 
Auswahl ist das eigentliche Wesen der kiinstlerischen Arbeit. 
Alierdings tritt uns hier ein unverkennbayer Unterschied zwi- 
schen den Dichterindividualitaten entgegen. Schdn Aristoteles 
unterschied zwischen dem évSovovacrieds und dem évvoos trountns § 
ein Dichter miisse entweder aus leidenschaftlicher Begeisterung 
oder aus einem tiberlegenen Kinstlerverstand heraus schaffen; 
und wir brauchen nur etwa den Gotz des jungen Gothe neben 
Lessings Emilia Galotti zu stellen, um zu sehen, was er meint, 
und dass er Recht hat. Doch der Unterschied ist nur relativ. 
Auch der junge Géothe sichtete, wie uns die Entstehungsge- 
schichte des Gétz zeigt, wenn nicht vor, so doch nach der ersten 
Niederschrift. Er verwirft eine Reihe von Scenen, nicht weil 
sie unwahr oder schlecht gemacht sind, sondern weil sie die beab- 
sichtigte Gesamtwirkung beeintrachtigen. Und wenn ander- 
seits der belesene und besonnene Lessing zwischen den Erfin- 
dungsméglichkeiten, die vor ihm liegen, Reminiscenzen, die er 
verwerten kann, geistvollen Appercus, die den Dialog beleben, 
auswahlt, so sind es doch nicht einzelne Erfahrungen oder Be- 
rechnungen, welche die Wahl entscheiden, sondern das Gefihl 
fur das Wirksame und Wahre. Kein Dichter rechnet mit 
allen Moglichkeiten, die ihm zu Gebote stehen. Er ergreift 
eine, und sie erscheint ihm und uns als kinstlerische Notwen- 
digkeit. Die Sicherheit, mit der er zugreift, ist eben das, was 
wit kiinstlerischen Instinct, wo sie hochgesteigert erscheint, 
geniale Anlage nennen. In der Tat, es ist ein Instinct, ganz 
analog dem Triebe, der die Biene oder den Vogel leitet, ihr 
Material auszuwahlen und daraus ihren kunstvollen Bau auszu- 
fiihren. Weiss nun aber die heutige Psychologie schon jene 
verhaltnismassig einfachen und vollig regelmassig verlaufen- 
den instinctiven Tatigkeiten nicht zu erklaren, wie will sie die 
unendlich verwickelteren, durch individuelle Abweichungen, 
auf Schritt und Tritt weiter complicirten Ausserungen des 
kiinstlerischen Instincts bewaltigen? Unter diesen mége nur 
auf einen hingewiesen werden, dem freilich eine besondere 
Bedeutung zukommt. Die dichterische Schaffensgabe hangt 
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zweifellos auf das engste zusammen mit den sprachbildenden 
Kriften der menschlichen Seele, dje eben in grossen und selb- 
stindigen Dichtern auf das héchste gesteigert erscheint. Diese 
Krafte nun, die man friiher durch allgemeine Speculationen 
ableiten und erklaren zu konnen glaubte, liegen fiir die heutige 
Psychologie zu einem grossen Teil im Dunkeln. Vor allem 
ist der Anteil, den der Einzelne an der Bildung und Entwick- 
lung der Sprache hat, wie bei fast allen collectiven Tatigkeiten 
des menschlichen Geistes psychologisch noch vollig unaufge- 
klart. Wir vermogen nicht einmal festzustellen, worauf der 
einzigartige Reiz so einfacher Wortgebilde, wie sie etwa die 
beiden Nachtlieder des Wanderers darstellen, beruht, geschwei- 
ge denn in irgend einer Weise zu erklaren, was es ist, das 
den genialen Dichter befahigt, gerade solche Worte und Wen- 
dungen zu treffen, die uns, ohne dass wir uns Rechenschaft 
geben warum, bis ins tiefste ruhren? Also auch hier eine 
Frage, bei deren Losung die psychologische Erklarung einst- 
weilen vollig versagt. 

Das ist naturlich genug. Denn alle Methoden, welche die 
moderne Psychologie bisher entwickelt hat, laufen auf eine 
analytische Betrachtungsweise heraus, welche die Zustande und 
Ablaufe des Bewusstseins nach dem Vorbild der Physik in 
hypothetische und abstracte Elementarbestandteile zerlegt und 
durch eine Hulfsconstruction dieser Art auf bestimmte Sche- 
mata und Gesetze zu bringen sucht. Diese Methoden haben 
fiir das Gebiet der Sinneswahrnehmungen und etwa fiir die 
einfachsten Arten des Vorstellungsablaufs gewisse Ergebnisse 
gehabt, aber sie sind weit entfernt davon geblieben, die com- 
plicirten Erscheinungen des Seelenlebens, wo die verschieden- 
sten Ausserungen und Tatigkeiten des Bewusstseins, wo Emp- 
findung und Denken, Gefiihl und Wille ineinander greifen, zu 
erhellen: ja, im richtigen Bewusstsein ihrer Grenzen hat die 
Psychologie bis jetzt nicht einmal ernstlich versucht, sich dieser 
Erscheinungen zu bemachtigen. Nun aber ist von allen Ge- 
bieten des Seelenlebens das des kiinstlerischen Schaffens viel- 
leicht das schwierigste und verwickeltste. Wie will man 
glauben, es mit den karglichen Mitteln, welche die Psychologie 
bisher der litterarischen und asthetischen Betrachtung geliefert 
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hat, bewaltigen zu kénnen? Die psychologische Poetik muss, 
in dem Entwicklungsstadium, in dem sie sich heute befindet, 
an der Aufgabe scheitern, das dichterische Schaffen zu erklaren, 
es auf Gesetze und Typen zuriickzufiihren. 

Das Problem selbst freilich und damit die Aufgabe seiner 
Loésung bleiben bestehen; spatere Geschlechter, die mit tiefer 
eindringenden Methoden und reicheren Mitteln arbeiten, wer- 
den sie vielleicht der Losung naher fuhren. Fir eine solche 
Zukunft vermag die litteraturgeschichtliche und biographische 
Forschung der Psychologie dankenswerte Vorarbeiten leisten, 
wie sie ihrerseits von der psychologischen Fragestellung Anre- 
gungen und Gesichtspunkte empfangt. Aber es kann nur auf 
Abwege und zu Irrtiimern fihren, wenn sie wahnt, mit ihren 
heutigen Mitteln mehr als die Oberflache des dunklen psycholo- 
gischen Vorgangs erleuchten zu konnen. 
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Second Report on the Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay 
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Vol. V. Contributions to the Ethnology of the Haida, by JoHn R. 
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The Koryak.— Part II. Material Culture and Social Organi- 
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Vol. VII. The Chukchee.— Material Culture, by WALDEMAR 
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Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History. New York, 
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Symbolism of the Arapaho Indians, by ALFrep L. KRoEBER 
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The Arapaho. — General Description, Decorative Art and Sym- 
bolism (The Mrs. Morris K. Jesup Expedition), by ALFRED 
L. Krogser (xvi, 1-150, Plates I-Xxx1, Figs. 1-46). 1902. 

The Arapaho. — Ceremonial Organization (The Mrs. Morris 
K. Jesup Expedition), by Atrrep L. KRrogser (XVIII, 151- 
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Decorative Art of the Sioux Indians, by CLARK WISSLER (XVII, 
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American Museum of Natural History. 4°. 

Symbolism of the Huichol Indians, by Cart LuMuHoLtTz (1m 
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The Basketry of the Tlingit, by Grorcs T. Emmons (1, 229- 
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the Blanket Designs, by Franz Boas (1, 329-426, Plates 
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Arrica, 60-63, 271. 
ALaska, collections from, 100, 104. 
Eskimo of, 171, 233. 
AtsuM of the North Pacific Coasts of America and Asia, 240. 
ANTHROPOLOGY, general, 59, 132, 158, 170, 200, 225; 228, 231, 247, 
256, 257, 260, 273, 275, 292. 
ARCH-S0LoGY, 248, 255. 
Arctic exploration, 12, 32, 33, 34, 38, 68. 
journeyings, 15-22, 25, 27-30, 40, 41, 46. 
Art. See DrcoraTIVE ART. 
Asta, Eastern, 265. 


BarFrin Lanp, 22, 35, 39, 41, 42, 44, 89, 93, 112, 165, 250, 298. 
Beira Coora, ethnology of, 49, 153. 
language of, 45, 48. 
mythology of, 216. 
Bessgt, Friedrich Wilhelm, 4. 
Brinton, Daniel Garrison, 230. 
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BritisH CoLtumBiA, ethnology of, 47, 54, 72, 81, 86, 101, 102, 107, 
E27 h20,,1A1, hse, DSS,0493, 174,179, 1O8, 1025189). 197, 220, 
223, 288, 289,297, 302. 

BRONZE FIGURINE from British Columbia, 248. 


CALIFORNIA, Mission Indians of, 185. 
anthropometry of central, 284. 
CanapA, ethnological problems in, 301. 
explorations in, in 1886, 94. 
Indian languages of, 286. 
Carvincs of Northwest coast, 50. 
CaATLOLTQ, myths of, 117. 
CaT’s CRADLE, game of, I10, 121. 
CHEMAKUM language, notes on, 154. 
CHILDREN, growth of, 147, 156, 176-178, 197, 204, 218, 235. 
CuILkat, blanket designs of, 299. 
CHINOOK, doctrine of souls and disease among, 160. 
jargon, 140, 155. 
language, 159. 
songs, 105. 
texts, 172. 
vocabulary, 269. 
Cxiuss of bone of whale, from Washington and British Columbia, 297. 
CuLTuRE of Northwest America, development of, 109, 290. 
traits of primitive, 273. 
CUMBERLAND SOUND, 14, 18, 21, 23, 24, 31, 37, 77, 120, 165. 


DECORATIVE ART, of the Chilkat, 299. 
of the Huichol, 276. 
of North American Indians, 267. 
of North Pacific coast, 193, 205, 215. 
of the Thompson Indians, 241. 


Eskimo, 76, 82, 85, 88, 92, 287. 
Alaskan, 171, 233. 
and Indian, 83. 
of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay, 35, 39, 42, 112, 250, 262, 298. 
Central, 51, 114, 243. 
Cumberland Sound, 14, 24, 25, 28, 37, 165. 
early distribution of, in arctic America, 12. 
harpoon, 67. 
language of, 165. 
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Eskimo, mythology of, 42, 43, 112, 130, 163, 206, 270. 
Neitchillik, 13. 
religion of, 26, 51, 243. 
texts, 130. 
tribal division of, 88. 


‘ 


FACIAL PAINTINGS of Indians of northern British Columbia, 215. 
Fraser River tribes, ethnology of Lower, 173. 


GEOGRAPHY, 1, 2, 21, 29, 36, 38, 41, 44, 52, 53, 55, 60, 61, 63, 68, 
70, 71, 74, 75, 77, 89, 93, 94, 116, 119, 120, 142. 


Haina, ethnology of, 127, 291. 
social organization of, 221. 
tattooing of, 123, 127. 
vocabulary of, 150. 

Heap, deformation of, in British Columbia, 126. 
form of, as influenced by growth, 192. 
heredity in form of, 266. 

Houses, of Kwakiutl, 115. 
of Tsimshian and Nisk:a’, 197. 

Hupson Bay, 29, 36, 250, 262, 298. 


Ic, and icebergs, 55. 
condition of, in Baffin Land, 89. 
sea-water, formation and dissipation of, 70. 
INDIAN, Eskimo and, 83. 
half-blood, the, 169. 
myths, 182. 
population, 224. 


Jesup Nortu Paciric EXPEDITION, 207, 212, 214, 238, 240, 244, 251, 
268, 280, 291. 


KATHLAMET texts, 246. 
KooTENaY, traditions of, 149. 
KUTONAQA, 127. 
KwakIUTL, census and reservations, of 73. 
ethnology of, 141, 197, 302. 
houses of, 115. 
language of, 141, 197, 242. 
mythology of, 111, 182. 
secret societies and social organization of, 195, 210, 290. 
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KWAKIUTL, songs and dances of, 103, 196. 
texts, 282, 295. 
vocabulary of, 157. 


LANGUAGES, distribution of Indian, in British Columbia, 186, 222. 
See PHILoLocy. 

LitLooetT Indians, types of, 240. 

LKU’NGEN, I4I. 


Masks on northwest coast of America, 47, 134. 
METEOROLOGICAL observations in Cumberland Sound, 120. 
Mrnp of primitive man, 247. 
Musevums of ethnology, 59, 64, 79, 133. 
Music of some North American tribes, 56, 103, 105, 168. 
Mytuo tocy, of Bella Coola, 216. 

of Catloltq, 117. 

of Eskimo, 42, 43, 112, 130, 163, 206, 270. 

of Indians of Washington and Oregon, 162. 

of Kootenay, 149. 

of Kwakiutl, 111, 182. 

of Navaho, 208. 

of Northwest coast tribes, 118, 182. 

of Tillamook, 213. 

of Tlingit, 87. 

of Ts’Ets’a’ut, 201. 
Myruotociss of the Indians, 187, 281. 


NEGEO, 271,253, 203, 
Nisx:a’, ethnology of, 181. 
houses of, 197. 
linguistic notes on, 181, 197. 
Nootka, I4I. 
NortTHweEst Coast tribes, 54, 86, 289. 
art of, 193, 205. 
carvings of, 50. 
classification of languages of, 167. 
guide to collections from, in American Museum of Natural History, 
230. 
journey to, 152. 
mythology of, 118, 182. 
physical characteristics of, 144, 153, 181. 
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ORIENTAL SCHOOL, 263. 


PetroctyPH of Vancouver Island, 148 

PHILOLOGY, 129, 150, 154, 155, 157; 159, 165, 167, 272; 3950. 40% 
186, 196, 197, 222, 242, 252, 282, 286, 292, 295, 296, 300. p 

PHysICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 122, 126, 135-137, 144, 145, 147, 153, 
156, 158, 161, 164, 166, 169, 176-178, 180, 181, 183-185, 191, 
192, 197, 203, 204, 211, 218, 220, 226, 229, 234, 235, 249, 253, 
254,200, 277,279, 204,.205, 294. 

PoNKA grammar, 300. 

PRoPERTY MARKS of Alaskan Eskimo, 233. 

PsyCHOLoGy, 5—I0, 99. 


Race, human faculty as determined by, 170. 
Races, mixed, 145. 


SALISH, 288. 
SALISHAN TEXTS, I75. 
SERPENT among Northwest American Indians, 66. 
SHOSHONEAN tribes, anthropometry of, 234. 
SHUSWAP, I4I, 240. 
SKULL, horizontal plane of, 279. 
relations between length-breadth and length-height index of, 183. 
from Yucatan, 135. 
SKULLS from British Columbia, 122, 136. 
SNANAIMUQ, I31I. 
STANLEY, 108. 


TATTOOING of Haida, 123. 
THompson River Indians, art of, 241. 
ethnology of, 241. , 
rock painting of, 199. 
traditions of, 217. 
types of, 240. 
‘TILLAMOOK, traditions of, 213. 
TinNEH of Nicola Valley, ethnology and linguistics of, 181. 
of Washington, vocabulary of, 181. 
Turnoit, ethnology of, 127. 
mythology of, 87. 
vocabulary of, 150. 
Ts’rts’a’uT, ethnology and linguistics of, 181. 
traditions of, 201. 
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TsIMSHIAN, ethnology of, 113, 127. 
houses of, 197. 
language of, 227. 
texts, 252. 
vocabulary of, 150. 


VANCOUVER ISLAND, ethnology of, 47, 86, 117, 148, 151, 302. 
VircHow, Rudolf, 258, 259. 


YUCATAN, cranium from, 135. 
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ABRAHAM, O., and v. HornsosTEL, E. 
M., Phonographirte Indianermelo- 
dieen aus British Columbia, 447- 
474. 

ACHOMA’WI, pronouns in, 82. 

ADMIRALTY INLET, Eskimo of, 
498. 

ESTHETICS, as psychology of the beau- 
tiful, sor. 

AFRICA, pygmies of, 32; 
northern, 55-63. 

AGRICULTURE, of Indo-Europeans be- 
fore their separation, 381. 

AHRENKIND, 389. 

Al, King of Wei, tomb of, opened, 
219. 

ArmarA, dances of, 272 et seq.; cos- 
tume of, 275; ancient religious or- 
ganization of, 275; shamans of, 
275 et seq. 

AINvU, wheeled bird as toy of, 410; 
inau cult of, 425 et seq.; charac- 


497, 


Jews of 


teristics of religion of, 425. See also 
INAU. 
ArrIcH, Gaelic term for  shoulder- 


blade divination, 162. 

ALGONQUIN syllabary, 88 et seq. 

ALLoys, used in Chinese mirrors, 217- 
219. 

ALPINE type, 384, 386. 

Ammon, O., 30, 36. 

ANDAMANS, 32. 

ANDREE, R., Scapulimantia, 143-165. 

Awnprews, Miss H. A., Bibliography 
of Franz Boas, 515-545. 

ANIMALS, the twelve Chinese, 
240. 

ANTARES, among Cherokee, 362, 363. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL, archeological, and 
philological results, combination of, 
in elucidating Indo-European ques- 
tion, 382. 


239- 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL conception of _his- 
tory, 374. 

ANUCHIN, 36. 

APACHE, 39. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL research, vast neg- 
lected field for, in the Plateau Re- 
gion, 367-372. 

ARISTOTELES, 511. 

ARROW-HEADS, Chinese, alloys for, 
218; of obsidian, among ‘Tahltan, 
343- 

ArT. See DECORATIVE ART and Or- 
NAMENTS, 

ARTEMISIA LEAVES, used for ignition 
by means of reflector in ancient 
China, 226. 

ARYANS, discussion of term, 377. 

ASPIRATION, as characteristic of Bos- 
nian dialect of Olovo, 399. 

Aston, W. G., 432. 

ASTRONOMY, in ancient Mexico, 290 
et seq. See also STAR-LORE. 


ATAVISM, 44. 


ATHAPASCAN stock, 340. 

ATKINSON, R. W., 212. 

ATSUGE’WI, pronouns in, 83. 

AUSTRALIA, social organization of 
tribes of, 167. 

Axes and_hatchets, 
for, 218. 

Ayrton, W. E., 212. 


Chinese, alloys 


BAcTRIAN patera, showing bear of 
the form of the knobs on some 
Chinese grape-mirrors, 238. 

BALL-GAMES, forgotten by Keckchi, 283. 

BANDELIER, A. F., La danse des 
“ Sicuri,’ des Indiens Aymara de 
la Bolivie, 272-282. 

BASHKIR, 260. 

BasTIAN, A., 150. 

BATCHELOR, J., 430, 431. 
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Beap-work, of Tahltan, 341, 343. 

Bear, conception of, among Ainu, 426. 

BEAR FESTIVAL of Ainu and Gilyak, 
436, 437- 

BEAR LAKE INDIANS, 340. 

BreAuTy among American Indians, 38 
et seq. 

BeppinG, of Tahltan, 342. 

Beecu, names for, in Indogermanic, 
379- 

BELL, ancient Chinese, with 36 nip- 
ples, 251. 

BeLLs and urns, Chinese, alloys for, 
218. 

BERTHOLON, 62, 63. 

BErTIN, A., 212. 

BIELSCHOWSKI, 505. 

BIscHoFF, TH. V., 444. 

BLONDE type of Indo-Europeans, 378, 
383. 

BLonps, persistency of, 29; 
North African Jews, 56, 62. 

Boas, FRANZ, 36, 37, 85 note, 108 
note, 163, 166 note, 173, 176, 179, 
190 note, 193, 194, 257, 298, 387, 
447, 475 note, 493; bibliography of, 
515 et, seq. 

BODLEIAN CODEX, 293, 294, 295, 298. 

BoEHEIM, W., 306. 

Bocoras, W., 151. 

Bo.ivia, Aymara of, 272 et seq.; ex- 
ploration of Indians of, 
mended, 282. 

BoLoGNa CopDEXx, 291. 

Bonito, Pueblo, torso of human figure 
of, 325-326. 

Borcian CopEx, 291. 

Bowoitcu, H. P., 16, 26 

Bows and arrows, of Tahltan, 343. 

BRAIN, investigations of, in medical 
sections, 443 et seq.; drawings of 
surfaces of, 445. 

BrETON, Miss ADELE, 300. 

BREwsTER, D., 21x. 

BricHAM, W. T., 205. 

Broca, P., 28, 36, 446. 

BRONZES, how named by 
native writers, 241, note 3. 

BRUNETTES, persistency of, 29. 


among 


recom- 


Chinese, 


~ 
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BUCHER, 441. 

Burct, van der, 37. 

BuRIAL, among Tahltan, 348. 

BurTon, R. F., 152, 153, 155+ 

BUSHELL, S. W., 209, 212, 220, 223, 
411, 419. 


CALABASH, derivation of word, 198; 
economic utilization of, 199. 

CALABASH-VESSELS, method of mak- 
ing, in Izalco, 202-204. 

Capron, of Mecklenburg, 383. 

CALIFORNIA, morphological groups of 
linguistic families of, 64; Yokuts 
and Yuki languages of, 64. 

CALIFORNIAN languages, central group 
of, 64; pronominal dual in, 80 et 
seq. 

CAMERER, W., 15, 16, 26. 

CAMPEN, 439- 

CANOE, of bark, Canadian Yukon type, 
345; of moose-hide, 345. 

CARD-PLAYING, among Tahltan, 347. 

CARIBOU-HUNTING, on Navy Board In- 
let, 498. 

CarRRIAGES, ceremonial, in China, 415. 

CARRYING, of water-jars on head, 39. 

Casca tribe, 339, 340, 347, 348, 349. 

CaToPTRIcAL illuminator in China, 
228, 231. 

CELTIC race, 28. 

CHAMBERLAIN, A. F., Terms for the 
Body, its Parts, Organs, etc., in the 
Language of the Kootenay Indians 
of Southeastern British Columbia, 
94-107. 

CHAMBERLAIN, H. S., 376. 

CHAMPION, P., 211. 

CHANG CH‘ANG, 230. 

CHANG-K‘IEN, 235-236. 

CHANTRE, E., 422. 

CHARIOT-VESSELS, in China, 
Europe, 421 et seq. 

CuHarMs, Chinese mirrors used as, 230. 

Cuarts, of Eskimo, 497, 498. 

CHAU Ju-Kua, 216. 

CHAVANNES, Fd., 214, 242, 249, 252, 
414. 

CHEESE, among Yakut, 259. 


420; in 
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CHEROKEE, star-lore of, 354 et seq. 

CHIAO LI, Chinese drug, 3. 

CHILD, type of beautiful Indian, 39. 

CHILE, calabash-vessels in, 207. 

Cu‘I-MEI, goblins infesting desert of 
Tarim Basin, 230. 

CHINESE ART and general culture, for- 
eign influences on, ‘preceding the 
Chang-K‘ien period, 236-238. 

CHIPPEWA, social organization of, 168. 

CHISEL, of stone, ceremonial, from 
northwestern America, 335-336. 

CHOU DYNASTY, mirrors during, 212, 
235; art of, different from that of 
subsequent periods, 236; regulations 
regarding fire during, 227. 

CHOU-LI, unmistakable mention of 
_Mirrors in, 214; on bronze alloys, 
217; ceremonies in fire-making, 227; 
mirror inscriptions quoted from, 234; 
(cited) 415. 

CHou MI, 244. 

CHUNG-TING-I-K'‘I-K‘UAN-SHI, 242. 

CHURNING, process of, among Yakut, 
261. 

CHURNING-BAG, of Yakut, 261. 

CuiaAns, of Tahltan and Tlingit, 348. 

CLARK, 167. 

CLERCQ, de, 440. 

CLoups, represented in the shape of 
“fungus ” ornaments in China, 241. 

CocoPA, 39. 

COLIGNON, 63. 

COLOR-ORNAMENTS, 
Americans, 182. 

Comer, Captain G., Whaling in Hud- 
son Bay, with Notes on Southampton 
Island, 475-484. 

CoMETs and meteors, 
kee, 366. 

ConFrucius, early history of China 
made one-sided and incomplete by 
his editing, 236-237. 

Conrapy, A., 410 note, 423. 

CONVERGENCES, of muscle-variations, 45. 

Copper, superior quality of, from Tan- 
yang, 218. 

CorRA, 39- 

CoRNEVIN, C., 20, 26. 


among North- 


among Chero- 
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CORRELATIONS, of muscle-variations, 43 
et seq.; positive and negative, 46. 

CorTEZ, Ferdinand, 308. 

CosTa Rica, use of calabash in, 2or. 

CosTuME, of Tahltan, 342. 

Covuvrevr, S., 413, 415. 

CREE characters, 93. 

CRESCENTIA, calabash-tree, 197. 

CuLIn, S., 414. 

CUMBERLAND GULF, 498; language of 
Eskimo of, 499. 

CUNNINGHAM, D. J., 444. 

CusHING, Frank Hamilton, 358. 

Cymric race, 28. 

CZEKANOwWSKI, J., Zur Frage der Cor- 
relationen der Muskelvarietaten, 43- 
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Dances, of Aymara, 272 et seq.; of 
Kekchi, 285 et seq. See English. 

DARBISHIRE, R. W., 212. 

DAWSON, 95, 96. 

DECORATIVE ART, in North America, 
179 et seq. See also ORNAMENTS. 
DEER, extension of their range farther 

north in British Columbia, 343. 

Deuesa, D. T., 303. 

DENIKER, 59. 

DICE-GAME, of Kekchi, 284. 

DitTHeEY, W., 502. 

DIVERGENCES, of muscle-variations, 45. 

DivinaTion, from shoulder-blade, 143 
et seq. See SCAPULIMANTIA. 

Dixon, R. B., The Pronominal Dual in 
the Languages of California, 80-84. 

Dosrotvorski, M. M., 431. 

Doc-sLeps, of Tahltan, 346; of Eskimo, 
493-494. 

DOMENECH, 360. 

Donapson, H. H., A Comparison of 
the White Rat with Man in respect 
to the Growth of the Entire Body, 
5-26. 

DOOLITILES Js). 230) 232, 232. 

DorsEy, G. A., A Pawnee Ritual of 
Instruction, 350-353. 

Dorsey, 369, 389. 

Dove, Chinese engraving of, 410; rep- 
resented in chariots, 412; terms for, 
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413 note; represented in staves, 419; 
in book-weights, 420. 

Dove-vasEs, of China, 416 et seq. 

DRAGON ORNAMENT, 241, 242. 

DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES, of Kekchi, 
285 et seq. 

Drayton, Michael, 161. 

DsHINGIS-CHAN, 146. 

Dusosa, J., 212. 

Dunn, Elizabeth Hopkins, 5, 6, 7, 23, 
24, 25. 

DuRAN, 298. 


Ecuapor, calabash-vessels of, 207. 

EEL, importance of, for definition of 
home of Indo-Europeans, 380. 

EcypT, wheeled birds of, 410. 

EITEL, 413 note. 

ELIOT, missionary, 93. 

ENGLISH song-games, difference be- 
tween, and American, 404-405; 
dances, 407. 

Eaouinoxes, knowledge of, among an- 
cient Mexicans, 298. 

ERKERT, 63. 

ERMAN, 156. 

ERNST, 300. 

Eskimo, capturing whales, 475; cos- 
tume of, of Ponds Bay, 488-490; to- 
bacco-smoking, 490; house-building, 
491; women assisting in harnessing 
dogs and catching seal, 491; seal- 
catching, 


492, 494; dogs, 492; 
sledges, 493-494; seal-meat, 495; 
travelling, 495; amusements and 
games, 496. 
EXxoGAMY, tendency to, in North 


America, 174 et seq. 

EXPORT TRADE, of ancient China, repre- 
sented by counter-gifts to tribute 
missions, 222. 


FALCONRY, 397, 402. 
FANG-YU-SHONG-LAN, 216. 

FECHNER, 501. 

FEHLING, H., 16, 26. 

FEJERVARY, 2091. 

FewkeEs, J. W., 321, 322, 327, 333, 447- 
FILLMORE, J. C., 452. 
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Fire, mode of producing, under Chou 
dynasty, 227. 

Fisperc, M., North African Jews, 
55-63. : 

FIsH-DAM, of Tahltan, 344. 

FIsHING, methods of, among Tahltan, 
344 et seq. 

FIsH-TRAP, of Tahltan, 345. 

FOnGc YUN-P‘ONG and YUN-YUAN, 
brothers, 210, 246, 249. 

FOREST-SPIRITS, 389. 

Fox InpIANs, 88; legend of, in their 
writing, with interlinear version, 92. 

FRANKLIN, Sir John, remains of mem- 
bers of expedition of, 499, 500. 

FREQUENCY of muscle-variations, 45, 
48. 

Funcus, as symbol of long life in 
China, 241. 

FURST, 30, 37. 


Gass, W., 201. 

Games, of Kekchi, 283; of Tahltan, 
347; of Eskimo, 496. 

GEERTS.“Acuy. ©. 255. 

GEORGI, 150. 

GiLEs, H. A., 413, 414 note. 

GILMAN, 447. 

GILYAK, religious notions of, 425-426. 

GIRAFFE, growth of, 20. 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS, 161. 

GIUFFRIDA-RUGGERI, 31, 36, 37- 

Gnomon, used by Mexican sun-priests, 
298. 

GOBINEAU, 375. 

Gopparb, P. E., A Graphic Method of 
Recording Songs, 137-142. 

GomME, A. B., 404, 405, 408. 

GOTHE, 505, 506, 507, 510, 511. 

Gov, M., 212. 

GREGOROVIUS, 160. 

Grojic-ByELoKosI¢, L., 158. 

GRIMM, 160. 

GROOT, DE, 439. 

GRowTH, relation of the sexes, 18. 

GROWTH-CURVE, form of, as a mam- 
malian character, 19. 

GruseE, W., Die Huldigungsfeier der 
Acht Genien fiir den Gott des langen 


INDEX 


Lebens, Ein chinesischer Schatten- 
spieltext, 1-4. 
GRUBER, 44. 
GuaTEMALA, calabash-vessels from, 
204. 


GuIMET, Musée, mirrors of, 241-252. 

GUINEA-PIG, growth of, 21. 

GULDBERG, G., 37. 

GUSLAR SONG, text, 390-394; transla- 
tion, 394-398. 


HABEL, 301. 
Hacar, S., Cherokee Star-Lore, 354- 


366. 

Haun, E., 145. 

Hai-ma, term of doubtful meaning, 
238. 

HALBERDS and lances, Chinese, alloys 
for, 218. 


HALE, 96, 168. 

HaipurTon, R. G., 354, 360. 

HAmMpPEL, J., 422. 

HAN pbyNasTy, oldest specimens of mir- 
rors dating from, 213, 235; mirrors 
with handles in use during, 223; 
metal works during, 234; Western 
and Eastern, 235; style of art in 
mirrors of, 236-237. 

HAN-FEI-TZI, 226. 

HAN-SHI, 227. 

Hare, in China, 228, 239. 

HARLEY, 356. 

Hartman, C. V., Die Baum-Kalebasse 
im tropischen Amerika, ein Beitrag 
zur Ethnobotanik, 196-207. 

HARTMAN, 62. 

Hawalul, decorated gourds from, 205. 

Hawara, in Egypt, wheeled birds of, 
410. 

HAXTHAUSEN, 154, 155, 161. 

HEADLAND, I. T., 424 note. 

Hecer, F., Verschwundene altmexi- 
kanische Kostbarkeiten des XVI. 
Jahrhunderts, nach  urkundlichen 
Nachrichten, 306-315. 

HEmN, V., 381. 

HEIGHT, bodily, as racial characteristic, 
27 et seq.; constancy of, 28; transi- 
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tional forms of, 31; variability of, 
32; scheme of, 33. See also TALL. 

HELLENISTIC INFLUENCES, in Chinese 
grape-mirrors, 236, 237, 238. 

HENSEN, 20, 26. 

HERBERSTEIN, 156. 

HERRERA, 281. 

HETEROGENY, of species, 47. 

Heys, G. G., Ceremonial Stone Chisel 
from Northwestern America, 335- 
336. 

HIGHLey, S., 212. 

Hirt, Hermann, 377, 379, 380, 381, 
383, 384, 386. 

Hirtu, F., Chinese Metallic Mirrors, 
with Notes on some Ancient Speci- 
mens of the Musée Guimet, 208-256. 

Ho Monc-cH‘un, 244. 

Hopsy-HorseEs, in China, 414. 

HocustTeETTEr, F. v., 310. 

Hotmes, W. H., Decorative Art of the 
Aborigines of Northern America, 
179-188. 

Hopi KATCINAS, 321, 324, 334. 

HorNBOSTEL, E. M. v., see ABRAHAM. 

Hornes, M., 422. 

HorsE, among the Turks, 258; breed- 
ing and economy of, among Yakut, 
259; Yakut legend regarding origin 
of, 262; of Indo-Europeans, 381. 

HorsE-FLESH, food of Yakut, 259, 262. 

HORSE-SHOES, 402. 

Horse’s HOOF, as Yakut ornament, 261, 
269. 

Houses, of Tahltan, 341. 

Hrouicka, <A., Beauty 
American Indians, 38-42. 

Hsi CH‘ING KU CHIEN, facsimile edition 
of Japan, 416. 

HUAI-NAN-TZI, 226. 

Hvuanc-Tl, the Emperor, supposed to 
have invented bronze mirrors, 212; 


among the 


ancient mirrors ascribed to, 230. 

Huicuor Indians, jicares of, 206; head- 
plumes of, 316-319. 

Hui-TsuNG, the Emperor, collection of 
bronzes of, 208. 

Huwncary, Bosnian names for, 4or. 
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Huns, influence of, on Chinese .art, 
237; alluded to in mirror inscrip- 
tions, 248. 

Hunt, George, The Rival Chiefs, a 
Kwakiutl Story recorded by, 108—- 
136. 

HUPA SONG, 140-142. 


I-YUAN, 233. 

IcE, pieces of, used in China in lieu of 
convex lenses, 226. 

IGLULIK, Eskimo of 498. 

Inau, of Ainu, 425 et seq.; various 
types of, 427 et seq.; represent hu- 
man figures, 428; individual and 


group inau, 429; shavings, their 
most essential characteristic, 429; 
their social importance, 430; inau 


and gohei, 432; as speakers, messen- 
gers, and mediators, 434; shavings, 
the orator’s tongues, 435. 

Inpra, legends regarding mirrors in, 
229, 234. 

INDIANS, American, beauty among, 38 
et seq.; social organization of, 170 
et seq. 

InDO-GERMANIC LANGUAGES, 373 et 
seq. 

INLAYING, in art of North Americans, 
184. 

INscRIPTIONS, on Chinese mirrors, 234, 
242, 246-247, 248-249. 

IxTILXOCHITL, Mexican historian, 298. 

Izatco, Indian village in Salvador, 
principal place for manufacture of 
calabash vessels, 202. 


JADE, mirrors of, 216; bird-chariot of, 
414; wheel of, 415. 

Jacor, F., 212, 243. 

JANER, Florencis Don, 211. 

JAPAN, Chinese mirrors sent to, in third 
century A.D., 221. 

JAPANESE, eager collectors of Chinese 
curios, 220; trade with T's‘tian-chou- 
fu, 220; raids on China coast during 
Ming period, 221. 

JzsuP EXPEDITION, 163, 257, 258, 538, 539. 

Jews, North African, 55-63. 
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INDEX 


JocHEtson, W., Kumiss Festivals of the 
Yakut and the Decoration of Kumiss 
Vessels, 257-271. 

JocHELsoN, W., 151. 

Jones, J., collection of, 335. 

Jones, William, -An Algonquin Syl- 
labary, 88-93. 

JuLiEN, ST., 211, 243. 


KaAmMuI, gods of Ainu, 426 et seq. 

Kau-tsu, the Han Emperor, 232. 

KEKCHI INDIANS, games of, 283 et seq. 

KeEKCHI, text and translation of dra- 
matic pantomime, 286-289. 

KIANG YEN, 216. 

Kickapoo, 88. 

K‘IEN-LUNG, the Emperor, collection of 
metallic mirrors of, 209; had inscrip- 
tion made for ancient mirror, 213, 
230. 

KIN-SHI-SO, 210. 

Kinc WILLIAM LAND, 499. 

KINGSBOROUGH, 291. 

KIRNBABY, 389. 

KNIGHT, Payne, 360. 

Kwnos, perforated, appearing both on 
Chinese and Scythian mirrors, 222- 
223; entering medical prescriptions, 
232; ornamental features of, 237; in 
shape of animal (bear or lion), 238; 
as centre of water-chestnut blossom, 
245; surrounded by nipples, 250; in 
the shape of a mamma, 251. 

Ko-CHI-KING-YUAN, 210. 

KoEzE, G. A., 35, 37- 

Ko Hung, alchemist, 229. 

KoLiMAN, J., Die Bewertung einzelner 
Korperhéhen als rassenanatomische 
Merkmale, 27-37. 

Koorenay, terms of body in language 
of, 94 et seq. 

Korosl, 56. 

KossiInna, G., 377, 381. 

KRASHENINNIKOF, 430. 

Krauss, F. S., Eine Vila mit sechs 
Fliigeln, ein bosnisch Guslarenlied, 
387-403. 

Krauss, F. S., 159. 


INDEX 


Kroeber, A. L., The Yokuts and Yuki 
Languages, 64-79. 

Kroeser, A. L., 84, 356. 

KU-KIN-CHU, 226. 

KU-KING-KI, 211. 

Ku Tal, archeologist, 219. 

KU-YU-T'U-P'U, 217, 414, 416. 

KUAN-TZI, 216. 

K‘UI-SIN-TSA-SHI, 244. 

Kumiss, known in remotest antiquity, 
260; preparation of, by Yakut, 260; 
festival in spring, 263 et seq.; in 
autumn, 265. 

KUMIss VESSELS, of Yakut, ancient 
specimens disappearing, 260; types 
of, 266; decorations on, 266 et seq. 

KWAKIUTL, story of the rival chiefs, 
text of, with interlinear version, 
IIO-136. 

KYMOGRAPH, 137, 138. 


La ComsgE, Jesuit missionary, 93. 
Laurer, B., The Bird-Chariot in 
China and Europe, 410-424. 
LAUTVERSCHIEBUNG, reasons of, 

385. 

Lez, Miss May E., 142. 

LEGGE, J., 413 note. 

LEHAL, game of, 347. 

LEHMANN, R., Poetik als Psychologie 
der Dichtkunst, 501-513. 

LEHMANN, W., 312 note. 

LE JEUNE, 163. 

LENZ, O., 155. 

LEssING, G. E., 509, 511. 

LESSING, J., 417 note. 

LeETTO-LITHUANIANS, 380, 383. 

Li LUNG-MIEN, 223. 

LI-sHI-LU, 223. 

LIANG-SU-KUNG-KI, 219, 229. 

LIETARD, 29, 36. 

LIGHTNING, personified in Chinese pic- 
torial art as woman holding mir- 
rors, 232. 

LIPAN, 39. 

KiyreR:, 29; 37, 60. 

LOEBER, 442. 

Lomsros0, 60. 
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LuMHOLTz, C., The Meaning of the 
Head-Plume Tawia’kami used by 
the Huichol Indians, 316-319. 

LUMHOLTZ, C., 205, 206, 364. 

LuN-HONG, by Wang Ch‘ung, 240. 

Lune Ta-YUAN, Chinese art-historian, 
415. 


Ma CHi-kI, poet, 243. 

MACALISTER, 44. 

MAGIC MIRRORS, 243-247. 

MAGNIFYING MIRRORS, 225-226. 

Macpigs, Chinese legend of, 233; as 
ornament on mirrors, 233. 

MaA\IbU, pronouns in, 81. 

Maitre, Cl. E., 431 note. 

Maize, northern boundary of ancestral 
forms of, 196. 

Matacca, spectacles brought to China 
from, 216. 

MALUKSILAQ, Eskimo of, 499. 

Man, growth before birth, 16; con- 
ception as starting-point, 17. 

Maw, type of young Indian, 40-41. 

Mancu CHAN, 146. 

MANNHARDT, W., on tree worship, 388. 

MarsB_e IsLAND, in Hudson Bay, 499, 
500. 

Marquardt, I., 220, 224. 

ManrTIN, R., 32, 37. 

ManRrTIUS, 207. 

Mask, of negro, in Kekchi pantomime, 
286; mask representing ox-head, 286. 

Masson, Ch., 151. 

MATTHEWS, 177. 

Maya, pronoun in, 
Yucatan, 389. 

Meap, C. W., The Six-unit Design in 
Ancient Peruvian Cloth, 193-195. 

MENARD, 20, 26. 

MENDOZA CODEX, 290, 291. 

MEXICAN, precious curiosities of the 
sixteenth century, 306-315. 

MEXICANS, astronomical methods of, 
290 et seq. 

Mexico, calabash-vessels of, 205-206. 

MICHEL, F., 160. 

MIDDENDORFF, 265 note. 

MIDDLE-SIZED MEN, 27; in Europe, 28. 


85 et seq.; of 
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MILCHNER, 247. 

Miuieu, influences of, on body-height, 
35- 

MILK, cow’s and mare’s, among Yakut, 
259. See also KuMISS. 

Mitky Way, among Cherokee, 363, 
364, 365. 

Minot, C. S., 17, 18, 19, 26. 

Mirrors, Chinese Metallic, 208 et seq.; 
birds dancing and singing before, 
233; breaking of, a bad omen, 232— 
233; convex and concave, 223; death, 
staved off by use of, 231; death, fore- 
told by, 233; evil influences warded 
off by, 229-230; fever cured by, 231; 
girdles ornamented with, 215; glass, 
219; grape, 236, 237, 238; grinding 
concave and convex surfaces of, a 
lost art in eleventh century A.D., 
224-225; having handles, 223; Hien- 
yiian, 230; illumination by means of, 
228, 231; inlaid work on, 218; iron, 
219; jade, 216; light increased by 
use of, 228; materials of, 216; med- 
ical effects ascribed to, 230-232; 
moon, water extracted from, by 
means of, 227; moulds for casting, 
218; ornaments on, in concentric sec- 
tions, 238; pheasants dancing before, 
233; poison rendered harmless by use 
of, 239; polish of, 218; prophetic 
powers of, 233; reflection of light 
and sound by, 228; repolishing of 
old, 245-246; ritual use of, 226; 
Roman and Greek, 220, 223, 224; 
Rontgen-ray effects obtained by, 231; 
Scythian, 222-223; Seneca mention- 
ing large, 224; Shang dynasty may 
not have known metallic, 213; 
Shang-fang factories, 234; shape of, 
223; silver, 218; size of, 224; spirits, 
evil, rendered visible by use of, 229- 
231; square, 223; stone, 217; super- 
stititions regarding, 229-233; Syrian, 
brought to China, 220; T‘ang kui 
root with powdered mirror metal en- 
ters into medical prescriptions, 232; 
Tauism, furthering superstitions 
about, 229. 


INDEX 


MisHIMA, Dr., study of Japanese chil- 
dren, 15, 26. 

MONAVE, 39. 

MOLLENDoRFY, O. F., 413 note. 

MONTEZUMA THE YOUNGER, 291. 

Mooney, J., 167,- 354, 355, 356, 359 
364, 365, 389. 

Moose, gradually spreading south in 
British Columbia, 343. 

MorcGan, Lewis H., 167, 168, 169, 170, 
172. 

Morice, A. G., 173, 340, 343, 346. 

Morocco, Jews of, 61. 

MorsE, Edward S., 410, 421. 

MOTOLINIA, 298. 

Much, M., 377, 381. 

MULLER, F. W. K., 247. 

MULLER, Sal., 442. 

MUNZINGER, 387. 

Murbocu, 163. 

Muri, J. R., 350. 

MuroAaKA, 212. 

Musk-ox, 498. 

MustTAcHE, of Bosnian hero, 395. 

MUSTAJBEG, 400. 

MurcH, Capt. J. S., 
Ponds Bay, 485-500. 


Whaling in 


NAN-CHI, Chinese god of longevity, 1. 

NavaHo, manly beauty among, 39, 41. 

Navy Boarp INLET, chart of, drawn by 
Eskimo, 497; caribou-hunting on, 
498. 

NEBEL, C., 301. 

NEGRITO skulls, 35. 

NERY, 356. 

NETCHILLIK, big human-like footprint 
in, 498; remains of members of Sir 
John Franklin’s expedition near, 
499, 500; tribe, 479. 

NEWELL, W. W., Note on the Inter- 
pretation of European Song-Games, 
404-409. 

NICARAGUA, use of calabash in, 201. 

NIEREMBERG, Father, 273. 

NIPPLE ORNAMENT, Chinese, 245, 250- 
252; on bells and _ libation-vessels, 
251; symbol of nutrition, 25r. 

NISKA, tribe, 339. 


INDEX 


Nuttatt, Mrs. Z. The Astronomical 
Methods of the Ancient Mexicans, 
290-298. 


CEpipus, 156. 

OMAHA, 389. 

Orc, in religion of Ainu and Gilyak, 
426. 

ORDEAL, Bosnian, 402. 

ORNAMENTS, engraved, among North 
Americans, 181; Chinese views re- 
garding, 238-239; on Yakut kumiss- 
vessels, 266-271; connection of 
“nail” and “finger” patterns on 
wooden vessels and embroidery, with 
pottery-work, among Yakut, 270; 
Russian, among Yakut, 270-271. 

ORNAMENTS on Chinese mirrors, bear 
or lion as knob, 237, 238; Buddha 
figures, 247, 249; chariots and horses, 
249; chrysanthemum, 238; concen- 
tric sections, 238, 250; cyclical char- 
acters, 239, 243; deer or k‘i-lin, 248; 
dragon, 241; fluted pattern on liba- 
tion-vessel, 251; fungus or clouds, 
241; grapes, vine leaves and ten- 
drils, 236; human figure, 248; nip- 
ples, 250-252; nipples indicating 
horary characters, 245; pa-kua fig- 
ures, 240; padma throne, 249; 
rosettes with mammiform centres, 
250; star with sixteen points, 250; 
the four animals, 240; the twelve 
animals, 239-240; t‘o-lung dragon- 


monster, 248-250; water pattern, 
241; water-chestnut blossoms, 238, 
245, 246. 

OstricH, American, 273; feathers 


among Aymara, 273. 


PALEOLOGUE, 212. 

PALLADIUS, 413 note. 

PALYVAs, P.S), 147. 

PALMAS, 300, 302, 304-305. 

PANTOMIMES, Chinese, handled mirrors 
used in, 223. 

PANTUKHOF, 63. 

PAPAGO, 39. 

PARNELL, J., 212. 
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PAU-P‘0-TZi, 229. 

PAWNEE, ritual of instruction, 350-353. 

Payng, E. J., 200. 

P‘EI-WON-YUN-FU, 2 note, 211, 245, 421. 

PELops and Demeter, 156. 

PEMBROKESHIRE, shoulderblade-divina- 
tion in, 161. 

Pepper, G. H., Human Effigy Vases 
from Chaco Cafion, New Mexico, 
320-334. 

PERRY, J., 212. 

PERU, calabash-vessels in, 207; pyg- 
mies of, 32. 

PERUVIAN TEXTILES, six-unit design in, 
193-195. 

PERVANOGLU, 157, 158. 

PETRIE FLINDERS, 410. 

PHILEMON, J., 157. 

PHILIPPINES, Negrito of, 35. 

PICTURE-WRITING, of Tahltan, 347. 

PIEN-TZI-LEI-PIEN, 211. 

PLEIADES, legends regarding, 358-361. 

PLINY, 156; on mirrors, 220. 

PO-KU-T‘U-LU, 208, 412. 

PO-WU-YAU-LAN, 
219. 

Poetry, psychology of, 503 et seq. 

POLEVIK, 389. 

POLITIS, 156, 157. 

PON-TS‘AU-KANG-MU, 210, 232. 

Ponps Bay, 487; Eskimo of, 488 et 
seq. See also EskKImMo. 

PONKA, 389. 

PopoL VUH, 200, 357. 

POTANIN, 149. 

PoTTEery, among North American In- 
dians, 181, 182; of Alaska, resem- 
blance of, to. that of Siberia, 369; 
ornaments on Yakut, 270. 

PRINCE OF WALES LAND, 498. 

PROVERBS, Bosnian, 399. 

PRSHEWALSKI, N., 145, 146. 

PseELtos, Michael, 156. 

PusBerty and prepubertal acceleration, 


on Sitian-té bronzes, 


21. 
PUEBLO, 39. 

PuTNAM, F. W., 320, 332. 
Pyomies, 31; of Africa, 32. 
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SAUK, 88. 
QUATREFAGES, DE, 375- SCANDINAVIAN home of Germanic 


QuiLL-work, of Casca, 341. 


Rassit, the Great, among Cherokee, 


361-362. 
RANKE, Johannes, Zur Frage der 
Gehirnuntersuchung bei 4rztlichen 


Sectionen, 443-446. 

Rat, female, details of the more rapid 
growth of, 23. See WHITE RAT. 

RATZEL, 379- 

RavEN, as prophet of ill luck, 398, 403. 

REALISTIC ART, to ancient 
Yakut, 269. 

REED, W. A., 37. 

REINACH, S., 422. 

REINDEER, 382. 

REINECKE, P., 222. 

RETZIUS, 30, 37. 

RHAPSODISTS, 
400. 

RICHARD, Ernst, The Scandinavian 
Theory of Indo-European Origins, 
373-386. 

RICHTER, C., 438, 439, 440, 441, 442. 

RINK, 356. 

RIPLEY, .W. Z., 36, 375, 377) 378) 382- 

RoBERTS, C., 14, 15, 26. 

ROMAN DANCES, 407, 409. 

ROUSSELOT, 138. 

RUBRUQUIS, 146, 147. 


unknown 


Bosnian and Hellenic, 


SAHAGUN, 206, 297. 

SALINAN, stock of languages in Cali- 
fornia, 84. 

SALMON, drying and smoking of, by 
Tahltan, 344. 

SALMON-SPEAR, of Tahltan, 344. 

SALVADOR, use of calabash in, 202. 

SAN-KUO-CHi, 221. 

SAN-TS‘AI-T‘U-HUI, 210, 412 note. 

SANSKRIT, linguistic position of, 378. 

Sapir, E., 108 note. 

Sapper, K., Spiele der Kekchi-Indianer, 
283-289. 

Sarasin, P. and F., 37, 438, 439, 441, 
442. 

SAROSHEVSKI, 265 note, 269. 


tribes, 383. 
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Tinc YUN-P‘ONG, artist, 209. 
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TLINGIT, 338, 339, 349, 347- 
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Toata, of Celebes, 32. 

TOPINARD, P., 28, 36, 63. 

T‘OU-KUANG, the term, 243, 244. 
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423. 
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196 et seq. 
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Ts‘au Ts‘au, 218, 233. 
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‘Ts‘I-SIU-LEI-K‘AU, 210. 

TSIEN WEI-CH‘ONG, artist, 209. 
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235. 

Ts‘ING KAI MIRROR, 248. 

TS0-CHUAN, 212, 230. 
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387 et seq. 
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Chinese mirrors excavated in the 
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WANG CH‘UNG, 240. 
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413, 414. 
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Indonesia, 440 et seq. 
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Watters, T., 413 note. 

WAxX-PAINTING on calabash-vessels in 
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WEIGAND, G., 158. 

WEIGHT, of man, correction in, for 
clothing, 16; of growing cattle, 20; 
time during which female is heavier 
in, than male, 19. 

WELLSTED, 155. 

WHALE, species of, 475. 

WHALING, in Hudson Bay, 475 et seq.; 
in Ponds Bay, 485 et seq. 
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WHITE RAT, comparison between man 
and, in respect to growth of entire 
body, 5 et seq.; in relation to black 
rat, 5; old age of, 6; span of life 
of, 6; growth of, during first four- 
teen days, 6; sexual maturity of, 7; 
method of weighing, 8; body weight 
of, 8; effect of mating, 8; cycle of 
disturbance in weight of, due to 
young, 9; growth of, before birth, 
10; fetal growth of, feeble, 17; two 
phases of fetal growth of, 18. 

WILLoucHBY, Ch. C., 205. 

Wiser, Ludwig, 376. 

WINE, among Slavic Moslems, 4or. 

WINGED ARMOR, 401. 

WINGED STEEDS, in myths of Yakut, 
262. 

WINGED TREE-SPIRITS, 401. 

WINTUN, pronouns in, 81. 
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ment in Primitive Art, 189-192. 

WISSLER, C., 37. 

WOLTMANN, 385. 

Woman, type of beautiful Indian, 4o. 

Woon, 44. 

WorK AND RHYTHM, 441-442. 

WREDE, v., 155. 

WUG-LI-SIAU-SHI, 210. 

Wv-tTl, the Emperor, 223, 224, 229, 237. 

Wu TING, artist, 209. 

Wu TZI-HANG, 244. 

WU-WANG, 214, 234. 


Wunnt, W., 384, 385. 


YAKUT, collection from, in American 
Museum of Natural History, 257; 
Turkish tribe of horsemen, 258; mi- 
grations, 258; economy of the horse 
and cattle, 259; their agriculture, 
259; wheeled bird as toy among, 
410, 423. 

YIN CHUNG-WON, death of, foretold by 
his mirror, 233. 

YoxkuTs, vocalic harmony in, 67. 

YOKUTS AND YUKI languages, territory 
of, 65; different origin of, 65; pho- 
netic systems of, 65; stems of, 67; 
derivation in, 68; structure of words 
in, 68; composition of, 68; redupli- 
cation in, 69; onomatopoetic stems, 
69; borrowing of words in, 69; 
grammatical structure of, 69; suf- 
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in, 69, plural in, 69; case-suffixes in, 
70; formative suffixes of verbs in, 
70. 

YU Lou, palace of goddess Hsi wang 
mu, I. 

YU-T'UNG-SU-LU, 244. 

YUAN-KIEN-LEI-HAN, 210. 

YUAN YUAN, 242. 
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